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PREFACE. 


Truth  and  accuracy  IFould  be  objedls  of  the 
firft  moment  in  the  execution  of  every  literary 
undertaking  and  I hope,  it  will  be  found,  that  I 
have  not  been  regardlefs  of  their  importance  in  either 
of  the  volumes,  which  I now  fubmit  to  the  infpe6lion 
of  the  public.  But  I do  not  expedl,  notwithftanding 
the  pains  and  care,  which  have  been  taken,  that  they 
are  free  from  errors.  In  collec5ling  materials,  1 may 
inadvertently  have^  fallen  into  miftakes  myfelf,  or 
been  milinformed  by  others.  Should  any  errors  be 
difcovered,  I fhall  efteem  it  a favor,  if  thofe,  by 
whom  they  are  perceived,  will,  by  letter,  or  in  any 
other  way,  point  them  out  with  candour  and  civi- 
lity. 

\ 

I doubt  not,  but  that  to  fome  readers  the  plan  of 
this  work  will  appear  defedive.  Thofe,  who  may 
exped  to  fee  it  formed  after  the  model  of  Dugdale, 
Thoroton,  Chauncy,  and  other  writers  of  the  fame 
defcription,  will  certainly  be  difappointed.  On  the 
fubjeds  of  armoury,  genealogy,  hiftory,  and  anti- 
quities, they  will  find,  that  much  has  been  omitted. 
A complete  inveftigation  of  thefe  points  would  have 
been  too  laborious  and  expenfive  an  undertaking. 
It  would  have  been  alfo  an  unnecefiary  applica- 
tion of  my  time  and  attention,  as  I have  been 
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informed,  that  an  eminent  antiquarian,  through  the 
chief  period  of  a long  life,  has  been  engaged  in  pre- 
paring a work  of  this  kind  for  the  prefs. 

There  is  another  clafs  of  readers,  whofe  approba- 
tion I have  but  little  hope  of  obtaining.  In  the  opi- 
nion of  fome  I may  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme 
I may  have  been  too  minute,  and  prolix.  Thofe, 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  fubjeds  of  natural  hif- 
tory,  will  probably  think,  that  what  is  contained  in 
the  firft  volume,  might  have  been  comprized  in  a 
much  fmaller  compafs.  But  tho’  many  things  are 
noticed,  which  to  men  of  fcience  may  appear  unwor- 
thy of  attention,  yet  it  is  prefumed  that  to  perfons 
of  inferior  attainments  in  knowledge,  they  will  be 
new  and  interefting.  Nor  is  there,  I apprehend,  any 
room  to  doubt,  whether  there  is  not  a confiderable 

majority  of  the  latter  clafs  of  readers. Perhaps 

it  will  alfo  be  thought,  that  in  the  fecond  volume 
the  account,  which  is  given,  of  the  ancient  and 
prefent  ftate  of  towns,  villages,  churches,  religious 
houfes,  caftles,  feats,  families,  ftate  of  population, 
arts,  manufadures,  cuftoms  and  manners  is  too  par- 
ticular. But  I flatter  mylelf,  that  it  will  not  be 
found  tedious  by  thofe,  who  have  a tafte  for  enqui- 
ries refpeding  thefe  different  topics.  If  in  this  in- 
ftance  I have  failed  of  giving  fatisfadlon,  much  ufe- 
lefs  pains  and  expence  have  been  beftowed  upon  this 
part  of  the  undertaking. 

With  a view  of  giving  as  clear  an  illuftratlon  of 
this  work  as  poffible,  it  Is  accompanied  with  a map 
and  three  plates.  The  map  Is  a diminiftied  copy  of 
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that,  which,  about  twenty  years  ago,  was  publifhed 
by  Mr.  Burdett  from  an  aftual  furvey  of  Derbyfhire 
at  that  time.  It  is  correded  to  the  prefent  ftate  of 
the  county,  and  defigned  to  give  a clearer'  idea  of 
fome  fubjefts,  which  are  difcuffed  in  this  work,  than 
any  form  of  words  could  convey.  The  canals  have 
been  introduced,  the  courfe  of  the  new  turnpike 
roads  has  been  marked,  and  the  extent  of  the  beds 
of  limeftone  and  coal  has  been  diftingullhed  by  two 
different  lines,  furrounding  each  of  them. 

During  feveral  years  a confiderable  portion 
of  time  and  attention  has  been  given  to  the  collec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  materials,  of  which  this 
work  confifts.  My  enquiries  have  been  carried  into 
every  part  of  the  county  •,  and  to  fome  places  re- 
peated excurfions  have  been  made,  that  the  mofl  full 
and  accurate  information  might  be  obtained. 

I fhould  be  wanting  in  gratitude,  if  I neglected  to 
acknowledge  the  civilities,  which  I have  received,  in 
profecuting  my  refearches  in  different  parts  of  the 
county.  Tho’  I was  frequently  an  entire  ftranger,  ’ 
very  fmall  is  the  number  of  inftanees,  in  which  the 
requefted  information  was  withheld. 

There  are  a few  gentlemen,  to  whom  I am  under 
more  efpecial  obligations.  In  what  particular  way 
they  have  communicated  their  affiftance  will  be 
generally  feen  from  the  parts  of  the  work,  in  which 
their  names  are  mentioned.  However  I take  the 
liberty  of  pointing  out  more  diftin<5tly  the  chief  fa- 
vours, which  I have  received.  In  the  mineralogical 
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part  of  the  work  Peter  Nightingale  of  Lea,  efq-,  has 
been  Co  kind,  as  not  only  to  furnifh  me  with  fevcral 
valuable  remarks  himfelf,  but  has  been  the  means  of 
procuring  information  from  other  psrfons,  engaged 
in  mineral  purfuits.  The  public  will  fee,  how  much 
I am  obliged  to  Dr.  Darwin,  of  Derby,  for  his  natu^ 
ral  hiftory  of  the  Buxton  and  Matlock  waters.  I am 
in  no  fmall  degree  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Dewes  Coke 
of  Brookhill- hall  near  Mansfield,  for  his  catalogue  of 
plants,  growing  fpontaneoufly  in  this  county.  I beg 
alfo,  that  the  Rev.  Richard  Gifford  of  Duffield,  and 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Pegge  of  Whittington  will  accept  of 
my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  their  obliging  ans- 
wers to  the  enquiries,  which  I have  made  refpedling  the 
antiquities  ofDerbyfhire.  Nor  would  I omit  to  men- 
tion, that  my  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  David  Harrifon 
late  of  Doveridge  for  his  ufeful  extracts  from  books 
on  the  fame  fubjed, 

DERBY,  July  1789. 

CORRECTIONS, 

Vol.  II  p.  146,  line  8,  ftrike  out  the  cr(m:n,  but  are  leafed  by, 

Vol.  I.  p.  472,  1.  14,  for  acceffible,  read  inaccefjible . 

Vol.  II.  p.  4g,  1. 4,  for  25,206,  read  25,895 ; and  for  124,465  read. 
120,465. 

Vol.  II.  p.  51,  1.  29,  for  1350,  read  1600  bejides  thofe  employed  by 
the  hofiers  of  Nottinghamjhire. 

Vol.  II.  p.  303,  1.  I,  for  them^  read  the  cyllinders. 
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A VIEW 

OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF 

Derbyfhire, 


CHAP.  1. 

T/je  fituattoiiy  boundaries^  extent,  and 

general furface  of  the  county, 

T^E RBYSHIRE  lies  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  England.  ' It  is  not  eafy  to  fay,  whe- 
ther its  diftance  from  the  eaft^rn  or  weftern 
coaft  is  the  greateft.  But  it  is  evidently  fituat- 
ed  fomewhat  nearer  to  the  northern  than  the 
fouthern  extremity  of  the  kingdom.  Accord- 
ing to  the  obfervation  of  Mr.  FlamRead,^  the 
latitude  of  Derby  is  52  degrees  and  57  59 

minutes,  and  the  longitude  5 or  6 minutes 
weR  from  London. 

It  is  bounded  by  Nottinghamlhire  and  a part 
of  Leicefterlhire  on  the  eaft,  by  another  part 

B ■ of 
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2 General furface  of  the  county. 

of  the  latter  county  on  the  fouth,  by  Staftord- 
fliire  and  Chefhire  on  the  weft,  and  by  York- 
{hire  on  the  north. 

The  form  of  the  county  is  extremely  irregu- 
lar. If  it  bears  a refemblance  to  anj  determin- 
ate figure,  it  is  to  that  of  a triangle.  But  the 
likenefs  is  rendered  veiy  imperfed:  by  the  nu- 
merous curves  and  projedions,  which  appear 
in  the  lines,  by  which  it  is  bounded. 

Derbyfhire  is  a county  of  moderate  extent. 
Its  greateft  length  from  north  to  fouth  is  about 
55  i greateft  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft  about 
33  j and  its  circumference  about  204  miles. 

Thefe  calculations  are  founded  upon  Mr. 
Burdett’s  furvey.  The  fcale,  by  which  he 
has  conftruded  his  map,  is  that  of  an  inch  to 
a mile;  and  by  converting  the  number  of  inch- 
es into  miles,  the  extent  of  the  county  may  be 
afcertained  with  a tolerable,  and  perhaps  fufti- 
cient  degree  of  accuracy. 

There  are  very  few  counties  in  England,  the 
general  furface  of  which  exhibits  fo  irregular 
an  appearance,  as  that  of  Derby.  Indeed  the 
fouthern  and  northern  parts  of  it  are  a ftriking 
contraft  to  each  other.  The  former  is  not 
particularly  remarkable  for  its  hills  and  valleys. 

Whereas 


Mountains  and  remarkable  emhiences.  3 

Whereas  the  latter  is  diftinguiflied  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  by  a long  and  continued  fucceffion 
of  both. 

In  this  part  of  the  kingdom  the  country  be- 
gins gently  to  rife  into  hills,  which  in  their 
progrefs  to  the  north  fwell  gradually  into  moun- 
tains. Thefe  extend  in  one  great  chain  to  the 
fouthem  extremity  of  Scotland.  They  firfl 
divide  Lancalhire  from  Y orkfhire.  Then  enter- 
ing Weftmoreland,  they  fpread  over  the  whole 
face  of  that  county,  and  a part  of  Cumberland. 
After  this,  they  contract  again  into  a ridge  or 
chain,  and  form  the  limits  betwixt  Cumberland 
and  Northumberland.  Continuing  their  direc- 
tion northward,  they  at  length  enter  Scotland. 

Thefe  mountains  in  their  courfe  are  diftin- 
guifhed  by  many  different  names,  and  vary 
confiderably  from  each  other  in  their  refpedlive 
elevation  and  circumference.  Ingleborough  in 
Yorkfhire  has  been  eftimated  at  20  miles  in 
circumference  at  its  bafe,||  and  600  Yards  in 
height  above  the  neighbouring  valley ; and  the 
mountains  of  Kelwellin  and  Skiddon  are,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Smeaton,§  elevated 
1000  yards  above  the  valley  lying  betwixt  them. 

In  refpedt  to  that  part  of  Derbyfhire,  where 
thefe  high  lands  begin,  it  may  be  proper  to 
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obferve,  that  tho’  the  mountains  may  not  be 
.equal  in  height  or  extent  to  thcrfe,  which  have 
now  been  mentioned,  yet  they  approach  nearer 
to  them,  than  may  at  firft  light  be  imagined. 
The  ground  in  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the 
Peak  gradually  rifing  into  hills,  and  thefe  lying 
one  beyond  another  in  a continued  feries,  a 
common  traveller  can  fcarcely  form  an  accurate 
idea  of  their  elevation  above  the  furrounding 
country.  However,  of  this  he  becomes  fully 
fenlible,  when  he  begins  to  defcend  into  tlie 
neighbouring  weftern  counties.  In  fome  par- 
ticular fituations,  the  profpedfs  into  Chefliire 
and  Lancalliire  are  remarkably  diftant  and  ex- 
ten  five. 

The  two  highell  eminences  in  the  north- 
weft  part  of  Derbylhire  are  Ax-edge,  and 
Kinder-fcout.  The  former,  which  is  fituated 
about  three  miles  fouth-weft  of  Buxton,  is, 
according  to  the  calculation  of  Mr.Whitehurft'j- 
about  2100  feet  higher  than  the  town  of 
Derby,  and  looo  feet  above  the  valley  in 
which  Buxton-hall  ftands.  But  the  exadl 
height  of  the  latter  mountain  has  not,  I be- 
lieve, been  afcertained.  It  is  however  gene- 
rally fuppofed  to  have  a greater  elevation,  than 
any  other  eminence  in  the  county.  Though 

furrounded 
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furrounded  by  hills  on  every  fide,  it  overlooks 
them  all,  and  furniflies  a mod;  magnificent 
and  delightful  profpedt.  I am  informed,  that 
with  the  naked  eye  may  be  feen  from  it  the 
towns  of  Stockport,  Manchefter,  Bury,  and 
Bolton,  the  range  of  hills  near  Darw^ent,  Riv- 
ington  Pike,  the  towns  of  Wigan  and  War- 
rington, and  the  hill  near  Liverpool,  the  city 
of  Chefter,  and  fome  high  mountains  in  North- 
Wales. 

That  the  mountains  of  Ax-edge  and  Kinder- 
fcout  have  a greater  elevation,  than  any  part 
of  the  neighbouring  country,  is  manifefi;  from 
obferving,  that  the  clouds  frequently  reft  upon 
their  fummit,  when  they  pafs  over  the  high 
land,  with  which  they  are  furrounded.  This 
circumftance  cannot  be  afcribed  to  any  other 
caufe  than  that  now  mentioned.  Nor  could 
it  be  perceived,  unlefs  thefe  eminences  were 
confiderably  higher,  thau  any  other  in  this 
part  of  the  country. 

There  is  another  ridge  of  high  ground, 
which  begins  to  appear  about  a mile  to  the 
fouth  of  the  village  of  trich.  It  extends 
northward  from  hence  along  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  river  Derwent,  and  continues  in  this  direc- 
tion, till,  above  the  town  of  Hatherfage,  it 
joins  the  chain  of  mountains,  which  lies  on 
the  weft  fide  of  the  county.  This  ridge  is  at 
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leaft  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  generally 
about  five  or  fix  miles  in  breadth.  But  it  is 
not  interfedled  in  its  courfe  by  any  wide  and 
deep  vallies,  though  it  be  conftantly  bounded 
by  one  on  the  weftern  fide. 

Betwixt  this  high  ridge  of  land  and  the  chain 
of  hills  and  mountains  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
county  lies  what  is  called  the  Peak  of  Derby- 
fliire.  This  likewife,  it  may  be  prefumed 
from  the  very  name,  abounds  with  feveral 
ridges,  mountains,  and  high  points  of  ground. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Caftleton  in  parti- 
cular is  a high  mountain  known  by  the  name 
of  Mam-Tor.  It  is  calculated  to  rife  .800  feet 
above  the  valley,  in  which  the  town  is  fituated, 
and  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  Peak,  but  manifeftly  without  any  jufl 
caufe  for  fuch  a diftin6tion.  For  the  circum- 
flance,  which  gave  occafion  to  it,  is  not  by  any 
means  extraordinary.  According  to  tradition 
and  common  report,  a large  quantity  of  earth 
and  ftone  have  been  for  centuries  fhivering 
down  from  its  top,  and  fides  without  any  fen- 
fible  diminution  of  its  fize.  Whereas  the  fad; 
is,  that  its  dimenfion  is  very  confiderably  lef- 
fened.  The  moft  fuperficial  obferver  may 
perceive,  that  the  part,  which  fronts  Caftle- 
ton, is  fo  much  altered  by  the  frequent  fhiver- 
ing of  the  earth  and  ftone,  that  the  line  of  the 
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encampment  anciently  formed  upon  its  fummit 
is  for  fome  fpace  broken  and  entirely  deftroyed.:}: 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Caftleton  there  are 
other  eminences  of  equal  height  with  Mam- 
Tor.  Win-hill  and  Lofe-hill  in  particular  rife 
with  very  high  and  confpicuous  points  to  the 
eaft,  and  by  their  form  may  be  diftinguifhed 
from  all  other  mountains  in  that  part  of  the 
county. 

The  Low  Peak  likewife  abounds  with  hills 
of  various  height  and  exteiit.  Braffington- 
Moor,  Alport  near  Wirkfworth,  and  Crich 
Cliff  are  more  efpecially  deferving  of  notice. 
They  command  very  extenfive  views  into  Lei- 
ceflerfliire,  Staffordfhire,  and  Shropfliire.  I 
am  informed,  that  from  Alport  tlie  Wrekin 
near  Shrewfbury  may  be  feen. 

On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  county  alfo  there 
is  a high  ridge  of  confiderable  length,  and 
extent.  It  begins  with  a gentle  rifing  to  the 
fouth  of  Hardwick,  and  having  gained  its 

B 4 greateft 

t About  two  Years  ago,  as  fome  gentlemen  were  purfuing  the  diverfion 
of  courfing,  they  put  up  a hare  on  this  mountain.  Running  diredbly  towards 
this  part  of  it,  and  finding  herfclf  clofely  followed  by  three  greyhounds, 
fhe  had  no  alternative,  but  fuftering  immediate  death  by  them,  or  throw- 
jng  herfelfdown  the  abrupt  and  perpendicular  precipice.  She  made  choice 
of  the  latter;  and  the  dogs,  from  the  Impetuofity  of  the  purfuit,  were 
carried  down  the  fame  dreadful  defcent.  The  fate  of  each  was  fuch,  as 
might  reafonably  be  expedfed.  Tliey  were  all  fouud  dead  at  the  bottom  by 
the  gentlemen,  who  were  witnefl'cs  of  fo  fingular  and  extraordinary  ao 
incident. 
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greatefl  height  at  this  place  continues  in  a 
northern  direction,  as  far  as  the  very  extremity 
of  the  county,  where  it  enters  Yorkfliire.  In 
its  courfe  many  large  bays  appear,  and  upon 
the  points,  which  projedl  into  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  may  be  feen,  at  confiderable 
diftance  from  each  other,  Hardwick  Hall, 
Bolfover  Caftle,  and  the  town  of  Barlborough. 

The  northern  part  of  Derbyfhire,  which  is 
fo  much  diftinguiflied  by  the  number,  height, 
and  extent  of  its  hills  and  mountains,  is  no 
lefs  remarkable  for  the  great  depth  and  width 
of  its  vallies,  and  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its 
dales. 

The  width  and  depth  of  the  vallies  are  ge- 
nerally in  proportion  to  the  heighth  of  the 
ridges  and  mountains  by  which  they  are  bound- 
ed. Accordingly  the  broadefl  and  deepefl:  are 
found  in  the  high  Peak.  But  even  here  their 
width,  I believe,  never  exceeds  two  miles,  and 
their  depth  looo  feet. 

There  is  one  circumftance,  in  which  thefe 
differ  from  the  narrower  dales,  and  which 
feems  deferving  of  notice.  I do  not  recoiled: 
any , one  inftance,  in  which  the  angles  and 
projedions  on  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  latter 
do  not  correfpond  to  each  other.  Whereas  in 
the  former  fuch  a correfpondence  is  not  always 
to  be  obferved.  The 
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The  merit  of  tho  fcenery,  by  which  each  of 
them  is  diftinguifhed,  alfo  depends  upon  diife- 
rent  circumftances.  Upon  looking  into  the 
broad  deep  vallies  of  the  high  Peak,  the  mind 
is  filled  with  grand  and  fublime  ideas.  But 
diverfified  beauty  is  the  prevaihng  charadterillic 
of  the  narrow  dales  of  the  low  Peak.  And 
perhaps  there  is  no  country,  which  can  boafl; 
of  finer  fcenes  of  this  latter  kind  than  Derby- 
fhire. 

The  valley  in  the  high  Peak,  which  has 
appeared  to  me  moft  ftriking  is  that,  in  which 
the  town  of  Caftleton  Hands.  The  firfi;  view 
you  get  into  it,  when  you  enter  it  from  the 
fouth,  is  the  beft,  more  efpecially  at  a point, 
where  the  road  makes  a fudden  and  abrupt 
turning  along  the  edge  of  a high  and  Heep 
precipice  down  into  the  town  of  Caftleton. 
The  valley,  which  is  at  lea  ft  800  feet  deep, 
and  in  many  parts  nearly  two  miles  wide,  ex- 
tends diredlly  eaftward  to  the  diftance  of  five 
or  fix  miles.  A number  of  lefier  dales  from 
the  north  and  fouth  are  feen  at  various  diftan- 
ces  to  open  into  it.  The  fteep  fides  of  the 
valley  are  alfo  rendered  very  beautiful  by  a 
feries  of  well  cultivated  enclofures,  which  rife 
one  above  another  to  its  very  edge.  The 
village  of  Hope  with  its  fpire  church,  which 
Hands  at  the  diftance  of  two  miles  to  the  eaft 

down 
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down  the  valley,  has  a very  agreeable  effed. 
Directing  your  eye  along  the  edge  of  the  north 
fide  of  the  valley,  you  'l^e  the  country  boldly 
fwelling  into  hills,  and  at  length  terminating 
in  two  high  points  at  a confiderable  diflance 
from  each  other. 

When  you  defcend  from  this  elevated  fitua- 
tion,  a frefli  fet  of  objects  prefent  themfelves 
no  lefs  ftriking  and  pidturefque.  At  the 
bottom,  you  obferve  the  town  of  Caftleton. 
On  a very  high  and  fteep  eminence  to  the 
fouth  of  it,  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  caftle  now 
and  then  catch  your  eye.  And  diredtly  beyond 
the  town  the  celebrated  Mam-Tor  raifes  his 
lofty  head,  and  with  an  awful  majefty  feems 
to  overlook  all  this  fcene  of  beauty  and 
grandeur. 

This  valley  does  not  extend  weft  ward  beyond 
the  town  of  Caftleton,  but  here  forms  a moft 
noble  and  magnificent  amphitheatre,  its  back 
rifing  in  many  parts  at  leaft  looo  feet,  and 
the  diameter  of  its  front  meafuring  nearly  two 
miles.  If  purfued  in  a contrary  diredtion,  it 
will  however  be  found  to  be  of  very  great 
length,  extending  to  the  diftance  of  40  miles, 
even  below  the  town  of  Derby. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  valley  the  views  are 
extremely  diverfified.  In  fome  places  it  becomes 
very  narrow,  and  its  fides  are  fo  thickly  cloathed 

with 
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with  wood,  as  to  render  it  almofl:  impafTable. 
It  then  gradually  opens  again,  and  you  have  a 
wide  extended  profped  before  you.  Every 
mile,  nay  alinoll;  every  flep  prefents  frelh  ob- 
jedts  and  fcenes,  fome  of  them  the  moft  grand 
beautiful,  and  romantic,  which  can  be  con-^ 
ceived.  Whoever  has  followed  the  courfe  of  the 
river  Derwent  from  Hatherfage  by  Chatfwortb, 
Darley,  Matlock,  and  Duffield,  as  far  as  the 
town  of  Derby,  will  have  a clearer  idea  of  the 
highly  varied  and  charming  fcenery  of  this  valley 
than  any  words  can  convey.  However,  it 
may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  attempt  a 
defcription  of  that  part  of  it,  which  palTes  near 
the  village  of  Matlock. 

Before  you  reach  Matlock,-  when  you  ap- 
proach it  from  the  fouth,  you  are  prefented 
with  a fpecimen  of  the  fcenery,  by  which  the 
dale  is  diftinguilhed.  It  is  a piece  of  rock  at 
the  bottom  of  Cromford  hill,  which  is  finely 
varied  on  its  furface,  and  beautifully  fringed 
with  wood. 

The  entrance  into  Matlock  dale  from  hence, 
is  thro’  a rock,  which  has  been  blafted  for  the 
purpofe  of  opening  a convenient  palfage.  It 
was  intended  to  have  left  a rude  arch,  when 
this  palfage  was  made.  I’he  idea  was  a happy 
one,  and  had  it  been  carried  intb  execution 
would  have  had  an  excellent  effedt.  But  even 
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in  its  prefent  ftate  the  views  from  this  place 
are  very  ftriking ; and,  if  the  eye  has  not 
already  been  accuftomed  to  behold  fuch  fcenes 
of  natural  beauty,  the  mind  of  the  fpedlator 
muff  be  ftrongly  impreffed  with  the  extraordi- 
nary one,  which  i^  here  difplayed  to  his  fight. 

On  the  left  hand  high  and  prodigious  ledges 
of  bare  and  large  rocks  appear.  Carting  your 
eye  on  the  contrary  fide  of  the  dale,  you  fee 
others  riling  in  fome  places  to  the  perpendicular 
height  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  and 
forming  a mort  magnificent  rampart.  But 
the  horror,  which  they  would  otherwife  infpire, 
is  greatly  dimini rtied  by  the  variety,  of  trees  and 
rtimbs,  with  which  feveral  of  them  are  adorn- 
ed. Thefe  give  a foftnefs  to  the  fcene,  and 
render  it  both  beautiful  and  fublime.  Whilrt 
the  lower  part  of  the  dale  is  covered  with  wood, 
and  branches  of  trees  hang  in  a very  pleafing 
manner  over  the  edge  of  the  river,  the  mort 
rtupendous  rocks  are  feen  above,  boldly  pro- 
jecting forward,  fome  entirely  bare,  and  others 
partly  covered  with  flirubs,  which  have  no 
nourirtiment  or  fupport,  but  what  are  found 
in  the  crevices  of  thefe  rocks. 

The  beauty  of  this  fcene  is  very  much 
heightened  and  improved  by  the  conrtant  wind- 
ings of  the  dale,  which  extends  in  nearly  the 
fame  romantic  rtile  to  the  dirtance  of  two 
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miles.  But,  to  render  the  charms  of  this 
delightful  place  more  complete,  the  river 
Derwent,  which  has  been  already  obferved  to 
pafs  thro’  it,  flows  in  fome  parts  with  a noify 
and  rapid  current,  and  in  other  with  fuch  a 
deep  and  gentle  flream,  that  its  unruffled 
furface  clearly  refledts  the  rocks  and  wood  near ' 
its  margin.  Thus  do  rocks,  trees,  flirubs, 
and  water  confpire  at  once  to  fill  the  mind  of 
the  fpedlator  with  admiration  and  delight. 

Matlock  dale  will  be  feen  with  flill  additional 
advantage  by  crofling  the  river  in  a boat  above 
the  old  Bath.  It  is  obfervable  here,  that  art 
has  contributed  to  improve  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  place.  On  landing  three  walks  are  feen 
pointing  thro’  the  wood  in  fo  many  different 
diredlions.  Two  of  them,  by  various  and 
frequent  windings  along  the  fide  of  the  dale, 
at  lafl:  bring  you  to  its  fummit ; and  from  the 
edge  of  a very  high  and  fteep  precipice  you  have 
a new  and  different  view  of  all  the  beautiful 
fcenes,  thro’  which  you  have  paffed.  The 
other  path  which  I have  mentioned,  is  called 
the  Lover’s  Walk,  and  runs  along  the  fide  of 
the  river.  It  has  been  cut  thro’  the  wood, 
and  is  beautifully  arched  by  the  branches  of 
the  trees,  with  which  it  is  enclofed.  Befides 
thefe,  there  is  another  very  pleafant  walk  thro’ 
a grove,  which  lies  betwixt  the  old  and  new 
Baths.  But 
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But  there  is  no  one  objed;  in  Matlock-dale 
fo  ftriking,  as  a grand  and  ftupendous  rock, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  High  Tor.  It 
rifes  almoft  perpendicularly  from  the  river  to 
the  height  of  about  three  hundred  feet,  and 
boldly  projeds  its  broad  front  into  the  valley. 
The  upper  part  is  one  folid  mafs,  and  for  fixty 
yards  appear  to  be  entirely  perpendicular. 

Diredly  oppofite  to  the  High  Tor,  is  a veiy 
high  eminence  called  Maffon  Hill;  and  a good 
and  eafy  afcent  has  lately  been  formed  to  its 
fummit.  This  point  is  called  the  Heights  of 
Abraham,  and  furniflies  a view  of  almoft  the 
whole  length  of  the  valley.  As  you  are  now 
raifed  to  a confiderable  height  above  every 
objed,  their  general  fize  and  appearance  are 
greatly  changed.  Even  the  High-Tor  lofes 
all  its  grandeur  and  fublimity.  But  this  eifed 
is  compenfated  for  in  fome  meafure  by  the 
enlarged  and  multiplied  views  of  the  valley  with 
which  you  are  furniftied.  Nor  is  there  any 
other  fituation,  from  which  fo  complete  an 
idea  can  be  formed  of  all  its  parts  at  the  fame 
time. 

In  purfuing  the  courfe  of  the  other  rivers, 
which  run  thro’  the  Peak  of  Derbyftiire  feveral 
romantic  dales  are  to  be  met  v/ith.  The  banks 
of  the  Wye,  which  has  its  fource  near  Buxton 
4re  in  many  places  very  ftriking  and  beautiful. 

They 
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They  are  particularly  fo  in  Monfal  Dale,  which 
is  fituated  near  the  road  leading  from  Bakewell 
to  Tidefwell.  I believe,  it  is  feen  to  the 
greateft  advantage  at  that  particular  part,  where 
it  approaches  the  neareft  to  the  above  road. 
That  man  muft  be  deftitute  of . tafte  for  the 
beauties  of  nature,  who  can  travel  this  way  and 
look  into  it  without  being  filled  with  the 
highefl  degree  of  admiration'  and  delight. 
Standing  upon  the  edge  of  a high  and  fteep 
precipice  and  calling  his  eye  down  into  the 
valley,  he  will  behold  almofl  every  objedl, 
which  can  contribute  to  render  a fmall  fcene 
beautiful. 

He  will  fee  the  river  Wye  winding  its  cur- 
rent thro’  a rich  and  verdant  dale  and  near  its 
bank  a fmall  farm-houfe  encompafied  and  partly 
concealed  with  wood  : He  will  find  the  fide  of 
the  valley,  on  which  he  Hands,  very  fteep  and 
nearly  perpendicular,  in  fome  parts  formed  of 
a dark  ftiale,  in  fome  adorned  with  low  fiirubs, 
and  in  other  covered  with  a fliort  green  turf, 
with  here  and  there  a large  piece  of  rock 
ftarting  from  its  furface.  Throwing  his  eye 
acrofs  the  dale,  he  will  perceive  the  oppofite 
fide  rifing  from  the  bottom  with  a more  gentle 
and  gradual  afcent,  and  foftened  by  a rich 
covering-  of  wood  and  herbage.  In  fhort,  he 
will  obferve  the  whole  fcene  poftefi'ed  of  a great 
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diverfity  of  beautiful  objedls,  of  which  an 
adiual  view  of  the  place  can  alone  give  an  ade- 
quate and  compleat  idea. 

The  chief  impreflion  which  Monfal-dale 
makes  upon  the  mind,  is  that  of  a quiet  and 
peaceful  fcene.  This  is  the  prevailing  cha- 
racter of  the  place,  excepting  at  the  feafon  of 
harveft,  when  it  puts  on  a more  chearful  and 
lively  appearance.  It  is  then  a little  in  motion, 
but  the  objects,  when  feen  from  the  precipice, 
which  I have  already  mentione'd,  feem  to  be 
of  a fmall  and  diminilhed  fize.  However  this 
change  in  their  appearance  has  an  agreeable 
effect.  Its  novelty  ftrikes  the  mind  with  plea- 
fure  and  furprize. 

Other  parts  of  Monfal-dale  are'  likewife 
worth  vifiting.  The  views  near  its  head  are 
very  pleafing.  At  this  place  Litton  Frith 
opens  into  it,  and  a high  point  of  land,  which 
runs  in  between  the  dales,  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  the  cultivation  of  aromatic  plants. 
The  whole  plantation  contains  about  twenty 
acres,  and  Mr.  Baker,  whofe  houfe  Hands  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  it,  has  covered  the  rocks  in 
this  part  with  fruit  trees.  From  this  high 
lituation  there  is  a view  into  three  beautiful 
dales,  which  extend  from  hence  in  fo  many 
different  directions.  Thefe  are  Monfal-dale, 
Litton  Frith,  and  Miller-dale.  By  following 

the 
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the  laft  up  towards  Buxton  you  are  prefent-  ' 
ed  with  feveral  charming  and  magnificent 
fcenes. 

The  bdfi:  are  about  five  miles  from  it  and 
at  a fmall  diftance  from  the  village  of  Worm-  ' 
hill.  The  dale  in  this  part  is  very  deep. 
When  you  are  come  to  the  bottom,  you  are 
firuck  with  the  fight  of  a prodigious  large 
rock,  called  Chee-Tor.  It  is  faid  to  be  120 
yards  in  height.  In  fome  parts  it  over-hangs 
confiderably,  and  is  beautifully  fringed  with 
wood.  There  is  great  variety  in  the  face  of 
this  rock,  nor  can  it  be  feen  to  advantage  un- 
lefs  the  fpedlator  frequently  changes  the  ground, 
on  which  he  ftands. 

The  rivulet,  which  flows  at  its  foot,  is 
likcwife  very  beautiful.  It  is  filled  with  large 
flones,  and  forms  many  natural  cafcades. 

A little  way  higher  up  the  dale  are  alfo 
many  delightful  fcenes.  And  it  may  be  proper 
to  add,  that  at  the  diftance  of  a mile  from 
Buxton  is  a deep  and  craggy  precipice,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Lover’s  Leap.  The 
dale  in  this  part  is  no  more  than  a narrow  and 
tremendous  chafm,  and  it  requires  fome  firm- 
nefs  of  mind  to  be  able  to  look  down  to  the 
bottom  of  it,  without  feeling  fome  degree,  of 
terror. 
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Dove-dale,  about  three  miles  from  Afliborne; 
and  one  from  the  road  leadins:  from  thence  to 
Buxton,  is  juftly  celebrated  for  its  wild  and 
fantaftic  appearance.  The  lides  of  this  valley 
are  in  alinoft  every  part  deep  and  craggy. 
However,  there  is  a tolerably  good  defcent 
into  it  near  a high  hill,  called  Thorpe-cloud. 
When  you  come  to  the  bottom,  you  find 
yourfelf  enclofed  in  a very  narrow  and  deep 
dale.  Railing  your  eye  up,  you  obferve,  ou 
the  right  hand,  many  craggy  rocks,  one  placed 
above  another  to  a vafi:  height,  and  on  the  left, 
a deep  and  almoft  perpendicular  afcent  finely 
covered  with  wood  and  herbage. 

This  is  the  general  appearance  of  the  dale 
at  the  firfi:  entrance  into  it.  But  when  you 
have  proceeded  a few  hundred  yards,  you  are 
Ifruck  with  rocks  of  the  mod  fmgular  and 
extraordinary  fliape. 

■ In  fome  places  they  are  feen  rifmg  up  to 
the  perpendicular  height  of  thirty  or  forty 
yards  in  the  form  of  pyramids,  or  fpires  of 
churches,  and  entirely  detached  from  the  fide 
of  the  vale.  In  other  parts,  they  lean  over 
the  river,  and  feem  to  threaten  immediate 
dedrudlion  to  every  one,  who  palTes  by  them. 
After  having  proceeded  nearly  a mile  up  tlie 
dale,  you  fee  a fine  natural  arch,  about  40 
feet  high  and  1 8 wide,  in  a chain  of  rocks 
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which  extends  along  the  edge  of  a high  pre- 
cipice, but  fo  entirely  detached  from  it,  as 
to  have  the  appearance  of  a ftrong  maffy  wall, 
formed  by  human  hands.  When  you  have 
palfed  through  the  arch,  you  obferve,  at  a 
little  diftance  beyond  it,  two  fmall  caves,  one 
called  Reynard’s  Hall,  and  the  other  his 
kitchen.  This  lituation  furnifhes  a beautiful 
but  confined  view  of  the  dale. 

The  rocks  on  the  op)pofite  fide  are  finely 
adorned  with  hanging  woods,  and  at  a finall 
diftance  from  hence  in  the  midft  of  this 
woody  fcenery  arifes  a grand  folitary  pointed 
rock,  which  by  way  of  eminence  is  known, 
by  the  name  of  Dove-dale  church.  Its  ap-' 
pearance  is  peculiarly  pleafmg  and  fublime, 
and  cannot  fail  to  ftrike  the  eye  of  every  one, 
who  paffes  by  it. 

This  valley  is  fo  very  narrow  at  the  bottom 
that  though  there  is  a foot  path  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  it  is  extremely  dif- 
cult  and  dangerous  to  pafs  thro’  on  horfe- 
back.  The  road  lies,  in  many  places,  over 
fteep  and  craggy  rocks,  and  in  other  parts  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  dale  approach  fo  nearly 
to  each  other,  that  you  are  obliged  to  ride 
thro’  the  middle  of  the  river.  Through  in- 
advertency and  an  ignorance  of  the  place,  a 
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friend  and  myfelf  were  tempted  by  curiafity 
to  proceed  fo  far,  as  to  render  a retreat  with 
our  horfes  wholly  impradticable,  and  it  was 
not  without  the  utmod:  difficulty  and  danger, 
that  we  fcrambled  over  the  remainder  of  the 
rocks,  which  we  had  to  pafs.  No  perfon, 
who  has  a proper  regard  for  his  own  fafety, 
Ihould  attempt  to  go  beyond  the  ftraits  of  the 
dale  on  horfeback.  But  it  would  be  dill 
more  imprudent  to  try  to  get  out  by  climbing 
up  its  ddes.  A fatal  accident,  which  hap- 
pened' fome  years  ago,  diould  ferve  as  a warn- 
ing againd:  making  fo  bold  and  hazardous  an 
attempt. 

Formerly  it  was  a cudrom  with  a family  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Affibourn,  occadonally 
in  the  dimmer  feafon,  to  make  an  excurfion 
to  Dove-dale.  They  generally  left  their  car- 
riage at  the  entrance  into  the  dale,  and  thofc, 
Avho  chofe  to  ride  from  thence  to  the  cave, 
where  a cold  collation  was  prepared,  were 
provided  v/ith  horfes  for  that  purpofe.  One  day, 
as  they  were  proceeding  along  the  bottom  of 
the  dale,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Langton,  Dean  of 
Clogher  in  Ireland,  propofed  on  horfeback  to 
afeend  a very  dreep  precipice  neajr  Reynard’s 
Hall,  which  is  apparently  between  three  and 
four  hundred  feet  high : and  Mifs  La  Roche  a 
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young  lady  of  the  party  with  greater  fpirit 
than  prudence  begged,  that  die  might  get  up 
behind  him,  and  accompany  him  in  his  bold 
adventure.  Her  requeft  was  immediately 
complied  with,  aiid  the  head  of  the  horfe  di- 
Ted:ed  up  the  precipice.  When  they  had 
climbed  the  fheep  afcent  to  a conliderablc 
height,  either  thro’ accident  or  the  extreme 
declivity  of  the  fituation  the  feet  of  the  horfe 
dipt,  and  they  all  tumbled  down,  the  clergy^ 
man  and  horfe  to  the  bottom  of  tbe  dale,  but 
the  lady  not  quite  fo  far,  being  ftopt  in  her 
defcent  by  a bramble  budi,  which  caught  hold 
of  her  hair.  When  the  Dean  was  taken  up, 
he  was  found  to  be  bruifed  in  a mod  terrible 
and  fhocking  manner.  However,  being  dill 
alive,  he  was  conveyed  to  Adibourn,  where 
he  languifhed  a few  days  and  then  expired. 
When  the  fervants  afcended  the  precipice  to 
difentangle  the  young  lady,  they  found  her  in 
an  infenfible  date,  ' She  likewife  was  imme- 
diately taken  to  Adibourn,  where  die  remained, 
till  die  was  fo  much  recovered,  as  to  bear  a 
removal.  The  horfe  was  more  fortunate  than 
either  of  its  riders.  Tho’  it  rolled  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  precipice,  the  only  injury  which 
it  received  from  the  fall,  was  a few  bruifes 
on  its  fides,  occafioned  by  the  dirrups  of  the 
faddic. 
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Dovedale,  as  Mr.  Gilpin||  obferves,  is  a 
calm  fequeflered  fcene,  and  yet  not  wholly 
the  haunt  of  folitude  and  contemplation.  It 
is  too  magnificent  and  too  interefling  a piece 
of  fcenery  to  leave  the  mind  wholly  difengaged. 
The  fame  agreeable  and  ingenious  writer  alfo 
remarks,  ‘‘  On  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  mofi:  pleafing  pieces  of  fcenery  of  the 
kind  we  any  where  meet  with.  It  has  fome- 
thing  peculiarly  charadlerifiic.  Its  detached 
perpendicular  rocks  ftamp  it  with  an  image 
entirely  its  own,  and  for  that  reafon  it  affords 
the  greater  pleafure.  For  it  is  in  fcenery  as 
in  life.  We  are  mofi:  ftruck  with  the  pecu- 
liarity of  an  original  charadler,  provided  there 
is  nothing  offenfive  in  it.” 

Middleton-Dale,  thro’  which  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Tidefwell  to  Chcflerfield  paffes,  is  a 
narrow,  winding,  and  deep  chafm.  In  gran- 
deur and  beauty  it  is  inferior  to  all  thofe  valleys 
and  dales,  which  I have  attempted  to  defcribe. 
Yet  the  rocks  in  it  are  of  fo  peculiar  a fhape, 
that  they  never  fail  to  make  a flriking  im- 
prefiion  upon  the  minds  of  thofe,  who  happen 
to  vifit  the  place.  On  the  north  fide  they 
bear  a ftrong  refemblance  to  the  round  towers 

and  buttreffes  of  a ruined  caftle.  In  fome 
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parts  there  is  fuch  an  appearance  of  mouldings, 
that  one  can  fcarcely  help  thinking,  that  the 
chiffel  has  been  employed  in  their  formation. 

The  rocks,  more  efpecially  on  the  north 
fide,  are  entirely  perpendicular  and  rife  to  the 
height  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet.  But 
they  are  every  where  naked  and  unadorned, 
excepting  at  a point  near  the  entrance  into 
Eyam  dale.  Here  Mr.  Longfdon  has  raifed  a 
beautiful  plantation,  and  in  the  midft  of  it 
formed  a grotto,  which  he  has  furnilhed  with 
fome  of  the  moft  elegant  foflils  colledled  in  that 
part  of  the  county. 

The  views  in  this  dale  arc  alfo  a little  diverfi- 
hed  by  its  frequent  'windings.  The  road  is  fo 
very  narrow,  and  the  angles  fo  acute,  that, 
when  you  look  forward,  you  are  naturally  led 
to  conclude,  that  the  high  and  fliarp  projec- 
tions will  totally  obftrudt  your  paffage,  and 
that  you  cannot  proceed  any  further  in  that 
direction. 

; From  the  view  which  has  been  given  of  the 
general  furface  of  Derbyfliire,  we  fee,  that  it 
furnifhes  many  fcenes  of  pidiurefque  beauty. 
But  in  vain  fliall  we  look  for  them,  excepting 
in  the  valleys.  Nothing  can  be  more  dreary 
2nd  dellitute  of  entertainment,  than  the  country 
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which  generally  borders  upon  them.  Tho* 
the  hand  of  cultivation  has  made  confiderable 
improvements  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the 
Peak,  yet  in  the  north  large  trads  of  poor  and 
w'afle  land  are  feen  almoft  every  where.  In 
many  fituations  fcarcely  a lingle  houfe  or  tree 
appears  to  divert  the  mind  of  the  traveller,  and 
the  eye  grows  weary  with  beholding  fcenes’  fo 
totally  deftitute  of  beauty  and  variety. 

However,  tho’  the  moors  of  Derbyfliire  are 
in  themfelves  fo  unpleafmg  and  even  difguftful 
to  the  imagination,  yet  they  ferve  by  way  of 
contrail  to  heighten  the  beauty  of  the  dales 
and  vallies,  by  which  they  are  interfered. 
The  fudden  and  great  change  in,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  country  which  thefe  occafion, 
fills  the  mind  with  furprize  and  delight.  The 
lengthened  lliadows,  which  on  the  fun’s  de- 
cline are  produced  by  the  vail  height  of  the 
mountains,  alfo*  afford  a pleafing  contrail  to 
the  warm  and  vivid  rays  of  the  fun,  glittering 
on  the  oppolite  fide. 

But,  without  the  aid  of  contrail,  the  vales 
of  Derbylhire  are  polfelfed  of  much  pirurefque 
beauty,  and  afford  the  highell  gratification  to 
the  creative  powers  of  the  painter.  For  they 
comprize  within  a fmall  compafs  thofe  power- 
ful and  necelfary  articles  in  the  compofition  of 
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fine  fcenery,  wood,  rock,  and  water,  varying 
their  effedl  according  to  the  different  times  of 
the  day.  Accordingly  they  have  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  mofl:  eminent  painters.  There  ' 
is  one  fcene  in  Matlock-dale  in  particular,  which 
has  excited  general  admiration.  It  is  lituated 
at  the  termination  of  the  range  of  rocks,  which 
begins  near  Cromford,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Rock  at  the  Boat-houfe.  The 
bed:  ftation  for  viewing  it  is  about  half  way 
betwixt  the  boat  houfe  and  the  turnpike  gate. 
The  painters  efteem  this  the  mofl  compleat 
piece  of  fcenery  in  the  whole  valley.^  The 
compolition  is  reckoned  to  be  exceedingly 
good.  It  contains  great  variety  of  rock,  and 
a good  deal  of  wood.  If  it  be  in  any  refpedt 
defedtive,  it  is  in  the  view  to.  the  left  hand, 
which  is  rather  tame.  Notwithflanding  the 
fcene  is  altogether,  in  the  language  of  the 
painter,  extremely  well  built,  and  has  been 
copied  by  fome  very  good  artifts. 

Belides  this,  there  are  many  other  fine 
pieces  of  fcenery  in  thefe  romantic  arid  delight- 
ful dales,  which  have  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  painter.  Thofe,  who  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  feeing  them  touched  by  the  fweet 
and  magic  pencil  of  Mr,  Wright  of  Derby, 
will  eafily  conceive,  how  deferving  they  are  of 
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the  attention,  which  has  been  paid  them^  He 
has  not  been  fatisfied  with  obferving  their  ge- 
neral efFed  in  the  day,  but  has  contemplated 
theni  by  the  pale  and  fdver  light  of  the  moon, 
when  every  objedt  has  repofed  itfelf  in  peace. 


CHAP.  II. 

T^he  atmofphere  and  climate  of  the  county. 


H E atmofphere  and  climate  of  Derby- 
fhire  are  no  lefs  various,  than  the  general 
furface  of  the  country.  In  the  fouthern  part 
of  it,  they  greatly  refemble  thofe  of  neighbour- 
ing counties,  which  have  the  fame  degree  of 
elevation.  But  in  the  high  Peak  and  the 
north-ead:  extremity  of  the  county-  they  are 
materially  different  in  feveral  refpedls. 

One  circumflance,  in  which  the  northern  part 
of  Derbyfhire  differs  from  lefs  mountainous 
countries,  is  in  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls 
in  each  refpedtively.  Being  raifed  into  the 
courfe  of  the  clouds,  which  pafs  over  more 
level  fituations,  it  receives  their  contents  in 
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the  form  of  rain,  hail  or  fnow.  It  is  not  ealy 
to  determine  what  is  the  exa(5l  proportion  when 
compared  with  other  places.  For  all  calcu- 
lations made  with  a weather  gauge  for  the 
purpofe  of  afcertaining  this  point  mufh  be  at- 
tended with  fome  degree  of  uncertainty.  Rain, 
during  the  winter  feafon  frequently  falling  in 
the  Hate  of  fnow,  fleet  and  hail,  cannot  on  ac- 
count of  the  ftrong  winds,  which  prevail  here, 
be  collected  with  fo  much  accuracy,  as  feems 
to  be  requiflte.  However  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention,  that  at  Chatfworth  in  1764,  1765, 
1767,  1768,  about  33  inches  of  rain  fell  at  a 
medium  each  year.§  But  I apprehend,  that  in 
the  north  weft  part  of  the  county,  which  is  ftill 
more  mountainous,  a much  larger  quantity  falls 
in  the  fame  fpace  of  time.  For  it  has  been 
obferved,  that  ihowers,  which  have  Been 
brought  by  the  W’'efteriy  winds,  and  defeended  in 
great  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Buxton,  have  not  reached  or  have  been  carried 
over  the  town  of  Bakewell  and  Chatfworth. 

Upon  comparifon  w-e  fliall  find,  that  fo  large 
a proportion  of  rain  falls  in  fcarcely  any  other 
parts  of  England.  According  to  the  obfer- 
vation  of  Mr.  Barker,  the  mean  annual  quan- 
tity, which  fell  at  Lyndon  during  10  Years 
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(1771  to  1780)  was  rather  more  than  26 
inches.  When  taken  for  a larger  period,  for 
45  Years,  (36 80)  it  amounted  to  only 

22,  210.'!'  The  average  quantity  for  3 years J 
(1778,  1779,  1780,)  which  was  colledled  at 
tlie  houfe  of  the  royal  fociety,  is  ftill  lefs.  It 
was  very  little  more  than  21  inches. 

From  a comparative  view  of  all  thefe  places 
it  therefore  appears,  that  the  quantity  of  rain, 
which  falls  at  Chatfworth  every  year,  exceeds, 
nearly  one  third,  that,  which  has  been  collected 
at  Lyndon  and  London  during  the  fame  fpace 
of  time. 

But  the  fadt  of  which  I am  now  fpeaking, 
does,  not  Hand  in  need  of  any  of  the  foregoing 
obfervations  to  procure  it  credit.  No  perfon, 
who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  high  Peak  of 
Derbyfliire,  can  be  ignorant,  that  it  is  particu- 
larly diftinguiflied  by  its  frequent  rainy  feafons. 

However,  tho’  fo  large  a proportion  of  rain 
falls  in  this  part  of  the  county,  it  cannot  be 
Avith  truth  inferred  from  hence,  that  the  general 
ftate  of  the  atmofphere  is  moifter  here  than  in 
lower  fituations.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
found,  that  on  the  fummit  of  high  mountains' 
a degree  of  drynefs  prevails  unknown  on  the 
plains.  M.  de  Luc  has  by  repeated  experiments 
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and  obfervations  eftabli{hed  this  fadl  beyond  all 
doubt.  He  has  alfo  difcovered,  that  the  air 
on  mountains  is  dryer  in  tho  night,  than  in  the 
day ; a circumftance,  which  had  been  obferved 
alfo  by  M . de  Saufl'ure.  I think  it  proper  to  take 
this  notice  of  the  dry  ftate  of  the  atmofphere 
in  elevated  lituations  during  both  day  and  night, 
not  only  as  a curious  fad:,  but  likewife  as  tend- 
ing  to  throw  fome  light  on  the  general  nature 
of  the  air,  which  prevails  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Derbyfliire, 

Perhaps  it  may  be  imagined,  that  as  a larger 
quantity  of  rain  fails  in  the  Peak  of  Der.bylhire 
than  in  mod:  other  places  in  England,  the  wet 
feafons  are  here  of  longer  continuance.  Tho’ 
fuch  a fuppohtion  may  feem  reafonable,  it  is 
not  Ifridlly  agreeable  to  fad:.  This  difference 
in  the  proportion  of  rain  which  falls  in  high 
and  low  fituations  is  more  owing  to  the  great 
weight  than  the  frequency  or  long  continuance 
of  the  fliowers.  The  inhabitants  of  low  and 
flat  countries  have  no  conception  of  the  violence 
of  the  ftorms,  which  happen  fometimes  in  the 
Peak  of  Derbyfhire.  The  rain  defcends  in 
fuch  torrents  from  the  fky,  that  great  mifchief 
is  done  at  thefe  times  in  all  the  dales  and  vallies. 
I have  often  been  furprized  to  fee  the  ravages, 
occafloned  on  the  fides  of  the  hills  in  different 
places.  I was  more  efpecially  flmck  in  one  of 
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my  excurfions  with  obferving  the  effedis  of 
fuch  heavy  f! lowers  near  Lea  Wood  at  a fmall- 
diftance  from  Cricli.  The  extent  of  the  ground, 
on  which  the  rain  fell,  is  about  ten  acres.  But 
having  a general  defcent  towards  one  particular 
fpot,  the  water  fwelling  into  a large  and  ftrong 
torrent  here  broke  the  fide  of  the  hill,  carried 
down  with  it  a prodigious  quantity  of  foil  and 
Hones,  and  even  tore  up  a large  tree  by  the 
roots.  I believe,  that  rain  falling  upon  fo 
fmall  a furface  feldom  or  never  produces  fuch 
violent  effects  in  low  and  level  countries. 

Another  circumftance  obfervable  in  regard 
to  the  atmofphere  of  the  Peak  of  Derbydiire, 
is,  that  it  is  fubjedl:  to  very  ftrong  winds. 
Bride  currents  of  air  are  often  felt  on  thefe 
high  grounds,  when  the  inhabitants  of  low 
and  lefs  irregular  countries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood fuffer  great  inconvenience  by  the  extreme 
clofenefs  of  the  weather. 

/ 

It  is  alfo  deferving  of  notice,  that  the  air  in 
thefe  elevated  fituations  is  remarkably  clear  and 
tranfparent.  This  is  generally  the  cafe,  when 
on  the  plains  bordering  upon  them,  it  is  dufky 
and  loaded  with  vapours.  This  obfervation, 

' I believe,  will  more  efpecially  hold  good  in 
fine  and  ferene  feafons.  A contrary  appear- 
ance 
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anpe  is  regarded  as  an  indication  of  rainy  and 
unfettled  weather.  It  is  generally  remarked, 
that,  when  the  hills  and  high  mountains  are 
covered  with  mifts  in  the  morning  the  day  is 
more  frequently  wet,  than  when  the  fogs  ap- 
pear in  the  valleys,  or  hanging  upon  'the  edge 
of  the  mountains,  are  difperfed  by  the  riling 
fun. 

To  form  an  accurate  opinion  of  the  general 
temperature  of  the  air  in  Derbylhire,  it  is  evi- 
dently requilite,  that  a feries  of  obfervations 
Ihould  be  made  v/ith  a thermometer  for  a con- 
jiderable  length  of  time.  But  the  information, 
which  I am  able  to  furnilh  in  this  way  is  not 
lb  full  and  fatisfa(flory,  as  I could  wifli.  The 
only  remark,  which  I have  to  commiuiicate 
with  a view  of  afcertaining  this  point  is,  that 
during  the  laft  1 2 years  the  thermometer  has 
never  been  known  to  fall  below  5 degrees,  or  rife 
above  85.  In  moft  fummers  it  is  continually 
varying  from  64  to  74  degrees.  During  the 
lhanp  frofts  of  winter  I believe  it  generally  Hands 
at  14.  There  are  very  few  years,  when  it 
palfes  thefe  two  degrees  of  heat  and  cold. 
But  it  is  evident,  that  from  fuch  general  ob- 
fervations refpedting  any  particular  climate,  no 
Juft  eftimate  can  be  made  of  its  mean  annual 
or  monthly  temperature.  However  fome  notion 
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may  be  formed  of  each  by  attending  to  the  ac- 
counts, which  have  been  given  of  them  in  places, 
fituated  in  nearly  the  fame  latitude  and'  longi- 
tude. Now  in  this  manner  we  may  calculate 
the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  air  at 
Derby.  It  has  already  been  obferved,  that 
the  town  is  fituated  in  lat.  ,52  degrees  57 
or  59  minutes,  and  long.  5 or  6 minutes 
weftj  and  it  appears,  that  the  mean  annual 
temperature  of  Lyndon  in  Rutland,  fituated  in 
latitude  52  degrees  30  minutes,  and  longitude 
3 minutes,  according  to  Mr.  Barker,  was  48 
degrees,  o 3 minutes  during  1 5 years,  ( 1 770 
to  1785).*  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that 
the  mean  annual  temperature  of  Derby  is  not 
materially  different.  Perhaps  the  air  here  may 
be  fornewhat  warmer  on  account -of  its  greater 
affinity  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  This  fuppofi- 
tion  is  rendered  probable  by  comparing  it  with 
the  flandard,  which  Mr.  Kirwan  has  formed 
for  determinings  the  temperature  of  different 
latitudes.  According  to  his  calculation  the 
mean  annual  temperature  for  the  latitujle  of 
Derby  fliould  be  about  50I  degrees. 

We  fhall  fee  ftill  greater  reafon  for  approving- 
this  eftimate,  when  we  confider,  that  this  is 
the  temperature  of  the  fprings  in  the  neigh- 
. * bourhood 


* Mr.  Kirwan’j  eftimate  of  the  temperature  of  different  latitude. 
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bourhood  of  the  town.  For  this  has  been 
regarded  by  attentive  and  accurate  obfervers  as 
nearly  the  fame,  with  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  every  place.* 

But  fuppoling,  that  50+  degrees  is  the  mean 
annual  temperature  of  the  town  of  Derby,  it  is 
obvious,  that  that  of  the  Peak  or  northern 
extremity  of  the ' county  will  be  confiderably 
different.  Its  greater  olevation  above  the  level 
of  the  fea  muft  neceffarily  render  it  much  colder. 
Asr  the  atmofphere  derives  confiderable  heat 
from  the  earth,  difiance  from  it  muft  be  a 
fburce  of  great  cold.  Accordingly  it  is  found, 
that  the  highefi . mountains  under  the  equator 
are,  throughout  the  year,  covered  with  fnow. 
It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  the  line  of  conge- 
lation in  latitude  5 1 degrees  is  in  fummer  time 
5700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  Now  ai 
many  parts  of  the  Peak  in  lat.  53  *-  rife  to  half 
this  height,  the  air  mufi  be  very,  cool  even  in 
the  middle  of  furhmer.  This  effed;  of  elevation 
would  certainly  be  more  fenfibly-  felt,  if  the 
afcent  of  the  country  was  lefs  gradual,  or  did 
not  afterward  extend  confiderably  eveiy  way 
with  nearly  an  horizontal  furface.  It  is  rea- 
fonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  air  is  not  fo  cold 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Derbyfhire,  as  the 
atmofphere  at  the  fame  height  over  plains. 
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For  by  its  contad:  with  the  earth,  it  receives 
fonie  heat  from  thence. 

Another  caufe  of  cold  is  the  large  quantity 
of  rain,  which,  as  it  ha&  been  obferved,  falls 
in  that  part  of  the' county,  whicli  we  are  ex- 
amining. After  wet  feafons  the  ground  is 
always  found  to  have  loft, much  of  its  heat. 
This  effedt  is  produced  not  only  by  the  rain, 
which  defeends  from  the  higher  and  colder 
regions  of  the  atmofphere,  but  likewife  by  the 
evaporation,  which  takes  place  in  confequence 
of  it.  When  the  vapour  begins  to  rife  from 
the  ground  the  mutual  attcadlion  of  the  parti- 
cles of  water  is  diminiflied,  and  the  heat, 
which  now  has  hberty  to  efcape  from  neigh- 
bouring bodies,  rifes  into  the  higher  parts  of 
the  atmofphere,  and  by  this  means  the  eartli 
and  the  air  near  it  are  confiderably  cooled. 

The  clear  and  tranfparent  ftate  of  the 
^ir  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyfliire  contributes 
alfo  to  encreafe  the  cold,  which  is  obferved 
to  prevail  here.  For  the  rays  of  the  fun 
palling  thro’  this  kind  of  atmofphere  do  not 
warm  jt,  as  they  are  known  to  communicate 
heat  only  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
watery  vapours  whicli  it  contains.  It  may 
therefore  be  concluded,  that  the  air  on  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Derbyfliire,  which  is 

clear 
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clear,  tranfparent  and  diy,  will  receive  but 
little  heat  from  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and  con- 
fequently  mufl  be  colder  than  -that  in  lower 
fituations. 

The  ibregoing  obfervations  will  receive 
much  confirmation  from  attending  to  the  large 
quantity  of  fnow,  haH  and  fleet,  which  fall  in 
that  part  of  Detbyihire,  of  which  I am  fpeak- 
ing,  more  efpecially  at  the  beginning  of  the 
winter  and  fpring  feafon.  At  Derby  it  is  not 
unufual  to  hear,  that  the  fnow  lies  there  feveral 
inches,  and  fometimes  a foot  thick,  when 
there  is  not  the  leafl;  appearance  of  any  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town.  However,  in. 
the  middle  of  winter  and  in  very  fevere  weather, 
the  cold  is  i too  intenfe  in  the  high  Peak  to 
fuffer  the  fnow  to  fall,  and  it  has  been  obferv^ 
to  be  more  . abundant  in  the  fouth  of  the 
county. 

Moreover  the  backward  hate  of  vegetation 
in  the  north- part  of  Derbyfliire  is  another  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  coldnefs  of  its  climate. 
Some  kinds  of  grain  will  not  grow,  at  leafl; 
not  ripen  here  at  all,  excepting  in  the  deepefl: 
vallies  and  thofe,  which  are  ufually  fown,  are 
feldom  ready  to  cut,  till  the  near  approach  of 
winter.  In  the  fpring  the  frofl;  continues  long 
in  the  ground,  ‘and  the  feed  cannot  be  fown, 
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before  the  feafon  -is  fir  advanced.  It  may 
therefore  be  expedled,  that  the  harveft  will  be 
very  late.  Accordingly  it  fometimes  happens, 
that  in  fome  fituations  the  corn  never  ripens* 
and  is  only  Cut  down  and  withered  in  the  fun 
and  air. 

There  feems  good  ground  for  prefuming, 
that  the  atmofphere  in  this  part  of  the  king- 
dom is-  more  pure  and  healthful  than  that  in 
lower  fituations.  It  has  frequently  been 
imagined,-  that  the  healthfulnefs  of  countries 
is  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  . their  elevation* 
TJie  lower  parts  of . the  atmofphere  abound 
with  fixed  air,  or  aerial  acid,-  which  is  dif- 
covered  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  the 
noxious  vapour  found  Jin  certain  - caverns 
and  fub terraneous  paflages,  and  feen  like  a 
fubtle  fmoak,  wliich  in  fummer  rifes  about  a 
foot  from  the  ground,  but  in  winter  not  above 
a few  inches.  And  from  its  gravity,  it  may 
be  fuppofed,  that  the  lower  part  of  the  at- 
mofphere mufi:  contain  a larger  quantity  of 
it  than  the  higher.  Hence  I imagine,  fays 
Profefibur  Bergman,  ||  the  reafon  is  plain, 
why  higher  fituations  are  in  general  more 
healthful  than  lower  ones.  And  I have  no 
doubt,  but  that  various  diforders,  both  epi- 
demic 
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demic  and  endemic  arifc  from  the  different 
quantities  of  aerial  acid  in  the  atmofphere. 

Tho’  this  opinion  maybe  in  fome  meahire jud:, 
yet  it  mud;  be'underdood  with  fome  degree  of 
limitation . F rom  the  experimenJ:s  & obfervations 
of  M.  Saudure  it  appears,  that  the  healthfulnefs 
of  any  place  is  not  in  proportion  to  its  elevation. 
He  found,  that  the  air  on  four  mountains 
but  of  dve  was  lefs  pure,  than  that  of  the  plains 
lying  at  their  feet,  and  that  only  one,  in  which 
the  air  was  more  healthful  than  in  the  plains 
owed  that  advantage  to  a particular  dtuation: 
He  therefore  prefumes,  ^hat  the  air  at  a cer- 
tain height  lofes  fomewhat  of  its  purity.  ' 

In  fupport  of  this  opinion  he  remarks,  that 
indammable  air,  which,  according  to  the  obfer- 
vations of  S.  Volta,  is  condantly  produced  in 
immenfe  quantity  mud,  as  it  is  lighter  than 
common  air,  rife  to  the  more  elevated  regions 
of  the  atmofphere.  On  this  accoiint  very  high 
mountains,  the  tops  of  which  mud:  be  covered 
with  this  elafti’c  duid,  mud  be'  as  unfavourable 
to  health  as  very  deep  valleys.  For,  if  the 
atmofphere  in  low  fituations  be  rendered  Id's 
falubrious  by  the  fixed  air,  with  which  it 
abounds  and  the  grofs  exhalations,  which  its 
den fity  enables  it  to  fupport,  that  on  moun- 
tains raifed  1000  or  1200  yards  above  the 
level  of  the  fea  is  vitiated  by  exhalations,  whidi 
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do  not  lefs  diminiih  its  wholefomenefs,  be- 
caufe  they  happen  to  be  lighter  than  common 
air. 

From  thefe  circumftances  it  has  been  con- 
cluded, that  there  is  a certain  medium  at  whicli 
ceteris  paribus  the  denlity  of  the  air  is  bell: 
adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  health  and  life 
of  man.  This  height  has  been  hxed  by  M* 
SaulTure  at  between  200  and  300  fathoms 
above  the. level  of  the  fea.^ 

Now  if  we  apply  thefe  ■ obfervations  to  the 
northern  part  of  Derbyfhire, . we  lliall  be  in- 
clined to  believe,  that  the  air  there  is  in  mod: 
fituations  favourable  to  health.  For  it  feems 
probable  from  the  obfervations;,  which  have 
been  made  with  a view  of  afeertaining  its 
height,  that  it  is  in  general  raifed  between 
1 500  and  2500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea ; 
a degree  of  elevation,  which  appears  to  cor- 
refpond  to  that,  which  has  been  mentioned  as 
bed:  fitted  to  the  purpofes  of  life  and  health. 

Moreover  there  are  fome  circumftances  more 
peculiar  to  the  Peak  of  Derbyfhire,  from 
which  the  great  purity  of  its  air  may  be  in- 
ferred, There  are  very  few  fources  of  putre- 
fadtion,  no  marfhes,  no  flagnated  waters,  or 
any  of  thofe  caufes  of  putrid  air,  with  which 
low  fituations  abound.  Perhaps  the  flrong 
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currents  of  wind  which  generally  prevail  in 
this  mountainous  country,  may  contribute  in 
an  equal  degree  to  improve  the  hate  of  the 
atmofphere.  Beiides  thefe  favourable  circum- 
ftances  another  has  been  mentioned,  the  in* 
Alienee  of  which  cannot  be  fo  eafily  deter-r 
mined.  It  has  been  thought,  that  the  fre- 
quent and  heavy  rains  which  fall  in  thefe  parts 
produce  Ib 'beneficial  an  effedt  by  walhing  off 
the  impurities,  which  it  contains. 

How  far  thefe  obfervations  agree  with  fadl 
can  only  be  decided  by  thofe,  who  have  refided 
ibme  time  in  the  north  . part  of  Derbyfbire, 
and  clofely  attended  to  the  health  and  difeafes 
of  its  inhabitants.  It  has  been  faid,  that  no 
endemic  or  epidemic  diforders,  no  agues  or 
fevers  are  known  to  prevail  here.  But  this 
afiertion,  if  juft,  mult  be  underftood  with 
fome  degree  of  limitation.  For  upon  enquiiy 
I have  been  frequently  informed,  that  in  the 
deep  vallies  and  narrow  dales  agues  and  fevers 
are  not  uncommon,  tho’  fuch  as  live  in  higher 
fitiiations  are  feldom  troubled  with  thefe 
complaints. 

There  is  one  difeafe,  to  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Derbyfbire  are  fo  much  fubjedt,  that 
it  has  taken  its  name  from  its  great  prevalence 
in  this  fituation.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
Peak  but  is  obferved  as  far  fouth  as  the  town 
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of  Derby.  It  is  accordingly  called  the 
Bronchocele  or  Derby  Neck.  In  the  year 
1769  Mr.  Proffer  publifhed  the  following  de- 
fcription  and  method  of  curing  this  diforder. 

‘ The  Bronchocele,  or  Derby  Neck,  is  a 
tumor  arifing  on  the  fore-part  of  the  neck. 

It  generally  firft  appears  fometime  betwixt  the 
age  of  eight  and  t^velve  years,  and  continues 
gradually  to  increafe  for  three,  four,  or  five 
years ; and  often  the  laft  half-year  of  this  time, 
it  grows  tnore  than  it  had  for  a year  or  two 
before.  It  generally  occupies  the  whole  front 
of  the  neck,  as  the  whole  thyroid  gland  is 
here  generally  enlarged,  but  it  does  not  rife  to 
near  fo  high  as  the  ears,  as  in  the  cafes  Wife- 
man  fpeaks  of,  but  is  rather  in  a pendulous 
form,  not  unlike,  as  Albucafis  fays,  the.  flap  • 
or  dew-cap  of  a turkey  cock’s  neck,  the  bot- 
tom being  generally  the  bigger  part  of  the  tu- 
mor, and  going  gradually  lefs  upwards.  It  is 
foft,  or  rather  flabby  to  the  touch,  and  move- 
able  ; but  when  it  has  continued  fome  years 
afler  the  time  of  its  growing,  it  gets  more  firm 
and  confined. 

By  the  iituation  and  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint, it  occafions  a difficult  breathing,  and 
very  much  fo  upon  the  patient’s  taking  cold, 
or  attempting  to  run  or  walk  faff.  In  fome 
the  tumor  is  fo  large,  and  fo  much  affeds  their 

breathing 
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breathing,  as  to  occalion  a loud  wheezing.  It 
very  rarely  happens  to  boys,  indeed  I have 
never  been  able  to  make  out  one  indance  of  it, 

' in  a man  or  boy. 

‘ It  is  very  common  in  many  counties  in 
England,  Derbyfhire  efpecially,  where  from 
its  frequency  it  has  the  name  of  Derby  Neck, 
and  fome  other  countries  are  almofl  free  from 
it.  I have  been  informed  by  a gentleman  of 
the  faculty,  from  Duffield  in  Derbyfhire,  that 
there  were  near  fifty  poor  girls  afflicted  with  it 
in  that  fmall  village. 

Without  inquiring  into  the  nature  or  caufe 
of  this  difeafe,  our  author  next  proceeds  to  the 
method  of  cure : 

‘ Having  given,  I think,  fuch  a defcription 
of  the  natural  or  curable  Bronchocele,  as  will 
enable  any-one  to  know  it  from  other  complaints 
fomething  like  it,  I proceed  to  the  cure,  which 
when  the  difeafe  exactly  anfwers  the  defcription 
I have  given  of  it,  and  its  continu^^i'--  * ' not 
been  too  long,  I think  I may  lay  will  very 
rarely  fail. 

* I have  known  feveral  completely  cured  at 
very  near  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  which 
was  more  than  twelve  years  after  the  firfl  ap- 
pearance of  the  tumor  of  the  neck ; but  yet  at 
that  age,  I believe  the  cure  is  uncertain,  and 
beyond  it,  though  but  a very  few  years,  more 
doubtful.  • ‘ I have 
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‘ I have  tried  the  remedy  on  fcveral,  at  the 
age  of  feven  or  eight  and  twenty,  but  never 
with  fuccefs,  though  it  may,  I believe,  happen 
fo,  if  the  tumor  appears  not  very  firm  and 
confined,  but  rather  flaccid  and  yielding.  * 

, * Many  no  doubt  lead  miferable  lives,  under 

the  almoft  intolerable  torments  of  fome  tedious 
perplexing  diforders,  fuch  as  the  nervous  kind, 
for  want  of  purfuing  long  enough,  let  the  re- 
medies applied  be  ever  fo  proper  and  likely, 
for  them  to  receive  confiderable  benefit.  It  is 
fuppofed  no  one  can  objedl  againfl  the  medicines 
prepared  here  for  their  cure,  on  account  of 
time,  or  other  obfervations  necelfary  in  their 
ufe,  when  they  are  informed  a month  or  fix 
weeks  at  farthefl,  is  the  longell:  time,  and  no 
confinement,  or  hardly  any  other  reftraint  from 
die  ufual  way  of  living,  is  required. 

‘ Let  one  of  the  following,  powders  be  taken 
early  in  the  rnorning  an  hour  or  two  before 
breakfaff,  and  at  five  or  fix  o’clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, every  day  for  a fortnight  or  three 
^veeks.  The  powder  may  be  taken  in  a little 
fugar  and  water,  or  mixed  with  a little  fyrup, 
or  any  .thing,  fo  that  none  is  lofl: 

Take  Cinnabar  of  Antimony  levigated,  one 
fcruple ; . . 

Woodlice  prepar’d  and  powder’d, 

Burnt  fpunge,  of  each  fifteen  grains, 
to  be  made  into  a powder.  ‘ Af- 
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‘ After  thefe  powders  have  been  taken  for 
the  time  mentioned,  the  patient  fliould  omit 
tiiem  for  about  a fortnight,  and  then  begin 
with  therti  again,  and  take  as  many  more  after 
the  fame  manner,  and  alfo  at  bed  time  every 
night  during  the  fecond  courfe  of  the  powders, 
three  of  the  following  pilis  are  to  be  taken : ' 
Half  an  ounce  of  Mercurial  Pill,  (after  the 
new  difpenfatory)  to  be  divided  into  four 
equal  parts ; . . - 

Burnt  fpunge  half  dram  to  be  mixed  with  it. 
‘ Thefe  medicines  generally  agree  fo  well, 
that  the  patient  is*  neither  troubled  with  lick- 
nefs  nor  any  inconvenience  from  their  ufe,  nor 
is  any  confinement  necefiary,  unlefs  they  are 
taken  in  fevere  weather,  and  then  it  may  be 
only  to  the  houfe ; nor  need  the  diet  be  much 
regarded.  Indeed  I think  it  fufficient,  that  the 
medicines  be  taken  in  a temperate  feafon,  or 
rather  warm  weather,  and  the  patient  lives 
exa^ftly  in  the:  ufual  way,  taking  fome  care 
again  ft  catching  cold.  And  if  meat  he  eaten 
only  every  other  day,  and  toaft  and  river  water, 
6cc.  drank  inftead  of  malt-liquor,  it  will  not 
be  the  worfe;  nor  can  the  medicines  ever  fuc- 
ceed  better  thnn  I have  known  them  feveral 
^ times,  when  t'.here  was  no  difference  at  all 
made  in  the  way  of  living.  If  the  pills  purge, 
two  only  ftaould  be  taken,  and  if  more  than  an 

extra- 
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extraordinary  ftool  a day  is  occafioned  by  them, 
the  dofe  mufl  be  reduced  to  one,  and  continued 
jfo  till  the  pills  are  all  taken.  In  general  it 
will  be  proper,  for  the  patLeiit  to  be  purged 
twice  or  thrice  with  rrianna  and  falts,  or  any 
gentle  cathartic,  before  the  powders  are  begun 
with.  The  medicines  are  here  proportioned 
for  an  adult,  of  a good  conftitution,  therefore 
if  the  patient  is  yodnger,  or  of  a'  weakly  habit, 
the  dofes  muft  be  managed  accordingly. 

‘ The  patient  is  not  to  expedt  to  find  much 
benefit  in  a little  time : perhaps  it  will  be  as 
long  after  the  medicines  are  all  taken,  as  the 
time  they  are  in  taking,  before  much  difference 
will  be  perceived  in  the  -tumor  of  the  neck. 
It  is  neceffary  that  the  medicines  be  begun 
with  at  a proper  time,  efpecially  the  fecond 
courfe ; a few  days  fliould  always  be  difpenfed 
with  upon  that  account. 

■'  ‘ As  to  external  application,  I have  never 
made  ufe  of  any,  as  I think  none  can  be  of 
much  fervice.  Many  recommended  I fhould 
fufpedl  of  doing  harm,-  fuch  as  fomenting  the 
part  with  warm  vinegar^  which  by  its  harden- 
ing the  gland,  though  it  may  fomewhat  leffea 
it,  would  render  it  more  difficult,  if  not  inca- 

pable  of  being  quite  reduced  to  its  proper  ftate.-f* 

Mr. 

♦ 

-f-  A fomewhat  difi'erent  method  of  curing  the  bronchocele  has  been 
pfadifed  with  great  fucceis  at  Coventry.  There  are  two  receipts  by  w'hich 
the  medicine  has  been  prepared.  They  are  faid  to  be  equally  efficacious,  and 
-the  contents  of  each  arc  given  in  the  Medical  Comment.  Vol,  7,  page  24." 
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Mr.  Proffer  in  this  account  of  the  Derby 
Neck  has  fallen  into  a miftake  in  fuppofmg, 
that  boys  are  not  fubjedt  to  it.  If  the  part,  in 
which  the  diforder  appears,  was  expofed  to 
view,  he  would  eahly  fee,  that  they  arc  liable 
to  it,  tho’  not  in.  an  equal  degree  with  girls. 
I would  alfo  obferve,  that  the  thicknefs  of  the 
neck  in  fome  inftances  arifes  from  an  enlarge- 
ment‘of  every  part,  with  little  or  no  app^r- 
anCfe  of  a tumour'-^  in -the  front.-  r-  iff  other 
refpedts  hi's  defcriptioh  feems-’to  be '’  accurate 
and  I hope,  that  a defire  of  furnifhing  a‘  remedy 
for  fo  common  a diforder,  will  be  thought  a 
fufficient  apology  for  the  length  of  the  quo- 
fationV  • ' - ‘ 


- j 
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A V IN G.  endeavoured  to  give  an  idea  of 


the  external  appearance  of  the  country  in 
Derbydiire,  and  of  the  atmofphere  and  climate, 
by  which  it  is  dilfinguiihed,  I fhall  now  de- 
feend  below  its  furface_  and  examine  its  inter- 
nal ftrudlure.  ' But  the.meafures’^  being  different 
in  their  nature  and  order -in  different  places,  :I 
ihall,  before  I enter  fully  upon  this  branch  of 
my  undertaking,  mark  out  a few  general  di- 
vifions  of  the  county,  according  to  the  feveral 
kinds  of  ftone  and  other  fubftances  which  are 
obierved  to  prevail  in  different  fituations.  Now 
the  moft  obvious  and  convenient  diftindlion, 
which  can  be  made  for  this  purpofe,  feems  to 
be  that  of  confidering  the  country  under  the 
general  heads  of  limeflone,  coal,  and  gritflone 
land. 

I fhall  begin  with  deferibing,  as  accurately 
as  I am  able,  the  extent  of  the  various  beds  of 
limeflone  land  wliich  I have  obferved  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Derby fhire.  The 


* In  I'hb  and  the  following  pages  the  word  meafures  is  ufed  uiHead  of 
ftrata,  being  a term  better  undeiftood  by  Englilh  miners,  - 
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The  inoft  extenlive  tradt  of  this* 'kind  is 
litiuited  on  the  north-wefl  fide  of  the  county, 
its  nioft  northern  extremity  appears  at 
Calileton.  The  line,  by  which  it. is  bounded 
on  the  welf,  runs  along  the  well:  edge  of  Peak 
forelf,  and  dretching  forward  by  the  ead  fide 
of  Combs  Mofs,  continues  in  this  direction  as 
tar  as  Buxton.  In  its  courfe  from  this  place 
it  inclines  in  a fmall  degree,  to  the  north,  but 
foon  returning  to  its  former  direidion  it  ex- 
tends along  the  ead  fide-  of  Ax-Edge  to  Dove- 
head.  It  then'  follows  the  boundary  line  of 
the  county  about  12  miles,  and  afterwards 
crolTing  the  river  Dove  extends  a few  miles 
into  Stadbrddiire.  The  mod  fouthern  part  of 
Derby diire,  in  which  it  is  to  be  feen,  is  about 
two  miles  north  from  Adiborne.  From  hence 
the  line,  by  which  it  is  bounded,  running  in 
an  eadern  diredlion,  pades  a little  way  to  the 
fouth  of  Kniveton,  Atlow,  Ilognadon,  Hop- 
ton,  Caldclow,  Wirkfworth  as  far  as  Matlock, 
At  this  place  its  courfe  is  again  changed.  It 
now  points  northward,  and  extends  on  the 
cad  fide  of  Snitterton,  Winder,  Youlegrave, 
Bakewell,  Stoney-Middleton,  Ilallebage  and 
Bradwell.  After  palTing  the  road  lying  be- 
tween Cadleton  and  Hope  it  terminates  at  a 
dnail  didance  above  it  in  the  valley  of  Edale. 

Befidc'' 
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Befides  this  large  trad;  of  limellone  land, 
there  is  another  of  fmaller  extent  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  county.  It  forms  that  high  ridge, 
which  has  been  mentioned  as  fituated  in  this 
part.  It  begins  at  Pleafly,  and  in  its  courfe  to 
' the  north  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  Glapwel, 
and  the  towns  of  Bolfover,  Barlborough  and 
Killimardi.  It  fp reads  eaftward  into  Notting- 
hamfliire  in  every  part  from  its  very  firft  ap- 
pearance. But  its  progrefs  to  the  north  is  ftill 
more  extended.  For  I am  credibly  informed, 
that  it  reaches  with  very  little  interruption  as 
far  as  Tinmouth  caftle  in  .the  county  of. 
Northumberland.  • 

Moreover  there  are  in  fome  other- parts  of 
Derbyshire  beds  of  limeftone  of  ftill  fmaller 
extent.  I believe,  that  they  do  not  in  any  one 
inftance  exceed  two  miles  in  either  length  or 
breadth.  They  are  fituated  at  Afhover,  Crich, 
Turnditch  in  the  parifti  ofDuffield,  Mugginton, 
Xicknall,  and  Ofmafton  near  AShbourn. 

The  principal  trad;  of  country,  where  coal 
is  found,  begins  towards  the  fouth  at  Stanton, 
Dale,  and  Morley,  and  extends  northwards  as  far. 
as  Scotland.  It  is  called  the  great  northern 
rake,  and  I am  informed  that,  excepting  it  is 
interfed:ed,  near  Ferrybridge  in  YorklFire,  by 
a bed  of  limeftone  about  three  miles  broad,  it., 
may  be  traced  to  the  northern  extremity  of 

this 
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this  kingdom.  Eaft wards  it  fpreads  at  firft 
into  Nottinghamfliire,  but  begins  to  be  bounded 
on  that  fide  at  Pleally  by  the  ridge  of  limeftone, 
which  has  already  been  noticed  as  lying  in  this 
part  of  Derbyflrire.  The  line,  by  which  it  is 
limited  after  leaving  Morley,  runs  on  the  weft 
fide  of  Horfley  and  Belper,  and  appears  again 
at  Lea,  Alton  in  the  Parifh  of  Afliover,  Stub- 
ley,  Dore,  and  Totley  in  the  Parifh  of  Dron- 
field,  and  continues  in  this  direction  till  it 
enters  Yorkftiire. 

At  Chinley  hills  near  Chapel  le  frith  coal 
has  likewife  been  found.  The  ground,  in 
which  it  appears,  is  about  3 miles  in  length 
and  2 in  breadth.  At  Newhall  in  the  Parifh 
of  Stapenhill,  at  Meafham  in  the  moft  fouthern 
extremity  of  the  county,  at  Church  Grefly, 
at  Calk,  and  in  Hartington  upper  quarter  near 
Buxton,  there  are  alfo  tradls  of  goal  of  nearly 
the  fame  extent. 

As  to  that  part  of  Derbyfliire,  where  grit- 
ftone  is  found,  tho’  it  does  not  comprehend  all 
the  country  which  has  not  been  defcribed  un^ 
der  the  two  foregoing  divifions,  it  is  of  much 
greater  extent  than  either  of  them.  The  fitu- 
ation,  in  which  it  moft  uniformly  prevails,  is  ' 
the  north  and  north-weft  extremity  of  the 
county.  It  is  alfo  met  with  throughout  all 
that  trad,  which  lies  between  the  two  prin- 

E cipal 
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cipal  beds  of  liineftone  and  coal,  which  have 
been  deferibed.  Of  this  diflridl  of  gritlfone 
land  the  eaft  moor  forms  the  moft  conliderablc 
part,  tho’  with  various  breadth  it  extends  to 
the  fouth  alraoft  as  far  as  the  town  of  Derby. 
Some  beds  of  this  kind  but  of  fmatl  extent  are 
abb  to  be  feen  at  Alleftry,  Maekworth,  Lang- 
ley, and  Stanton,  and  a few  other  places  in 
the  county. 

Befides  the  feveral  diftridls,  which  have 
been  now  marked  out  under  the  three  divifions 
oflimeftone,  coal,  and  gritflone  land,  there 
is  a veiy  confiderable  one,  in  which  no  beds 
of  Bone  of  any  kind  are  to  be  met  with  near 
the  fiirface.  If  a ftraight  line  be  drawn  from 
Afhbourn  thro’  Derby  to  the  borders  of  Nbt- 
tingiiamfliire,  it  will  comprehend,  all  that  part 
of  the  county,  which  lies  to  the  fouth  of  fuch 
a line,  excepting  thofe  fmall  tradfs  of  a different 
nature,  which  have  already  been  pointed  out 
as  appearing  in  this  fouthern  fituation. 

Having  endeavoured  to  deferibe  in  different 
parts  of  the  county  the  different  nature  of  the 
ground  near  the  furface,  let  us  proceed  to  ' 
examine  at  ftill  greater  depths  in  the  earth, 
the  Various  beds,  which  have  been  now  marked 
out. 

I 

The  obfervatio'ns,  which  I fliall  make,  will 
be  confined  almofl:  entirely  to  the  tw'o  largelf 

tradtS; 
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tni6ts  of  limeftone  and  coal  land,  which  have 
already  been  mentioned.  In  defcribing  the 
internal  Ilrufture  of  the  earth  in  thefe  parts, 
I lhall  point  out  the  order,  and  thicknefs  of 
the  various  beds  which  have  been  examined, 
and  then  confider  the  poiitions  in  which  they 
are  generally  found. 

In  that  extenlive  tradl  of  limeftone  country, 
wliicli  has  been  mentioned  as  lying  in  the 
north-weft  part  of  Derbyfhire  the  earth  has 
been  penetrated  in  feveral  places  to  a confide- 
rable  depth.  Now  in  thefe  various  fit, nations 
the  order  of  the  meafujes  appears  to  be  con- 
liderably  different.  But  it  is  fcarcely  poftible 
to  convey  a clear  idea  of  them  without  a plate 
reprefenting  a fedliqn  of  the  grouijid,  where 
they  are  found.  Mr.  Whitehurft,  in  his  in- 
genious work,  has  given  feveral  clear  and  dif- 
tinft  ones  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Derby- 
ftiirc.  But  this  publication  not  being  in  the 
hands  of  every  one,  I ftiall  endeavour  to  deferibe 
the  arrangement  and  pofition  of  the  meafures 
in  a fome  what  different  part  of  the  county. 
This  fituation  is  Snittertpn,  a village  lying 
betwixt  Matlock  and  Winfter,  and  in  the 
parifti  of  Darley.  ' 

A is  Snitterton.  B is  a level  fuppofed  to  be 
driven  into  the  hill  in  a fonthward  diredion 
from  A at  Snitterton. 

E 2 C C 
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C C is  a line  reprefenting  the  furface  in  a 
louthward  direction  over  the  fuppofed  level. 

At  D is  a meafure  of  fliale,  which  is  dif- 
tlngui died  by  a dark  fliade.  Under  this  are  fome 
fine  lines,  reprefenting,  beds  of  blue  marbk: 
with  thin  way-boards  of  clay  or  foft  diale  inter- 
vening betwixt  them.  The  beds  are  from  one 
to  two  feet  thick,  and  the  clays  are  in  fome 
places  an  inch  thick,  but  in  others  only  juft  a 
feparation  of  the  beds. 

E is  a meafure  of  limeftone  abopt  50  yards 
thick,  fuppofing  that  a perpendicular  ftiaft  was 
funk  through  it.  The  upper  part  is  a clear 
light  coloured  ftone  containing  balls  of  chert. 
In  fome  places  appear  beds  of  chert  3 or  4 
inches  thick  at  various  diftances,  from  6 to  24 
inches,  from  each  other.  The  lower  part  of 
this  limeftone  is  of  a dun  colour  and  likewife 
contains  chert.  It  has  been  proved  25  yards 
thick  by  finking  a fliaft  at  I.  In  this  fituation 
the  whole  meafure  from  the  furface  of  the 
ground  to  that,  upon  which  it  lies,  is  of  a dun 
colour,  and  is  about  24  yards  thick.  Veiy 
little  lead  ore  has  been  got  in  this  ftone,  tho’ 
many  trials  have  been  made  to  difcover  it. 

F is  a meafure  of  blackftone  about  28  yards 
thick.  It  has  been  proved  in  many  places 
within  the  diftance  of  one  mile  from  Snitterton. 
I am  informed,  that  no  ore  has  been  got  in  it, 

except- 
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excepting  in  a ftrong  vein,  called  the  Side, 
which  erodes  the  High-Tor  at  Matlock;  and 
what  is  found  there  is  of  a light  poor  quality. 
Under  this  blackftone  is  a folid  bed  of  lime- 
done,  feven  feet  thick.  Some  rake- works 
carry  ore  in  this  meafure. 

G'is  a meafure  of  limeftone  1 6-yards  thick. 
Under  it  arc  found  three  very  thin  beds  of  clay, 
in  fome  places  about  an  inch  thick,  and  about 
8 or  10  inches  diftant  from  each  other. 

H is  another  meafure  of  limeftone  30  yards ' 
thick.  The  rake-works  in  it  near  Snittertoii 
bear  the  larged:  quantity  of  ore,  more  efpeciallv 
in  the  upper  part  near  to  the  three  beds  of  clay. 
The  pipe  works  are  alfo  the  bed:  in  this  meafure 
and  often  go  down  to  the  ^fecond  blackftone. 

I and  K are  two  drafts,  which  are  funk  to 
the  fecond  blackdone  in  a rake  work  fouth 
from  Snitterton. 

L is  a fecond  meafure  of  blackftone.  Mr. 
iUfop§  (to  whom  I am  indebted  for  this  def- 
cription)  fays,  that  he  has  never  feen  i‘t  cut 
through  near  Snitterton,  but  upon  enquiry  he 
finds,  that  at  a mine  called  Porter  about  two 
miles  fouth  of  this  village  a draft  was  funk 
through  it,  and  it  was  difeovered  to  be  80 
yards  thick.  But  he  apprehends,  that 
in  this  fituation  the  meafures  happened  to  dip 

E 3 uncom- 

^ Clerk  to  Peter  Nightingale,  of  Lea,  Pi’ij. 
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uncommonly.  For  at  a place,  about  2 miles 
fouth-weft  from  Snitterton,  this  meafure  has 
been  cut  through  and  found  only  30  yards  * 
thick ; and  in  other  lituations  it  appears  to  be 
not  fo  much. 

This  meafure  of  blackftone  is  thrown  out 
at  the  furface  about  two  miles  fouth  weft  from 
Snitterton,  and  about  half  a mile  further  in  the 
fame  diredtion  at  a mine  called  Hang-Worm 
is  a third  meafure  of  the  fame  kind,  which  has 
been  cut  through  and  found  about  as  thick  as 
the  fecond.  It  appears  at  the  furface  at  a 
place,  called  Grange  Mill. 

Mr.  Alfop  has  not  been  able  to  afeertain  the 
thicknefs  of  the  limeftone,  which  lies  betwixt 
the  fecond  and  third  blackftone,  and  informs 
me,  that  he  has  not  found  more  than  three 
mcafures  of  blackftone  in  any  part  of  the 
country. 

In  the  fedlion,  which  is  here  given  of  the 
meaflires  near  Snitterton  the  firft,  which  would 
occur  at  the  furface  if  they  lay  in  an  horizon- 
tal pofition  would  be  that  of  lhale.  But  in 
fome  fttuations  there  is  found  above  this  one  of 
gritftone  alfo.  This-  appears  to  be  the  cafe  in 
the  fedlions,  which  Mr.  Whitehurft*  has 
given  of  the  meafures  at  twb  places  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Betwixt 
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Betwixt  Grange-Mill  and  Darley-Moor,  he 
informs  us,  that  the  following  is  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  meafures  and  tlie  refpedive 
thicknefs  of  each.  i . GritlVone  1 20  yards, 
2.  Shale  the  fame  thicknefs,  3.  Limeftone  50 
yards,  4.  Toadftone  or  blackftone  16  yards, 
5.  LImehone  50  yards,  6.  Toadfhone  16  yards, 
7.  Limeftone  60  yards,  8.  Toadftone  22  yards, 
9.  Limeftone  not  cut  through.  To  thefe  he 
adds  fix  other  meafures  ufually  called  clays  or 
way-boards,  and  fays,  that  in  general  they  are 
not  more  than  four,  five  or  fix  feet  thick,  and 
in  fome  inftances  not  more  than  one  foot.  He 
obferves  that  the  firfi:  meafure  of  clay  feparates 
No.  3 and  4,  the  fecond  No.  4 and  5,  the 
third  No^  5 and  6^  the  fourth  No.  6 and  7, 
the  fifth  No.  7 and  8,  the  fixth  No.  8 and  9. 

F rom  thefe  two  fedtions,  and  other  e:5tamples 
which ‘might  be  produced  it  appears  that  in 
different  fituations  the  arrangement  is  not 
always  entirely  the  fame . One  refpedf  in  which 
they  difagree,  is  in  the  pofition  of  the  clays- 
According  to  the  defer! ption  given  by  Mr. 
Alfop,  they  are  only  found  under  the  fiialc, 
and  the  midcile  of  the  fecond  meafure  of  lime- 
flone.  Whereas  Mr.  Whitehunfl  informs  us, 
that  in  the  fituation  which  he  has  pointed  out, 
tliey  are  always  difeovered  betwixt  every  mea- 
fure of  lunefione  and  toadftone.  I have  ah*o 
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been  informed  by  an  experienced  and  intel- 
ligent mineral  gentleman,  that  upon  the  firll 
and  fecond  blackftone  there  is  a bed  of  light 
coloured  clay  from  one  foot  hx  inches  to  three 
feet  thick.  By  comparing  together  thefe  feveral 
accounts  it  is  fufficiently  manifeft,  that  there 
is  great  diverfity  in  the  htuations  of  the  beds  of 
clay.  But  in  other  places  behdes  thefe,  in 
which  the  beds  of  clay  appear  fo  varioufly  ar- 
ranged, one  of  the  meafures  is  entirely  wanting. 
I believe,  that  the  blackflone  is  not  found  in 
the  mines  at  Eyam,  Foolow,  or  Afhover,  tho* 
fhafts  have  been  funk  to  a very  great  depth  at 
all  thefe  places. 

Another  circumflance  deferving  of  notice  is, 
that  thefe  meafures,  when  they  agree  in  their 
arrangement,  often  differ  in  their  degree  of 
thicknefs,  when  examined  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  This  remark  more  elpecially 
holds  good  when  applied  to  the  blackftone. 
In  fituations  not  very  diftant  from  each  other 
it  has  been  found  to  vary  not  lefs  than  fifty 
yards  in  thicknefs.  The  meafures  of  lime- 
ftone  and  fhale  are  alfo  thinner  in  fome  fituations 
than  other.  The  former,  which  at  Darley  is 
120  yards  thick,  is  only  80  at  Caftleton. 

I fhall  in  this  place  mention  a few  other 
particulars  refpedting  thefe  beds,  and  the  fub- 
fiances  which  they  contain,  tho’  I intend  in  a 

fub- 
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fnbfequent  chapter  to  enlarge  more  fully  upon 
their  nature  and  quality.  The  meafures,  of 
which  I fhall  take  notice,  arc  thofe  of  clay  and 
toadftone. 

Thefe  beds  of  clay  are  generally  of  a light 
colour  with  a blueilh  or  green  tinge.  They  al- 
ways contain  fmall  pieces  of  pyrites,  w’hich  is 
known  amongft  the  miners  by  the  name  of 
yellow  brazil.  They  are  alfo  faid  to  have  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  calcareous  earth  mixed 
with  them. 

In  regard  to  the  blackftone  or  toadftone,  it 
is  found  to  vary  much  in  its  nature  at  dif- 
ferent depths  in  the  earth.  The  upper  part  of 
the  meafure  is  of  a greyifh  blue  colour,  which 
become  darker  in  proportion  as  you  come  nearer 
to  the  lower  furface.  It  alfo  encreafes  in  hard- 
nefs  exadlly  in  the  fame  manner.  In  the  lower 
part  it  fires  at  the  point  of  the  pick.  This 
effedl  is  occafioned  by  irregular  ftreaks  of  a 
reddiih  colour.  In  this  hard  part  of  the  flone 
are  likewife  found  fmall  cavities,  which  con- 
tain a liquid  as  red  as  blood.  Another  fub- 
ftance,  which  is  fometimes  met  with  in  this 
meafure  is  lead  ore.  Small  pieces  about  the 
fize  of  peas  are  interfperled  through  it  on 
Tidefwell  moor.  In  the  middle  of  it  was  alfo 
found  at  this  place  a vein  of  ore  ten  inches 
thick.  Solid  calcareous  fpar  alfo  fometimes 
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runs  into  it  as  thick  as  a man’s  arm.  BnY  it 
is  frequently  difcovered  in  fmall  fragments  or 
white  dots  of  the  fize  of  large  Ihot.  Moreover 
fulphur  alfo  has  been  known  now  and  then  to 
occur  in  it.  A layer  about  an  inch  thick  has 
been  obferved  in  the  virgin  mines  at  Hailebage, 
fo  pure,  that  it  flamed,  wdlen  touch’d  wdth  a 
candle. 

Befides  thefe  there  is  another  circumhance 
deferving  of  notice  in  refpedl  to  the  meafure  of 
blackftone  in  which  it  differs  from  thofe,  which 
are  immediately  above  or  below  it.  It  feldom 
happens,  that  fiffures  or  clefts  are  found  in  it, 
when  they  are  met  with  in  limeflone  at  the 
upper  and  lower  furface.  If  a very  flrong  vein 
of  lead  ore  goes  down  to  the  blacklfone,  it  will 
fometimes  render  it  rather  fofter  for  3,  4,  or  5 
feet,  but  is  then  for  the  mofl:  part  cut  off  by 
it.  However  it  is  often  equally  good  in  the 
meafure  of  limeflone  below.  This  has  been 
found  to  be  the  cafe  in  feveral  mines  on 
Middleton  moor,  namely  in  Hill  top  mine. 
Slack  rake,  and  Samuel  Engeon.  But  in  the 
language  of  the  miners  thefe  veins  are  fquinted 
4 or  5 yards  northwardly  from  their  former 
diredlion,  that  is,  they  have  departed  fo  much 
from  their  perpendicular  range.  If  we  attend 
to  the  pofition  of  the  foregoing  meafures,  we 
ihall  find  them  governed  by  one  uniform  law. 

' .At 
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At  leafl  in  eveiy  inftance  in  which  I have  had 
an  opportunity  of  making  obfervations,  this  has 
appeared  to  be.the  cafe.  I have  always  remark- 
ed, that  the  declination  of  the  mcafures  has  been 
towards  thofe  parts  of  the  country,  where 
gritftone  has  appeared  on  the  furface.  Thro"' 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  trad:  of  lime- 
llone  land,  of  wdiich  I am  now  fpeaking,  they 
dip  in  this  manner.  But  the  degree  of  their 
dipping  in  all  thefe  places  , is  various  and  irre- 
gular. In  a mine  at  Corder-low  near  Har- 
tington  the  meafures  dip  about  a foot  in  a yard, 
but  twice  as  iiill  at  the  diftance  of  a quarter  of 
a mile  where  the  limeftone  ceafes.  At  Eyam, 
fituated  on  the  north-eaft  fide  of  the  trad:  of 
country,  which  we  are  examining,  they  do  not 
dip  in  an  equal  degree.  Nor  have  they  fo 
oblique  a pofition  at  Matlock  bridge.  They 
dip  there  at  the  rate  of  about  fix  inches  , in  a 
yard. 

But  tho’  the  pofition  of  the  meafures  feerils 
to  be  greatly  affeded  by  the  approach  of  the 
limeftone  towards  the  gritftone,  yet  in  fome 
p irts  of  the  country,  it  appears  to  depend  upon 
'ther  caufes  alfo.  In  fome  particular  places  it 
feems  to  be  very  much  influenced  by  the  vallies, 
which  run  thro’  the  countiy.  It  is  frequently 
obfervahle,  that  tho’  on  one  ftde  of  thefe  val- 
Jies  the  meafures  are  nearly  horizontal,  yet  on 

the 
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the  oppofite  they  have  an  oblique  and  in  fome 
places  almoll  perpendicular  pofition.  This 
appearance  has  been  attributed  to  a fradlure  in 
the  earth,  aiid  in  fupport  of  fuch  opinion  it 
has  been  afl'erted,  that  there  is  a chafm  at 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,  which  has  been  filled 
with  fiiones,  broken  and  thrown  into  confufion 
by  fome  extraordinary  convulfion.  Hovv'ever, 
tho’  this  may  be  the  cafe  in  fome  inftances, 
yet  according  to  the  obfervation  of  atten- 
tive and  experienced  miners  the  meafures,  which 
, lie  under  the  bed  of  the  rivers  are . generally 
entire  and  undifturbed.  I have  been  inform- 
ed, that  the  fprings,  which  flow  between  them 
on  one  fide  of  the  river,  are  alfo  met  with  in 
the  fame  fituation  on  the  oppofite;  a circum- 
fliance,  which  could  never  take  place,  if  the 
meafures  were  broken.  For  it  is  evident,  that 
fuch  a fradture  would  interrupt  the  current 
of  the  water  and  cut  oif  all  communication  of 
this  kind  between  the  oppofite  fides  of  the 
dale. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  obferve,  that  it  is 
by  means  of  this  dipping  of  the  meafures,  that 
their  refpedtive  nature  and  thicknefs  have  been 
difeovered.  It  would  be  an  error  to  fuppole 
that  all  thofe,  which  have  been  enumerated, 
were  ever  penetrated  from  the  fame  place  at 
the  furface;  and  did  they  lie  horizontally  we 

could 
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could  never  have  obtained  that  knowledge  of 
the  lower  ones,  which  may  now  with  fo  much 
eafe  and  certainty  be  acquired.  It  has  been 
already  remarked,  that  the  meafures  every 
where  dip  towards  the  gritftone,  and  that  the 
degree  of  their  declination  in  fome  places  is 
greatly  influenced  by  the  vallies,  whi'ch  appear 
in  diflerent  parts  of  the  county.  Now  it  fome- 
times  happens,  that  by  the  influence  of  thefc 
caufes  their  pofition  in  the  earth  is  rendered 
almofl:  perpendicular.  And  it  is  manifefl;, 
wherever  this  is  the  eafe,  that  the  lower  bed? 
will  be  raifed  up  and  appear  at  the  furface. 
In  confequence  of  this  effecSt  a knowledge  of 
the  internal  fl;rud;ure  of  the  ground  has  been 
rendered  clear  and  unqueftibnable.  The 
lower  meafures  of  limeftone  by  their  inclined 
pofition  being  thrown  up  nearly  to  the  day,  are 
often  penetrated  by  the  lliafts,  which  are  funk 
thro’  them  in  fearch  of  lead  ore ; and  the 
buflnefs  of  mining  is  carried  on  with  greater 
' convenience  and  fuccefs. 

Having  defcribed  the  arrangement,  thick- 
iiefs,  quality,  and  pofition  of  the  meafures,  I 
would  in  the  next  place  obferve,  that  thefe 
meafures  are  often  broken,  and  that  in  confe- 
quence of  this  clefts  and  chafms  are  met  with 
in  the  earth.  It  has  been  faid  that  thefe  are 

found 
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' found  in  all  the  meafures  excepting  the  black- 
ftone,  and  that  they  are  fometimes  filled  by 
tliis  fubftance.  One  part  of  this  aifertion  I 
have  never  heard  contradidled.  I believe  it  is 
generally  agreed,  that  the  meafure  of  black- 
ftone  is  found  entire  and  unbroken.  But'from 
the  enquiries  and  obfervations,  which  I have 
made,  it  appears  extremely  doubtful  whether 
it  is  ever  found  in  the  fifl'ures  of  the  limeftone. 

Thefe  clefts  or  chafms  are  not  only  exceed- 
ingly various  in  their  form  and  fize,  but  alfo 
more  frequent  in  fome  parts  of  the  county, 
than  in  other.  T o give  a proper  idea  of  their , 
nature  it  will  be  neceflaiy  to  defcribe  fome  of 
the  mofi:  remarkable,  which  are  found  in  dif- 
ferent fituations  of  the  high  and  low  Peak. 

■ When  I fay  that  the  meafures  are  broken, 
I wifli  it  not  to  be  underlfood,  that  the  inter- 
vals occafioned  by  fuch  a fradture,  are  extended 
in  a right  line,  or  that  they  are,  in  every  part, 
of  the  lame  width.  They  generally  run  in 
angles  or  curves,  and  fometimes  fwell  into 
' large  caverns.  Some  of  thefe  lie  near  the  fur- 
face,  and  therefore  may  be  eafily  infpedted  by 
the  curious  obferver.  Accordingly  they  have 
been  frequently  explored  and  defcribecl  by  dif- 
ferent perfons,  who  have  vifited  this  part  of 
Derbyihire.  Some  of  thefe  accounts  have  been 
given  with  a tolerable  degree  of  accuracy, 

while 
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wliile  others  have  been  fet  off  with  fuch  ex- 
aggerated  circiiinffaiices  of  terror  and  aftonifli- 
merit  as  cannot  fail  of  raifing  fiiHh  notions  of 
thefe  fubterraneous  lituations.  Yet  it  muff  be 
acknowlcdo-cd,  that  to  eveiT  one,  who  has 
never  feeii  any  thing  of  this  kind,  they  muff 
appe;ir  very  extraordinary  and  wonderful.  I 
lhall  therefore  give  the  beff  defcription  which 
I have  been  able  to  form  from  my  own  obfer- 
vation,  and  thofe,  which  have  been  made  by 
other  perfons. 

The  moll  ffriking  and  remarkable  cavern  in 
Derbylhire  which  has  yet  been  difcovered  in 
the  clefts  of  the  limeftone,  is  met  with  at 
Caffleton,  and  is  generally  known  by  the  tiame 
of  peak’s  hole.  It  is  fituated  in  a deep  and 
narrow  recefs  of  the  valley  in  which  the  town 
ftiVids.  On  each  fide  and  near  the  end  of  this 
recefs  two  large  faces  of  rock  are  feen  riling  to 
a vdft  height.  On  the  fummit  to  the  left  and 
clofe  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice  an  ancient 
caffle  appears  as  it  w'ere  perched  aloft  in  the  air. 
And  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  on  the  oppolite 
lide  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  opens  with  gran- 
deur and  magnificence.  It  is  about  14  yards 
high  and  40  wide.  The  arch  at  the  entrance 
is  regularly  formed  and  in  a dircdt  line  extends 
nearly  three  hundred  feet.  This  part  is  toler- 
‘ablc  light  and  inhabited  by  a number  of  poor 

people 
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people  employed  in  the  ‘manufadture  of  pack 
thread.  They  have  built  fmall  dwellings  and 
follow  their  work  in  this  fpacious  and  extended 
vault  without  experiencing  the  burning  heats 
of  the  fummer,  or  the  iTarp  colds  of  the  winter 
feafon.  Beyond  the  hrfh  turning  a gentle  de- 
' clivity  is  perceived,  and  the  path  is  rendered 
wet  and  dirty  by  the  drops  of  water,  which  are 
frequently  falling  from  the  roof.  At  the  dif- 
tance  of  about  1 30  yards  from  the  mouth  of  the 
cavern,  all  further  progrefs  into  it  was  fomierly 
obftrudled  by  a projedtion  of  the  rock,  and  a 
deep  gulph  at  the  extremity  of  it.  But  a paffage 
is  now  opened  through  the  rock,  and  a door  is 
hung  and  locked  to  prevent  any  one  from  going 
beyond  this  place  without  the  affiftance  of  a 
guide.  ■ ' 

The  cavern;  which  has  been  fome  time 
gradually  contradling,  appears  about  20  yards 
from  hence  to  be  entirely  clofed  in  .every  part. 
However,  upon  a near  approach  to  the  rock 
a low  palFage  under  it,  alm’oft  full  of  water,  is 
difcovered.  This  opening  is  juft  large  enough 
to  admit  a fmall  boat,  but  the  paftenger  in  it 
is  obliged  to  lie  almoft  flat  down,  whilft  it  is 
. puflied  under  the  rock.  Upon  landing  he 
flnds  himfelf  in  a cavern,  ftill  more  fpacious 
than  the  former.  It  is  faid  to  be  *70  yards 
wide,  and  40  higli.  But  not  a ray  of  light 

can 
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can  enter  it,  excepting  that,  which  proceeds 
from  a Tingle  candle,  which  he  carries  with 
him,  and  the  faint  glimmering  of  this  tends 
only  to  render  him  fenfible  of  the  extreme 
darknefs  and  horror  of  the  place.  However, 
by  a proper  difpofition  of  candles  a tolerably 
complete  idea  of  its  fliape  and  fize  may  be 
' formed.  When  fufficiently  illuminated,  a path 
may  be  obferved  on  the  right  hand,  which 
" leads  up  a fteep  afcent  to  the  top  of  a high 
rock,  called  the  chancel.  Defcending  from 
this  elevated  fituation,  and  proceeding  further 
in  the  cavern,  you  perceive  that  it  becomes 
a^ain  much  narrower  and  lower.  But  from 

• O 

this  part  to  the  end  nothing  occurs  which  is 
particularly  deferving  of  remark. 

The  whole  length  of  this  fubterraneous  paf- 
fage  is  faid  to  he  750  yards,  and  attempts 
have  been  made  to  extend  it  further,  from  an 
expectation  of  opening  a communication  with 
another  cavern.  But  tho’  feveral  yards  of  the 

0 

rock  have  been  blafted  away,  all  efforts  for 
this  purpofe  have  hitherto  proved  unfuccefs- 
ful.  However,  about  fix  years  ago,  at  a 
fmall  diftance  from  the  end  of  the  old  paffage, 
a new  one  was  difcovered.  Its  length  is  about 
1 64  yards.  But  it  is  nOt  equal  in  either  height 
or  width  to  that  which  has  been  defcribed. 
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It  nlay’He'proper  to  obferve,  that  a ftreamf 
of  water  runs  thro’  the  whole  length  of  this 
celebrated  cavern,  which  mufh  bo  crolfed  feve- 
ral  times,  and  in  one  place?, ■ on  account  of  its 
depth,  the  alfiftance  o-f  the  guide  becomes  ne- 
ceffary'^  After  heavy  rain  this  little  rivulet  i^ 
generally  fo  much  fwelled  as  to  render  it  im- 
' poflible  to  vilit  the  more  diftant  and  interiour 
parts  of  the  cavern. 

P O O L E ’ s HOLE  is  another  Cavern 
found  in  the  meafure  of  limeftone,  and  lituated 
at  a fmall  diftance  from  Buxton.  The  en- 
trance is  as  mean  and  contracted,  as  that  of 
Peak’s  hole  is  lofty  & magnificent.  The  pafiagc 
at  firfl  is  fo  very  low  and  narrow,  that  it  is 
impofiable  to  go  forward  without  Hooping  very 
cbnfiderably.  After  having  proceeded  between 
20  and  30  yards  in  this  pofture'  you  enter'  a 
fpacious  and  lofty  cavern,  the  roof  and  fides 
of  which  are  covered  with  ftalaClitical  encruf- 
tations.  Large  piles  and  mafles  of  the  fame 
fiibfiance  appear  likewife  upon  every  part  of 
the  floor.  Thefe  bodies  are  daily  encreafing 
from  the  depofition  of  calcareous  earth,  with 
which  the  drops  of  water  from  the  roof  are 
charged  in  very  great  abundance ; and  it  is  no 
fmall  amufement  as  you  go  along  to  obferve 
the  diverfity  of  curious  figures,  which  they 
have  produced.  When  you  reach  wdiat  is 
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called  the  flitch  of  bacon,  (which  is  a large 
water-icle  hanging  from  the  roof)  the  cavern 
becomes  a little  contradled.  But  beyond  this 
part  it  grows  wide  and  lofty  again,  and  con- 
tinues fo,  till  you  come  to  the  queen  of  Scot’s 
pillar;  a name  given  to  a large  maffy  column 
of  ftaladtite  on  account  of  its  having  been  vifit- 
ed,  according  to  tradition,  by  that  unfortunate 
woman  during  her  flay  at  Buxton.  As  the 
pillar  cannot  be  paffed  without  fome  difficulty 
and  danger,  few  perfons  venture  beyond  it. 
Nor  does  this  feem  defirable.  For  by  proceed- 
ing thus  far,  a pretty  complete  idea  of  the 
cavern  may  be  formed.  The  path  hitherto 
lies  along  the  fide  and  at  fome  height  from  the 
bottom  of  this  fubterraneous  paffage.  But, 
to  vifit  and  examine  the  interiour  extremity, 
it  becomes  neceflary  to  defcend  a few  yards  by 
very  flippery  and  ill  formed  fteps.  At  firft  the 
path  at  the  bottom  is  tolerably  even  and  level, 
but  at  the  diflance  of  20  yards  from  hence  the 
paffage  rifes  with  a perpendicular  afcent  to  the 
height  of  about  80  yards.  As  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  climb  up,  it  feldom  happens  that  fuch 
an  attempt  is  made  by  thofe,  who  are  led  by 
mere  curiofity  into  the  place.*  However  it  is 
cuflomary  for  the  guide  to  fix  a candle  at  the 
extremity,  which  to  thofe,  who  fland  below, 
has  a fingular  and  beautiful  effedl. 
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The  way,  by  which  you  return,  lies  along 
the  bottom  of  the.  cavern,  and  you  are  obliged 
to  pafs  under  the  queen  of  Scot’s  pillar.  Ey 
thus  changing  the  path,  you  are  furnill:ied  with 
an  opportunity  of  vievj^ing  other  accumulations 
of  water-icle,  fome  of  which  are  of  a prodigious 
hze  and  extraordinary  form.  You  are  likewife 
better  enabled  by  this  means  to  afcertain  the 
height  and  width  of  the  cavern  in  every  part. 
When  you  return  to  the  narrow  palfage,  by 
which  you  entered,  two  cavities  are  fliewn  in 
the  rock,  one  of  which  is  called  Poole’s  cham- 
ber and  the  other  his  clofet. 

The  whole  length  of  this  fubterraneous 
pallage  is  laid  to  be  560  yards;  460  to  the 
queen  of  Scot’s  pillar,  and  100  beyond  it. 

ELDEN  HOLE,  fituated  in  Peak  forell, 
is  alfo  a cleft  in  the  meafure  of  limeftone. 
The  entrance  into  it  is  not,  as  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding inftances,  horizontal,  but  perpendicu- 
lar. It  is  a deep  chafm  in  the  ground  extend- 
ing lengthways  in  the  direction  of  north-well 
and  fouth-eall.  Near  the  furface  it  is  about 
10  yards  wide,  and  30  long.  But  from  hence 
it  gradually  contradls,  and  at  the  depth  of  90 
feet  the  padage  is  very  much  diminilhed  and 
confined. 

In  this  part  there  is  a projedlion  of  the  rock, 
and  behind  it  a fmall  cave,  which  from  the 
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quantity  of  light  in  it  feems  to  have  a com- 
munication with  fome  place  near  the  fuiface. 
I have  been  informed  by  a miner,  who  was  let 
down  into  it,  that  when  he  had  defcended 
about  56  yards  he  came  to  a heap  of  ftones 
about  14  yards  high.  When  he  alighted  at 
the  bottom,  he  found  that  he  could  walk  off  to 
the  fouth-welf  and  north-eafi  ^ in  the  former 
direction  he  could  go  30,  and  in  the  latter  40 
yards.  In  that  part  of  the  cavern,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  north-eaft,  he  difcovereda  chink  iii 
the  floor,  out  of  which  a flirong  current  of  air 
proceeded.  But  it  was  filled  with  Hones,  which 
had  rolled  from  the  heap  above-mentioned,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  examined.  However 
it  appears,  that  about  30  years  ago  a Mr.  Loyd 
defcended  into  it  3 and  as  his  defcription  of  the 
firfl:  part  of  this  chafm  agrees  with  the  infor- 
mation I received  refpedting  it,  it  may  be  pre- 
fumed that  his  account  of  wkat  he  obferved 
, below  this  flit  in  the  rock  is  accurate.  He^ 
fays  that  he  defcended  thro’  this  narrow  open- 
ing into  a little  cave  about  four  yards  long 
and  two  yards  high,  which  was  lined  through- 
out with  a kind  of  fparkling  Haladlite  of  a fine 
deep  yellow  with  fome  Haladlitical  drops  hang- 
ing from  the  roof.  He  found  a noble  column 
above  ninety  feet  high  of  the  fame  kind  of  en- 
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cruftation  facing  the  firft  entrance.  As  he 
proceeded  to  the  north  he  came  to  a large  ftone, 
which  was  covered  with  the  fame  fubftance 
and  under  it  he  found  a hole  two  yards  deep, 
that  was  uniformly  lined  with  it.  From  the 
edge  of  this  hole  fprung  up  a rocky  afcent 
Hooping  like  a buttrefs  againft  the  fide  of  the 
cavern,  and  confifting  of  vaft  folid  round  maffes 
of  the  fame  fubftance  and  colour.  Up  this 
afcent  he  climbed  to  the  height  of  about  6o 
feet  and  got  fome  fine  pieces  of  ftaladlite  which 
hung  from  the  craggy  fides  of  the  cavern 
which  joined  the  projedtion  he  had  afcended. 
When  he  got  down,  which  was  not  eftecfted 
without  confiderable  difficulty  and  danger,  he 
proceeded  in  the  fame  diredtion  and  foon  came 
to  another  pile  of  encruftations  of  a different 
kind  and  colour,  thefe^  being  much  rougher, 
and  not  tinged  with  yellow,  but  brown.  At 
'the  top  of  this  he  found  a fmall  cavern  opening 
into  the  fide  of  the  vault  which  he  entered. 
Here  he  faw  vaft  drops  of  the  ftaladtite  hang- 
ing like  ice  ides  from  every  part  of  the  roof, 
fome  of  which  were  four  or  five  feet  long  and 
as  thick  as  a man’s  body.  The  greater  part  of 
the  wall  of  the  large  cavern  or  vault  was  lined 
with  encruftations  of  three  kinds.  The  firft 
w^as  the  deep  yellow  ftaladlite,  the  fecond  was 
a thin  coating  refembling  a light  ftone  coloured 
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varnifli.  This  covered  the  limeftone,  and  re- 
dedted  the  light  of  the  candle  with  great  fpleiiV  . 
dor.  The  third  fort  was  a rough  efflorefcence, 
the  ihoot  of  which  refembled  a kind  of  rofe 
dower. 

A Gentleman,  who  lived  upon  the  fpot,  told 
Mr.  Loyd  after  his  return  from  this  fubterranean 
expedition,  that  there  was  formerly  in  the  door 
of  the  great  cavern  fomewhere  near  the  large 
heap  of  ftones  the  mouth  of  a fecond  fliaft, 
which  had  been  covered  by  the  miners.  It 
was  faid  to  have  gone  down  a vaft  depth  further 
and  to  have  had  water  at  the  bottom.  He  adds 
there  is  fome  reafon  to  believe  this  yi^ater  is  a 
continuation  of  a fubterranean  rivei',  which 
runs  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  great  cavern  at 
Caftleton;  for  a great  quantity  of  gritftone  is 
obferved  to  grow  in  the  earth  near  Elden  hole, 
but  none  near  Caftleton  and  yet  on  high  doods 
the  river  at  Caftleton  waihes  great  quantity  of 
that  gritftone  in  fragments  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  cavern  at  Caftleton,  That  fuch  a con- 
jefture  is  not  without  foundation  will  more 
clearly  appear,  if  we  proceed  to  examine  the 
nature  of  the  ground  which  lies  between  thefe 
two  places. 

I have  been  informed  by  miners  in  Peak 
foreft,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  fub- 
terraneous  geography  of  this  part  of  Derbylhire, 
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that  all  the  high?ground  lying  between  Perry 
foot  and  Caftleton  abounds  with  clefts  and 
caverns.  Now  that  this  opinion  is  juft  and 
well  founded  has  been  fufhciently  proved  by  the 
acftual  difcovery  of  a long  feries  of  each  betwixt 
Elden  hole  and  the  celebrated  cavern  near  the 
above  town.  Perhaps  a defcription  of  their 
form  and  fize,  and  an  account  of  the  order  in 
which  they  fucceed  one  another  may  be  not 
only  amufing,  but  alfo  throw  fome  light  upon 
the  fubjedt  of  our  prefent  enquiry.  - 

The  entrance  into  the  caverns  Ind  fubter- 
raneous paftages,  which  I fhall  attempt  to  def- 
cribe,  is  about  four  or  five  hundred  yards  weft 
of  Peak’s  hole.  It  is  by  means  of  a ftiaft  fifty 
yards  deep,  which  was  funk  about  30  years 
ago  with  a view  of  purfuing  a vein  of  lead  ore. 
At  the  bottom  a fmall  palfage  formed  by  the 
hand,  and  fourteen  yards  long,  leads  to  a 
cavern,  in  height  about  ten  yards,  and  in 
diameter  fourteen.  When  the  miner  firft  broke 
into  it,  it  appeared  beautiful  beyond  defcription. 
Upon  introducing  his  candle  thro’  the  hole, 
which  he  had  made,  he  was  ftruck  with  al- 
tonifhment.  But  when  he  entered  the  cavern, 
it  in  beauty  exceeded  his  higheft  expedfations. 
The  roof  and  fides  were  covered  with  water 
icle,  almoft  as  white  as  fnow.  But  now  it  is 
in  a great*  meafure  ftripped  of  this  ornament 
' by 
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by  thole,  who  have  palTed  through  it.  On 
the  fouth  fide  a narrow  palTage  opens  fourteen 
yards  long.  It  leads  to  another  cavern,  which 
from  the  entrance  extends  fouth-eall,  and 
is  about  ten  yards  high  and  forty  wide.  In 
the  middle  a lliaft  has  been  funk  which  is  about 
eight  yards  deep.  This  brings  you  into  a ca- 
vern about  1 2 yards  in  height.  On  one  fide 
of  it  is  a fmall  natural  palfage  about  fifty  yards 
in  length,  which  leads  to  a chafm  in  Ithe  rock 
fixteen  yards  deep  and  three  yards  wide.  The 
defcent  into  it  is  by  means  of  a chain.  About 
four  yards  from  the  bottom  of  the  chafm  is 
another  opening  in  the  rock  about  fix  yards  in 
depth.  Eight  yards  to  the  fouth  of  the  place, 
w'here  you  alight,  you  defcend  again  about 
twelve  yards,  and  at  the  fame  diftance  diredflv 
forwards  come  into  a cavern  nearly  round.  Its 
height  is  twelve  yards,  and  diameter  eight. 
From  hence  you  enter  a very  narrow  and  low 
palfage  in  which  you  are  obliged  to  proceed 
upon  your  hands  and  knees.  It  was  at  firlf 
form.ed  by  blafiing  a chink  in  the  rock.  It 
runs  in  a ferpentinc  manner  to  the  dillance  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  though  in  a 
firaight  line  it  would  not  meafure  quite  half 
that  length.  At  the  extremity  of  this  palfage 
you  drop  into  a cavern,  almoft  circular,  fix- 
teen yards  in  height,  and  five  in  width.  In 

this 
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this  cavern  two  natural  paflages  open  in  dif- 
ferent diredlions.  That,  into  which  you  en- 
ter, is  an  hundred  and  twenty  yards  long  and 
two  feet  high ; and  at  the  end  you  difcover 
another  about  150  long,  fix  feet  high  and  two 
wide.  This  brings  you  to  a deep  gulph  in  the 
level,  which  has  been  driven  from  a place, 
called  the  Winiards. 

In  exploring  the  above  fubterraneous  pallages 
and  caverns,  a vein  of  lead  ore  was  difcovered 
in  the  fituation,-.  at  which  we  are  now  arrived. 
But  the  purfuit  of  it  being  interrupted  by  the 
quantity  of  water  in  its  neighbourhood,  to 
remedy  this  inconvenience  a level  was  driven 
from  the  foot  of  the  hill  at  the  Winiards, 
which  is  now  carried  to  the  diftance  of  more 
than  half  a mile.  When  you  have  proceeded 
about  two  thirds  of  the  way  you  come  to  the 
' gulph  already  mentioned,  which  when  firfl 
obferved  was  thought  to  be  unfathomable. 
The  furface  of  the  water  in  it  was  then  about 
two  yards  below  that  in  the  level,  but  this 
being  turned  into  it  has  raifed  it  to  the  fame 
height  with  itfelf.  What  is  the  exadl  depth 
of  this  gulph  is  not  known ; but,  at  the  time 

I received  my  information,  it  was  not  filled 

* 

up,  tho’  all  the  rock  had  been , thrown  in 
which  had  been  blafled  for  the  purpofe  of 
extending  the  level  beyond  this  fituation. 

Near 
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Near  this  place  the  level  is  crolTed  by  a 
{Irong  current  of  water,  which,  excepting 
where  the  defcent  is  conliderable,  is  two  feet 
deep,  and  three  feet  wide.  It  runs  from  weft 
to  eaft,  and  nearly  in  a ftrait  line  from  Elden 
hole  to  the  cavern  at  Caftleton.  The  courfe 
of  the  ftream  has  been  followed  about  a quar-r 
ter  of  a mile  in  each  direction.  The  perfons, 
who  undertook  to  explore  it,  were  ftopt  in 
their  progrefs  toward  Caftleton  by  the  great 
depth  of  the  water.  The  obftacle,  which 
they  met  with  in  proceeding  the  contrary  way, 
was  a natural  flood-gate  in  the,rock.  Could 
they  have  gone  further,  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  they  would  foon  have  reached  Elden  hole. 
Thofe,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  rela-  • 
tive  fituation  of  both  places,  have  computed  . 
the  diftance  to  be  only  about  400  or  500  yards. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  with  great  appearance  of 
reafon,  that  the  current  of  water,  which 
croffes  the  level,  is  the  fame  with  that,  which 
difappears  at  Perry-foot,  and  rifes  again  at  a 
fmall  diftance  below  the  mouth  of  the  cavern 
at  Caftleton.  If  it  runs  in  a diredl  line  be- 
tween thefe  two  places,  it  muft  in  its  courfe 
pafs  very  near  to  or  immediately  under  Pftdeii 
hole.  From  this  circiimftance  in  conjunflioii 
with  fome  other,  which  have  been  noticed,  it 
feems  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  by  the  re- 
moval 
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moval  of  a few  obftacles  a general  communi- 
cation migh'-  be  opened  tietween  Elden  hole, 
the  cavern  at  Caftleton,  the  level  at  Winiards,  . 
and  the  long  feries  of  caverns  which  have  been 
defcribed. 

' Befides  the  caverns,  and  fubterraneous  paf- 
fages,  which  have  already  been  pointed  out, 
there  is  another  in  Chelmorton  dale,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  open  to  the  day.  The  height  and 
width  of  the  arch  at  the  entrance  are  about 
eight  yards  each.  Formerly  its  whole  length, 
was  only  about  eighty  yards.  But  a miner 
obferving  a vein  of  lead  ore  at  the  end  began 
to  work  it,  and  broke  into  another  cavern, 
confiderably  higher  than  the  former,  but  very 
nearly  of  the  fame  length.  When  firft  opened 
it  appeared  very  beautiful  on  account  of  the 
large  quantity  of  water-icle  which  hung  from'' 
its  roof  and  fides.  The  miner  informed  me 
alfo,  that  he  found  upon  the  floor  a ring,  but 
could  not  devife,  how  it  came  thither,  fince 
no  entrance  could  be  difcovered  befides  that, 
which  had  been  made  by  himfelf. 

This  fad:,  tho’  it  may  appear  extraordinary, 
is  not  Angular.  I was  alTured  by  anotlier 
miner  fince  that  time,  that  when  finking  a 
flaaft  near  the  wxfl;  fide  of  Peak  forefl;  lie  came 
to  a cavern,  in  which  he  found  all  the  bones 
of  a*  human  body,  lying  at  full  length.  He 
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likewife  laid,  that  upon  the  clofeft  examination 
he  could  not  difcover  any  entrance  into  tlie 
cavern.  'Bcfides  this  have  heai'd  of  other 
inftances  of*  human  bodies  being  found  by 
miners  at  various  depths  in  the  earth,  particu- 
larly in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moneyafli  and 
Sheldon. 

Moreover,  there  are  on  the  north-weft  fide 
of  Peak  foreft  feveral  openings  in  the  ground 
called  fwallows  by  the  country  people.  They 
feem  to  have  derived  this  name  from  the  total 
difappearance  of  fmall  ftreams  of  water,  which 
fall  into  them.‘  In  regard  to  form  and  fize, 
they  are  exceedingly  various.  I have  feen  one, 
which  was  nearly  circular.  It  appeared  to  be 
about  20  yards  in  depth  and  100  in  diameter. 

The  obfervations,  which  I have  hitherto 
made  refpefting  the  clefts  and  caverns,  which 
are  found  in  the  meafure  of  limeftone,  have 
folely  a reference  to  the  high  Peak.  But  there 
are  fome  alfo,  which  are  occafionally  met 
with  in  the  fouthern  part  of  that  diftridl,  which 
we  are  now  examining.  There  is  one  near 
BralTington  in  particular  which  appears  at  the 
furface  of  the  ground.  But  I believe  no  other 
opens  to  the  day  in  the  low-  Peak.  They 
however  frequently  occur  at  variou^  depths  in 
the  bed  of  limeftone  in  this  part  of  the  county  . 
I have  been  informed,  that  in  fome  places  they 
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are  very  large.  One  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Matlock  Bath  in  particular,  which  was  dif- 
covered  by  the  miners  in  purfuing  a vein  of 
lead  ore  was  found  at  the  depth  of  about  twenty- 
four  yards.  It  is  very  wide  and  lofty,  and 
nearly  half  a mile  in  length. 

Dr.  Short  mentions  fome  fubterraneous  paf- 
fages  and  caverns  near  Eyam.  But  I have  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  them.  I 
lhall  therefore  feledt  a few  particulars  from  his 
defcription,  and  endeavour  to  convey  an  idea  of 
them  in  this  manner. 

Charlefwork,  he  fays,  lies  at  the  foot  of  a very 
deep  rock  93  yards  high,  and  five  above  the 
level  of  the  brook.  The  entrance  into  it  is  fix 
yards  high  and  eight  wide.  After  proceeding 
52  yards  you  come  to  a deep  and  impafiable 
water.  This  cave,  however,  rifes  from  hence 
diredlly  thro’  the  hill  and  opens  into  Eyam  dale. 
There  is  another  pafiage,  which  extends  a mile 
and  half  towards  Foolow  and  lies  under  Eyam 
church. 

About  44  yards  from  the  entrance  into 
Charlefwork  is  another  cavern  didinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  Bamforth  hole.  The  entrance  is 
five  yards  high.  To  the  diftance  of  40  yards 
it  is  very  narrow,  and  defcending.  But,  af- 
terwards rifing  a deep  rock  you  come  into  a 
large  cavern,  adorned  with  a great  variety  of 
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ft'ala<ftitious  petrefadlions.  Beyond  this,  abouC  ' 
25  yards,  you  enter  a magnificent  room,  nine 
yards  wide  and  two  high.  Its  roof,  floor,  and 
Tides  fhine  with  a variety  of  fpars  and  water- 
icles,  and  are  adorned  with  feveral  ranks  of 
line  pyramids  and  other  curious  figures;  In 
the  middle  of  this  cavern  is  a bafon  three  yards 
long  and  two  wide.  A little  beyond  this  is  a 
fine  ftone  pillar  fupporting  the  roof.  On  the  ’ 
right  hand  of  this  cavern  are  openings  into  two 
others  at  the  diflance  of  10  yards.  The 
Do(5tor  inform.s  us,  that  he  went  360  yards 
into  this  cavern  with  great  amufement,  and 
obferved  others  extending  in  different  directions 
without  beijig  able  to  difcover  their  termination. 

• I 

In  regard  to  the  other  traCts  of  limeftone 
land  in  Derbyfliire,  wherever  I have  had  op- 
portunity of  making  obferviftions  or  enquiries  I 
have  not  found  them  materially  different  in  any 
refpeCt  from  that,  which  we  have  examined. 

At  Crich,  where  the  limeftone  appears  at 
the  furface  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  one 
in  breadth,  it  has,  at  the  outward  edge,  a 
covering  of  fhale,  which  is  followed  by  one  of 
gritftone.  The  meafures  dip  from  the  church 
in  almoft  every  direCIion,  and  uniformly  to- 
wards the  gritftone.  The  degree  of  declination 
is  very  great.  In  fome  places  they  are  nearly 
perpendicular.  The 
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The  ridge  of  limeftone,  which  appears  at 
iVfliover,  is  attended  with  nearly  the  fame 
circumftances  as  that  at  Crich.  After  finking 
a fhaft  on  the  weft  fide  thro’  a bed  of  fhale 
240  yards  thick  the  meafure  of  limeftone  is 
found  to  dip  to  the  weft,  and  confequently 
towards  the  gritftone.  About  half  a mile  from 
hence  at  a mine  'called  Cockwell,  the  lime- 
ftone with  the  fame  meafure  of  fhale  upon  it 
dips  towards  the  eaft.  In  the  former  of  thefe 
fituations  is  the  famous  Gregory  mine,  and  in 
it  the  meafures  are  faid  to  dip  about  fix  inches 
in  a yard. 

In  refpedt  to  the  fmall  tradts  of  limeftone  at 
Turnditch,  Mugginton,  Ofmafton,  and  Tick- 
nail,  I have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing very  fatisfadlory  information.  But,  as  far 
as  my  obfervations  have  gone,  they  feem  to 
bear  a great  refemblance  to  thofe,  which  have 
already  been  noticed. 

' I have  already  mentioned  a confiderable 
tradt  of  limeftone  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  couii 
ty,  but  the  difcoveries,  which  have  been  made 
with  refpedt  to  the  internal  ftrudlure  of  the 
ground  in  this  fituation,  are  fo  few,  as  to  be 
fcarcely  deferving  of  notice.  No  good  veins 
of  lead  ore  having  yet  been  found  here,  the 
earth  Jias  never  been  penetrated  to  any  great 
depth.  Nor  is  it  interfedted  by  deep  vallies 

in 
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in  the  fame  manner  with  the  limeftone  in  the 
'Peak,  which  has  been  examined.  Confe- 
quently  there  have  not  been  furnifhed  any  op- 
portunities or  means  of  acquiring  a knowledge 
of  the  arrangement,  quality,  thicknefs,  and 
pofition  of  the  meafures  in  this  part  of  Derby- 
ihire. 

Having  attempted  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
internal  ftrudlure  of  the  earth  near  its  furface, 
in  that  extenfive  tracfl  of  limeftone,  which  is 
fituated  on  the  north -weft  fide  of  Derby ftiire, 
I lhall  now  make  fome  obfervations  on  the 
diftridl  of  clay-ftone  land  yielding  coal,  which 
lies  near  the  north-eaft  part  of  the  county. 

The  meafures  are  here  found  to  be  exceed- 
ingly various  in  their  quality,  thicknefs,  and 
order.  This  will  be  rendered  manifeft  by 
comparing  them  with  each  other  as  they  are 
met  w’ithin  different  lituations.  Let  us  begin 
with  giving  \ catalogue  of  them  in  the  moft 
fouthern  part  of  the  country,  wh’ch  we  are 
examining.  ‘ 


Meafures  penetrated  by  finking  a 

fhaft  at 

Weft-Hallam. 

feet 

inches 

Soil  and  clay 

- 7 

6 ‘ 

Bind  or  hard  clay  - - 

- 48 

0 

G 

w 

Smut 

V 
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feet 

inches 

Smut  or  foft  coal 

- 

I 

6 

Clunch  harder  than  bind,  and  full 

of  ironftone  balls  with 

roots 

running  thro’  it 

- 

4 

0 

Bind  _ _ _ 

- 

3 

0 

Clay-ilone 

- 

I 

0 

Bind  _ _ _ 

- 

18 

0 

Black  fiiale 

- 

2 

0 

Bind  _ _ _ 

- 

12 

0 

Burning  fliale 

- 

3 

0 

Hard  grey  clay  with  a bed  of  cank, 

a fubftance  as 'hard  as  flint 

54 

0 

Soft  coal 

- 

4 

0 

Black  dun,  sn  earthy  coal 

- 

0 

6 

Soft  coal 

- 

4 

6 

Clunch  and  bind 

— 

21 

0 . 

Coal  - _ - 

- 

I 

0 

Broad  bind  , - 

- 

26 

0 

Hard  coal 

- 

6 

0 

222  ■ 3 

j ■ 

Yards  74  o 3 

- Meafures,  which  occurred  in  finking  a fhaft 
at  Ilkeflon : 

t ' yards  feet  inches 

Soil  and  yellow  clay  - 206 

Black 
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yards  feet  inches 


Black  {hale 

I 

I 

0 

Ironitone  - - - 

0 

I 

6 

Coal 

0 

I 

3 

Clunch  - - 

2 

0 

6 

Grey  ftone  - ' - 

3 

0 

0 

Blue  ftone  - - - 

2 

I 

0 

Black  {hale 

• 

0 

I . 

6 

Brown  ironftone 

0 

I 

0 

Black  {hale  _ - - 

2 

0 

0 

Light  blue  bind 

2 

0 

6 

Burning  fliale 

0 

2 

6 

Light  blue  clunch 

I 

I 

0 

Light  blue  ftone 

3 

0 

0 

Blue  bind  ' - ‘ - 

0 

2 

3 

Coal  - - ^ 

0 

I 

6 

Black  clunch 

0 

0 

4 

Black  jay,  a fort  of  cannel  coal 

0 

0 

9 

Lightilh  blue  clunch 

0 

2 

5 

Broad  bind  _ _ - 

2 

I 

6 

Light  coloured  ftone 

I 

I 

0 

Greyilh  blue  cank 

2 

0 

6 

V ery  light  coloured  ftone  »- 

4 

2 

0 

Strong  broad  bind 

I 

I 

0 

Grey  ftone  - - - 

2 

I 

0 

Blue  bind 

I 

I 

0 

Soft  coal  - - - 

0 

2 

6 

Black  bind  - - , 

2 

0 

6 

Soft  coal  - - ; 

I 

I 

0 

G 2 Black 
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Black  clunch 

yards  feet  inches 
100 

Light  coloured  clunch 

I 

0 

0 

Broad  Bind 

3 

2 

6 

Coal 

0 

0 

0 

Black  clunch 

I ‘ 

0 

0 ' 

Clunch  and  bind 

- 8 

I 

6 

Hard  coal  - ' - 

2 

0 

3 

Clunch 

I 

0 

9 
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Meafures,  which  occurred  in  finking  an 


engine  pit  on  Alfreton  Common 

• 

• 

feet 

inches 

Soil  and  clay  - - - 

7 

0 

Skerry,  or  fhatteiy  ftone 

9 

0 

Bind  - - - 

13 

4 

Blueilh  ftone 

6 

0 

Bind 

33 

8 

Blackifh  ftone 

5 

0 

Bind  - - _ - 

2 

0 \ 

Blue  ftone  - • - - . 

2 

0 

Bind  - - - 

10 

0 

Coal  - - _ _ 

I 

6 

Stone  bind 

37 

0 

Tender  bind  - _ - 

7 

0 

Soft  Coal  « - - 

n 

0 

0 

Bind 
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Bind  _ - - 

feet 

3 

inches 

0 

Tender  flone 

20 

0 

Bind 

16 

0 

Hard  coal 

7 

4 

Yards  61 

I 

4 

Meafures  bored  through  at  a place 

called 

the  Stone  Pits  belonging 

to'  John  Coap  at 

Pinxton ; 

feet 

inches 

Earth  and  clay 

7 

6 

Stone' 

16  ' 

t 

0 

Blue  bind,  very  kind 

10 

0 

Dark  coloured  bind 

8 

6. 

Strong  blue  bind 

12 

4 

Grey  ftone 

3 

to 

Light  coloured  bind  with 

iron- 

ftone  Ihreds 

19 

2 

Dark  coloured  ftone 

2 

I 

Blue  bind,  very  kind 

8 

0 

Strong  black  flone 

1 

10 

Hunch 

I 

.8  . 

Stone 

I . 

6 

Smut 

0 

Dark  coloured  bind  with 

flrong 

ironflone 

1 

3 

G3 

Dark 
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feet  inches 

Dark  coloured  fhale  fomewhat 

refembling  fmut  - 20 

Hard«ftone  - - 6'  c 


104 


6 

3 

1 

2 
2 

7 


2 

2 
4 
9 

3 

9 


5 
4 

6 

o 

o 

o 

2 

6 


Meafures  funk  thro’  near  Pinxton  Church : 

feet  inches 

Soil  and  clay 

Black  fhale  with  coal  fhreds  in  it 
Blue  bind 
Stone 

Short  crumbling  flone  ' - 
Blue  bind 

Black  ftone  fliale  intermixed  with  < 
coal  _ - 2 

Clunch  containing  ironflone  balls  3 
Very  kind  bind  containing  ftripes 
of  coal  - _ ^ 

Grey  fhaley  ftone  with  fhreds  of 
black  ftriped  flone 
Black  flriped  ftone  , 

Yellow  gritty  flone 
Gritflone  of  a binding  nature 
Cank  - - “ 

Grey  ftone  with  many  coal  flripes 
good  gets  - V 

Strong  bind 


o 

4 

o 

9 

3 


I 

6 

Smut 
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Smut  - - 30 

Hard  coal  -r  - 510 

77  8 

Meafures,  which  occur  in  the  coal  pits  at 
Stubley  in  the  parifli  of  Dronfield : 

yards  feet  inches 


Gritftone 

30 

0 

0 

Blue  bind 

II 

0 

0 

Black  fhale 

7 

0 

0 

Coal 

- . 0 

3 

0 

Dirt 

0 

I 

6 

Coal  ‘ - 

- ’ 0 

2 

0 

50 

0 

6 ' 

Another  bed 

of  coal,  which  is 

worked. 

lies 

under  all  thefe  meafures.  But  I have  not  been 

s 

informed,  what  is  exactly  its  thicknefs.  It  is 
alfo  deferving  of  notice,  that  the  firft  meafure 
is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  the  lituations 
which  have  been  pointed,  out  in  the  foregoing 
examples. 

From  this  view  of  the  meafures  in  different 
fituations  it  appears,  that  tho’  they  bear  a ge- 
neral refemblance  to  each  other  in  their  qua- 
lity, their  thicknefs  and  arrangement  are  very 
much  diverfified  and  uncertain.  Even  in 
places  bordering  upon  each  other  no  corref- 
pondence  is  to  be  obferved  in  the  order,  in 

G 4 which 
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which  they  are  found.  Nor  would  it  be  eafy 
to  difpofe  of  fuch  various  fubllances  in  a more 
diverlified  manner. 

The  pofition  of  thefe  meafures  is  feldom, 
if  ever,  found  to  be  horizontal.  They  dip  in 
almoft  every  diredlion.  I have  taken  fome 
pains  to  afcertain  in  what  manner  they  are  af- 
fected by  the  traCt  of  limeftone  and  gritftone, 
with  which  this  part  of  the  county  is  bounded. 
But  I cannot  difcover,  that  when  they  approach 
cither,  they  are  governed  in  the  method  of 
dipping  by  any  uniform  and  certain  law.  On 
the  weftern  fide,  where  the  gritdone  appears, 
they  generally  decline  from  it.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  cafe  at  Horfley  caftle',  the  Chevin, 
and  Wingerworth.  Yet  in  the  intervals  be- 
twixt thefe  places  there  are  fome  fituations,  in 
which  the  meafures  of  clayftone  feem  to  dip 
under  the  gritftone.  For  at  Alderwafliley, 
Lea,  Alton  near  Aftiover,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Stubley  and  Hatherfage  coal  has  been 
found  under  the  laft  kind  of  ftone. 

If  we  pafs  acrofs  the  diftriCl,  which  we  are 
examining,  to  the  eaft  fide  of  it,  we  fhall  find 
the  dip  to  be  more  regular  and  uniform.  I 
believe,  that  it  is  generally,  if  not  always,  to 
the  eaft.  It  has  this  pofition  when  it  joins 
both  the  gritftone  and  limeftone.  At  leaft  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  any  one  example  to 
contradict  this  obfervation.  Hav-. 
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Having  examined  how  the  meafures  dip 
near  the  boundaries  of  the  clayftone  land,  of 
which  I am  fpeaking,  let  us  next  fee  what  is 
the  pofition  in  other  fituations.  Now  this  is 
determined  by  what  are  called  faults  amongfl 
the  miners.  But  to  form  a clear  idea  of  this 
matter  it  will  be  neceffary  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  this  term.  With  this  view  it  lliould 
be  obferved,  that  the  ^meafures  are  in  fome 
places  entirely  broken,  and  that  the  opening 
occahoned  by  fuch  a fradlure,  is  filled  up  with 
a compound  of  clay,  fpar,  lead  ore,  coal,  and 
alrnofl  every  other  mineral  fubfiance.  And 
wherever  this  happens  there  is  fiiid  to  be  a 
fault.  The  depth  of  thefe  faults  tho’  certainly 
great,  is  not  exad;ly  known.  But  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  that  their  breadth  is  various.  Tho’ 
it  feldom  exceeds  a few  yards,  it  has  been  in 
fome  fituations  found  to  amount  to  fifty.  In 
regard  to  their  length,  I believe,  it  has  not 
been  fully  and  clearly  afcertained.  They  have 
been  in  fome  infiances  traced  to  the  difiance  of 
two  or  three  miles  from  the  place,  ^^'here  they 
have  been  difcovered.  They  do  not  extend  in 
a right  line,  but  in  a manner  equally  winding 
and  irregular  with  the  vallies  in  which  they  are 
found. 

The  meafures  on  the  oppofitc  fide  of  thefe 
faults  are  never  met  with  in  the  fame  pofition. 

Hicv 
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0 

They  are  always  obferved  to  be  raifed  much 
higher,  or  funk  down  conhderably  lower  in 
the  earth.  If  they  hang  at  the  head,  or  lean 
forward,  they  are  certainly  gone  downwards. 
But  if  they  decline  from  the  faults,  the  lower 
meafures  are  raifed  higher  than  they  appear  on 
the  oppofite  fide. 

As  thefe  faults  are  difcovered  every  where, 
and  extend  in  almoft  every  direction,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  meafures  mufl;  dip  varioufly  in 
different  fituations.  Perhaps  their  declination 
may  in  fome  places  be  owing  to  other  caufes. 
But  it  is  certain,  that  wherever  faults  occur, 
the  pofition  of  the  meafures  is  altered. 

It  has  been  already  hinted,  that  the  faults 
often  are  met  with  in  vallies.  However  we 
cannot  infer  from  hence,  that  they  are  always 
t ) be  found  in  fuch  fituations.  For  the  rnea- 
fares  are  generally  entire  and  undifturbed  in 
the  wide  vallies,  wliilfl  in  the  narrow  ones 
they  are  in  great  diforder  and  confufion. 

At  Chefterfield  and  Fleanor  the  meafures 
have  a peculiar  pofition.  They  dip  for  a con- 
fiderable  fpace  towards  one  common  center, 
and  by  this  means  form  a fort  of  bafon  or  deep 
circular  figure. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  miners,  that  the 
meafures  are  thinner  at  the  baflit  edee,  than 
in  any  other  part.  But  at  a certain  depth  they 

acquire 
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acquire  a regular  thicknefs,  which  they  pre- 
ferve,  till  you  come  near  the  faults,  where 
they  gradually  become  thinn-’’*  again.  From 
thefe  circumftances  it  feems  proL  ble,  that  the 
meafures  have  fome  time  had  jih  horizontal 
pohtion,  and  by  fome  means  been  broken  fo  as 
to  lie  in  an  oblique  dirFltion. 

In  the  fouthern  part  of  the  county  we  have 
already  obferved,  there  are  two  fmall  tradts  of 
clay  ftone  land,  which  yield  coal,  one  of 
them  fituated  at  Newhall,  and  the  other  at 
Meafham.  ^ 

At  Newhall  the  following  meafures  are 
found  in  a lhaft  known  by  the  name  of  the 
old  coal  pits. 


yards 

4 

16 

I 

1 

2 

1 

2 


feet 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 

1 


Blue  earth 
Black  earth 
Tool  coal 
Blue  bind 
Main  hard  coal 
Blue  bind 

Deep  coal  rather  foft 

The  meafures  dip  here  from  the  north, 
eaft,-  and  weft,  towards  one  common  point. 
But  the  main  declination  is  to  the  fouth.  The 
coal  baftits  to  the  weft  at  Newhall  park,  to 
the  north  about  500  yards  from  Briftincote- 
hall,  and  to  the  eaft  near  Swadlincote,  at  a 

fmall 
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fmall  diftance  from  the  tLirnpike  road  lying 
betwixt  Burton  and  Afliby. 

The  extent  of  the  ground  is  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  mod;  northern  baffit  of  the  coal 
to  the  mod:  fouthern  dip  5 and  the  wedern  and 

caflern  badit  are  about  a mile  from  each  other. 

( 

At  Meadiam  the  meafures  dip  from  the 
fouth,  ead:,  and  wed;  toward  one  common 
point.  The  badit  edge  of  the  coal  appears  to 
the  wed:  jud;  beyond  the  village  of  Oaker- 
thorpe,  to  the  ead:  near  to  Wilfley,  and  to 
the  fouth  about  half  a mile  diort  of  Sweblfone. 

The  meafures  at  Chinley  hills  near  Chapel- 
le-frith,  where  coal  is  alfo  found,  dip  on  op- 
pofite  fides  of  the  hill  in  diderent  directions. 
In  that  part,  which  contains  coal,  they  de- 
cline to  the  weft,  and  on  the  contrary  fide  they 
111  lb  follow  the  defcent  of  the  hill. 

In  regard  to  the  nature  and  ftate  of  the  mea- 
fures in  that  part  of  the  county  bearing  coal, 
which  lies  fouth-weft  of  Buxton,  I have  had 
no  opportunities  of  gaining  certain  information. 
But  I apprehend  that  they  dip  to  the  weft,  and 
believe  the  coal  is  found  at  no  great  depth  in 
the  earth. 

In  that  part  of  Derbyftiire,  which  has  been 
diftinguiftied  by  the  name  of  gritftone  land, 
the  nature  of  the  meafures  is  but  little  known. 
Throughout  the  paridies  of  Chapel-le-frith, 

Glof- 
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Gloflbp  and  Hatlierfage,  and  the  whole  extent 
of  the  cad  moor  the  gritftone  appears  in  two 
different  dates.  It  is  feen  every  where  fcat- 
tered  in  loofe  and  detached  pieces  upon  the 
furface  of  the  ground.  In  Ibme  places  it  is 
alfo  found  in  one  vad  folid  mafs,  and  fe^ms  to 
form  entire  ridges  and  large  eminencc>^. 

At  Coxbench,  Breadfall,  Mackworth, 
Alledrey,  Duffield,  Stanton,  and  Mel- 
boLirn,  where  the  gritdone  does  not  appear 
much  at  the  furface,  it  extends  very  deep  in 
the  earth.  In  fbme  of  thefe  places  it  is  known 
to  lie  in  an  entire  bed  fifteen  or  twenty  yards 
thick. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  there  is 
a large  tradt  of  land  in  Derbydiire,  where 
neither  lime,  coal,  or  gritdone  is  found.  In 
this  part  of  the  county  the  ground  confids  of 
meafures  of  red  clay  of  diderent  fhades,  and 
degrees  of  hardnefs.  Others  of  a green ifh 
colour  may  likewife  be  fometimes  obferved 
interpofed  betw'ixt  them.  Thefe  beds  differ  in 
quality  as  well  as  colour  and  hardnefs.  Some 
of  them  are  calcareous,  and  are  therefore  called 
marl. 

In  fome  fituations  thick  beds  of  gravel  alfo 
are  met  with.  But  the  fubdance  mod  deferv- 
ing  of  notice  in  the  trad!  of  country,  which 
we  are  now  examining,  is  Gypfum,  orPlader- 

done. 
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ilone.  It  is  found  in  a nearly  ftrait  line  acrofs 
the  midland  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  appears 
in  feveral  places  in  Derbyfhire.  It  has  been 
got  in  the  larged:  quantity  at  Chellafton,  Alton, 
and  Elvafton,  three  parilhes  bordering  upon 
each  other,  and  about  five  miles  fouth-eafl  of 
Derby. 

The  depth  at  which  this  fubftance  lies  in 
the  ground,  is  generally  about  eight  yards  from 
the  furface.  It  is  not  found  in  regular  layers, 
but  in  large  lumps  or  blocks  indented  together, 
which  may  be  eafily  feparated  from  each  other. 

The  thicknefs  of  the  beds  of  plafter-llione  is 
from  two  to  four  yards  • and  at  the  diftance 
of  a foot  above  it  is  regularly  fpread  a thin  layer 
of  roche  plafter. 


» . / 
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CHAP.  IV. 

/ 

Mines  and  ores  with  the  method  of  working 

each. 

T T A V I N G endeavoured  to  give  fome  idea 
of  the  general  furface  of  Derbyfliire,-  and 
of  the  various  meafures  of  which  the  ground 
is  found  to  conhfl  in  different  fituations, 
I fhall  now  examine  and  defcribe  the  chief 
mineral  fubftances,  which  accompany  thefe 
meafures  throughout  the  county. 

Now  productions  of  this  kind  are  not  only 
met  with  in  great  variety,  and  abundance,  but 
are  in  their  nature  highly  valuable.  They 
conftitute  a confiderable  part  of  the  natural 
riches  of  Derbyflrire.  I mean  therefore  to 
pay  a very  minute  attention  to  the  date  in 
which  they  are  ufually  found,  and  the  various 
methods,  which  are  purfued  to  prepare  them 
for  the  different  purpofes  to  which  they  are 
commonly  applied.  I fhall  begin  with  mak- 
ing fome  obfervations,  upon  the  antient  and 
prcfent  date  of  the  lead  mines  in  the  county. 

How 
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How  Ion?  the  ore  of  lead  has  been  difco- 

I ^ 

vered  and  attended  to  in  this  county  it  is  not 
poffible  with  precilion  to  determine.  But  it 
is  certain,  that  the  working  of  its  mines  is  a 
bufinefs  of  very  remote  antiquity.  There  is 
not  the  lead;  room-  to  doubt,  but  that  they 
engaged  the,  attention  of  the  Romans  at  the 
time,  when  they  were  in  pofleffion  of  this 
country.  Cambden  thinks,  that  Derbyfliire 
was  alluded  to  by  Pliny,  when  he  fays,  “ Tn 
Britain  lead  is  found  near  the  furface  of  the 
earth  in  fuch  abundance,  that  a law  is  made 
to  limit  the  quantity,  which  lhall  be  gotten.” 
It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  this  is  only 
conjecture.  But  the  proof  of  the  point  under 
confideration  does  not  depend  upon  fuch  un- 
certain evidence.  In  the  year  1777  a pig  of 
lead  with  the  following  infcription  upon  it  was 
found  on  Cromford  moor,  and  is  now  in  the 
podeffion  of  Peter  Nightingale,  of  Lea,  Efq. 
IMP.  CAES.  H ADRI ANI.  AUG.MEI.  LVI. 

It  has  been  thus  interpreted  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Pegge.^'  The  fixth  legion  infcribes  this 
in  memory  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  He  fup- 
pofes  the  pig  to  have  been  cad;  about  the  year 
of  our  Lord  130.  ' 

Since  the  difcovery  of  this  block  of  lead  two 
others  have  been  found  in  this  part  of  the 

county. 
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cx3imty.  The  firft  in  the  year  1783  was  met 
with  in  Matlock  bank.  But  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult toaicertaiii  the  meaning  of  the  infcription. 
The  words  upon  it  are  not  only  very  much 
abbreviated,  butlikewife  confift  of  compounded 
letters,  fo  that  great  room  is  given  to  the  indul- 
gence of  conjedfure.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Pegge, 
who  is  diftinguifhed  by  his  extenfive  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  antiquities,  thinks,  that 
the  infcription  will  admit  of  this  conftrudlion, 
Luicius  Aruconius  Verecundus  Mercator  Lun- 
dinenhs.  The  property  of  Lucius  Aruconius 
VTcecundus  lead  merchant  of  London.  The 
letters  are  in  very  ffiarp  relief,  and  as  perfedt, 
as  if  they  were  newly  formed.  The  length  of 
the  block  on  the  upper  furface  is  1 9 inches, 
the  breadth  3L  The  length  on  the  lower 
is  22  inches  and  the  breadth  4%  and  the  weight 
is  Sqlh, 

Another  block  of  lead  has  been  found  at 
Matlock  at  a ftill  later  time.  It  has  infcribed 
upon  it  the  following  letters : TI.  CL.  TR. 
LVT.  BR.  EXARG.  which  according  to  the 
learned  and  ingenious  conjedture  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Gifford,  ffand  for  thefe  words.  Tiberii, 
Claudiani,  Triumviri  Lutudari  Britannorum 
Ex  Argentaria.  The  weight  of  this  pig  is 
12  ftones,  and  5 pounds. 
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if"  we  admit  of  the  Gonftru(5lions*  which 
have  been  put  Upon  thefe  two  blocks  of  lead, 
we  mufl  allovv,  that  they  were  very  probably 
call  at  the  time,  when  the  Romans  were  in 
pofleflion  of  this  part  of  Britain.  But  without 
having  recourfe  to  them,  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  lead  mines  in  Derbylhire  has  been  fuffi- 
ciently  proved  by  the  pig,  which  was  found 
on  Cromford  moor.  This  affords  undoubted 
evidence,  that  they  were  -worked  by  the  Ro- 
mans. And  if  tliis  point  wanted  confirmation, 
the  infcriptions  upon  the  other  blocks  of  lead 
might  not  improperly  be  employed  for  fuch  a 
purpofe. 

That  the  lead  mines  of  Derbyfhire  have 
been  worked  ever  fince  the  aera,  of  which  I 
am  fpeaking,  is  a matter,  which  may  be  proved 
with  nearly  the  fame  clearnefs,  and  fatisfadlion. 
The  Saxons  and  Danes,  who  immediately 
fucceeded  the  Romans  in  the  conquefl:  and 
dominion  of  Britain,  appear  not  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  value  of  the  metal,  which  we 
are  confidering.  At  Caflleton  there  is  a mine, 
which  has  received  its  name  from  one  of  their 
deities.  It  is  called  Odin,  and,  we  may  pre- 
fume, was  opened,  before  the  chriflian  religion 
was  introduced,  at  lead:  before  it  was  generally 
profelfed  in  this  kingdom. 


From 
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From  a grant,  which  an  abbefs  of  Repton 
made  of  Wirkfworth,  when  it  belonged  to  the 
religious  houfe  at  that  place,  it  is  evident,  that 
there  were  in  the  year  835  lead  mines  in  the 
Wapentake.  For  Kenewara,  who  was  then 
governefs,  granted  to  Humbert  the  alderman 
her  eftate  at  Wircefworth  on  condition,  that 
he  annually  gave  as  rent  to  archbifliop  Ceolnoth 
lead  to  the  value  of  300  fhillings  for  the  ufe  of 
Chrift  church  in  Canterbury.  Mr.  Pegge 
thinks,  that  there  were  lead  mines  at  Wirkf- 
worth even  before  714.  In  fupport  of  this 
opinion  it  may  be  obferved,  that  Eadburga, 
Abbefs  of  Repton,  fent  St.  Guthlac,  patron 
faint  of  Croyland  abbey,  who  died  in  that  year, 
a leaden  coffin,  and  a winding  ffieet  or  ffiroud, 
in  which  he  was  buried. “f* 

It  appears  from  a furvey  of  the  caftle  of  the 
Peak,  which  was  made  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  is  kept  in  the  Duchy  court  of 
Lancafter,  that  it  was  then  covered  with  lead. 
And  it  feems  not  unreafonable  to  fuppofe,  that 
the  metal  ufed  in  this  inftance  was  procured 
from  the  neighbouring  countiy.  Now  if  this 
was  really  the  cafe,  the  mines  muib  have  been 
attended  to  foon  after  the  period,  of  which 
I am  fpeaking.  For  I ffiall  have  occafion  to 
ffiew,  in  a fubfequent  part  of  this  work,  that 

JH  2 the 
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the  caftle  was  built  fome  time  before  or  at  leall 
4is  early  as  the  reign  of  William  the  conqueror* 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  furvey  the 
bufinefs  of  the  lead  mines  undoubtedly  was 
carried  on  to  a confiderable  extent.  In  domef- 
day  book  mention  is  made  of  three  at  Wirkf- 
worth,  and  one  at  each  of  the  following  places, 
Crich,  Afliford,  Bakewell  and  Metesford,  a 
manor  which  is  defcribed  as  fituated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Matlock.  ' And  it  is  parti-- 
cularly  obferved,  that  the  three  manors  of 
Bakewell,  Afliford  and  Hope  paid  in  the  time 
of  Edward  the  confeffor  30I.  and  five  cart 
loads  of  50  flieets,  but  that  in  the  time  of'the 
conqueror  it  paid  only  i 2I.  6s. 

If  we  come  down  to  a ftill  later  period,  we 
lhall  find,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Derbyfhire 
have  never  loft  fight  of  the  objedt,  to  which 
we  are  now  attending.  In  the  16th  year  of 
Edward  ift  two  perfons  were  appointed  by  the 
crown  before  the  flieriff  of  the  county  to  make 
enquiry  at  Aflibourn  into  the  rights  and  cuf- 
toms  of  the  miners.^: 

In  the  twenty-fecond  year  of  the  fiime  reign 
a filver  mine  was  dlfcovered  at  Comb  Martin 
in  Devonfliire,  and  337  Derbyfliire  miners 
were  taken  from  the  Peak  to  work  there. 

The 

t Fodinae  regales  by  Sir  John  Pcttus,  p. 

^ This  obl'ervation,  I believe,  is  taken  from  Dugdale’s  Baron,  p.  295* 
But  not  having  that  work  now  in  my  hands,  I will  not  anfwet  for  the  ac* 
curacy  of  this  leferencc. 
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The  brazen  duh,  by  which  the  mearnres  of 
the  ore  m the  low  peak  are  regulated,  appears 

from  the  following  infeription  upon  it  to  have 
been  call:  in  the  reign  of  Henry  8. 

"’^de  the  i i ij  day  of  Oftobr 
t tnj  yere  of  the  Reigne  of  Kyng  Henry  the  yiij 
before  George  Erie  of  Shrowelbury  Steward  of 

Steward  off  ^““fthold  and  allfo 

tetvard  ofall  the  honour  of  Tutbery  by  the 

the  r IV  " ""‘1  adioynyn^ 

_ie  Lorddiyp  of  Wyrkyfworth  Pereell  of  Ae 
laid  honour  This  Diih^  . d 

tile  trw  MdUre  d ihefdm/' 

formVlv'^kVt  V ^''hlch  were 

rnierly  kept  at  the  caftle  in  the  Peak  and 

are  now  depohted  at  Chatfworth,  bear  ’tefti 

^ .in» 

lead  m VT'  Precifely  the  bufinefs  of  the 
ad  nmes  has  been  carried  -on  in  this  county  ■ 

Vnt  which  have  now  be  J 

tniner  ButT"°‘ 

produce  of  I " T that  the 

been  vety  confiderabir’VV  ’V  "T 

- various  par.  of  r* 

Ji 

met 
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met  with  throughout  the  Wapentake  of  Wirkf- 
worth,  and  in  the  high  Peak  as  far  northward 
as  Caftleton.  Indeed  it  has  been  difcovered 
in  different  quantity  in  all  that  extenfive  trail 
of  limeftone  land,  which  has  been  defcribed  as 
fituated  on  the  north  weft  fide  of  Derbyflnre. 
Lead  ore  has  been  found  alfo  in  the  large  e 
of  limeftone  on  the  eaftern  borders  of  the 
county,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bolfover,  Barlborough,  and  Whitwell.  It 
has  likewife  been  gotten  at  Alhover,  Crich, 
Turnditch,  Mugginton,  and  Calke.  In  ftiort, 
I have  not  heard  of  any  bed  of  limeftone  m 
Derbyfhire,  in  which  it  has  not  been  in  fome 
meafure  difcovered.  However,  tho  lead  ore 
appears  thro’  fo  large  an  extent  of  country,  it  is 
met  with  in  the  greateft  abundance  about  ten 
miles 'to  the  north  and  fouth  of  the  river  Wye. 
The  obfervations,  which  I feall  now  inake. 
therefore  will  chiefly  relate  to  this  part  o 


county.  ^ i „ 

Veins  of  lead  ore  on  account  of  their  various 

pofitions  in  the  earth  are  diftinguiftied 
each  other  by  three  different  names.  They 
are  divided  into  pipe,  rake,  and  flat  works. 

The  vein  called  a pipe  work  lies  betwren  two 
rocks,  ormeafures  of  limeftone,  which  regu- 
larly extend  above  and  below.  It  confifts  ot 

feveral  lines  or  branches,  which  run  nearly 

paral- 
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parallel  to  each  other,  and  tho’  fome  of  them 
may  in  particular  fituations  depart  from  fuch 
a diredtion,  yet  they  feldom  fail  afterwards  to 
return  to  it.  Thefe  branches  have  a general 
communication  or  connedlion  with  each  other 
by  means  of  fine  (lender  threads  or  leadings, 
as  they  are  called  by  the  miners.  The  rock, 
which  runs  along  each  fide  of  the  vein  and 
feems  to  bound  it  in  thofe  parts,  is  fometimes 
pierced  through  by  fuch  tranfverfe  threads. 
When  this  is  the  cafe  it  is  generally  thought 
right  to  follow  them,  as  it  frequently  happens, 
that  beyond  this  apparent  boundary  a freflt 
range  is  difcovered.  Should  no  ore  be  found, 
after  pafling  the  rock,  the  entire  breadth  of 
the  work  will  be  afcertained.  But  its  length 
is  more  variable  and  indeterminate.  It  depends 
very  much  upon  the  dipping  of  the  meafures, 
betwixt  which  it  is  extended.  If  this  be  great, 
it  begins  to  decline,  or  cannot  be  purfued  any 
further  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  water, 
which  is  found  at  fo  great  a depth  in  the  earth. 
The  vein,  called  a rake,  is  different  ir  aimoll 
every  refpedl  from  the  Pipe,  It  is  found  in 
the  chafms  and  clefts  of  the  limeflone.  Con- 
fequently  inftead  of  extending  uniformly  be- 
tween the  fame  meafures,  it  breaks  through 
them,  and  finks  into  the  earth.  It  fometimes 

penetrates  an  hundred  and  fiftv  or  two  hundred 
* , * 
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yards.  It  genetally  runs  in  a flanting  dlredion, 
and  has  been  followed  to  the  diftance  of  four 
miles  from  the  place  where  it  was  hrft  difco- 
vered.  I believe  that  this  is  the  cafe  with  the 
fide  rake  at  Matlock. 

The  Flat  work  bears  a great  refemblance  to 
the  Pipe.  There  are  however  a few  particular 
circumftances,  in  which  they ‘difagree.  The 
Pipe  has  a perpendicular  leader  or  Hem,  which 
is  accompanied  with  many  branches  but  the 
flat  has  none.  The  latter  fpreads  wider,  but 
never  continues  long ; it  feldom  extends  more 
than  an  hundred  yards.  It  is  alfo  found  near 
the  furface  and  in  the  folld  rock,  and  is  very 
weak  and  poor.  It  is  feldom  thicker  than  a 
man’s  finger. 

Excepting  the  flat  works  thefe  veins  are 
fcarcelyever  difcovered  in  thefolid  bed  of  lime- 
Hone.  They  are  generally  enclofed  in  a yellow, 
red  or  black  foil  and  are  ftrongly  combined  with 
cauk,  and  fpar,  or  fome  other  mineral  fubfiance. 

The  direftion,  in  which  veins  of  lead  ore 
are  difcovered,  cannot  with  ftridt  propriety  he 
confidered  as  regular  and  uniform.  As  the 
pipes  never  penetrate  through  the  meafures, 
between  which  they  extend,  they  are  found  to 
dip  with  the  countiy  where  they  appear.  The 
range  of  the  rake  is  fl:ill  more  various  and  un- 
certain. In  the  high  Peak  they  generally  run 

eaft 
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i cift  and  weft,  and  in  the  Wapentake  of 
f Wirklworth  north  and  fouth.  I have,  how- 
f ever,  feen  Ibrnetiines  two  veins  cut  each  other 
\ nearly  at  right  angles. 

Anotlier  facft  of  a fimilar  nature  with  that,  . 
I which  I have  now  mentioned,  is,  that  the 
. rake  and  pipe  veins  fometimes  unite,  and  run 
! together  a ftiort  way  in  the  fame^  diredtion. 
In  this  cafe  they  grow  ftronger  and  richer,, 
tho’  they  fometimes  become  totally  extindt. 

It  is  not  eafy,  if  poflible,  to  determine, 

I which  kind  of  vein  is  the  moft  prevalent  in 
Derbyfliire.  Thofe  miners,  whom  I have 
confulted,  are  divided  in  their  opinion  refpedl- 
ing  this  point. 

There  is  no  lefs  difficulty  in  deciding,  which 
fort  of  vein  is  the  moft  produdlive  of  ore. 
Both  pipe  and  rake  works  in  different  places 
have  yielded  it  in  great  abundance.  But  I be- 
lieve that  the  former  are  more  generally  good.' 

Various  are  the  ways,  in  which  veins  of  lead 
ore  are  difeovered.  Sometimes  they  are  found 
by  an  attention  to  the  nature  of  .the  ground, 
aiid  fometimes  by  mere  accident.  As  all  veins 
are  accompanied  with  certain  fubftances,  the 
experienced  miner  is  greatly  affifted  in  his  re- 
fearches  by  a knowledge  of  this  fadl,  When- 
ever he  obferves  fuch  indications  of  ore,  he 
either  throws  up  a trench  or  digs  a round  hole 

in 
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in  the  earth.  And,  as  veins  generally  fend 
forth  fmall  branches  out  of  the  rock  into  the 
foil  towards  the  furface  of  the  ground,  he  fre- 
quently by  this  means  meets  with  the  obje(ft  of 
his  fearch. 

But  important  difcoveries  are  often  made 
without  trouble  or  defign.  The  furrow  of  a 
plough,  the  treading  of  a horfe,  the  working 
of  a mole,  and  various  other  incidents  will 
fometimes  expofe  to  fight  the  branch  of  a vein, 
and  lead  to  the  difclofure  of  fuch  treafure,  as 
the  greatefl  Ikill  and  induftry  could  never  have 
made. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  all  veins 
have  fome  branch,  which  rifes  nearly  to  the 
furface ; and  it  is  found,  that  the  richnefs  or 
poverty  of  veins  greatly  depends  upon  the 
ftrength  and  number  of  the  branches,  by  which 
they  are  attended.  Whenever  thefe  weaken 
and  diminifli,  the  vein  generally  begins  to  de- 
cline. I have  heard  of  only  one  exception  to 
this  rule.  It  happened  in  a valuable  mine  at 
Wirkfworth.  In'  this  inflance  feveral  bran- 
ches pointed  towards  each  other,  and  it  was 
expedted,  that  a large  vein  would  have  been 
formed  by  their  union.  But  it  was  foon 
found  that  fuch  hopes  were  deceitful  and 
groundlefs. 

Another 
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Another  circumftance,  which  likewife  tn- 
dicates  the  declenfion  of  a vein,  is,  when  it 
in  ftich  a direaion,  as  to  receive  upon  it 
a treater  number  of  meafures  at  tne  iurface.  • 
This  is  the  cafe  at  Ratch-wood  Orclwd,  and 
Raventor  mines  in  the  liberty  of  irkfworth, 

at  a mine  near  Crich,  and  at 

the  pariih  of  Matlock.  In  all  thefe  places 

the  veins  become  poorer,  as  they  receive  grea  er 

covering.  .r 

I have  been  informed,  that  many  m 

takes  and  inconveniences  have  arifen  from 
an  mattention  to  this  circumftance.  How- 
ever it  ftiould  be  remarked  on  the  other  hand, 
that  this  obfervation  does  not  hold  good  in  all 
fituations.  In  fupport  of  this  affertion  it  is  found 
that  the  vein  in  the  famous  Gregory  mine 
at  Aftiover  has  grown  rRher  and  _ more 
valuable  in  proportion  to  its  depth  m the 

earth.  , , . . - 

The  method  of  working  lead  mines  is  in 

general  fo  well  known,  that  it  is  fcarcely  ne- 

ceffarv  to  make  any  obfervations  upon  this 

bufinefs  as  praftifed  in  Derbyftiire.  There  are 

however  two  impediments  which  occur  in  t e 

profecution  of  it,  of  which  it  may  be  proper 

to  take  fome  notice.  Thefe  are  water  ant^ 

bad  air. 
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To  relieve  the  mines  from  water  many  ex- 
pedients are  daily  employed.  The  mod:  com- 
mon and  effedtual  one,  is  driving  a fough  or 
level  from  the  bottom  of  fome  neighbouring 
valley  as  far  as  the  works.  But  it  fometimes 
happens,  that  the  vein  lies  fo  deep  in  the  earth, 
that  the  water  cannot  be  drawn  off  in  this  way. 
It  then  becomes  necelfary  to  have  recourfe  to 
pumps,  which  are  worked  fometimes  by  a 
wheel  turned  by  a neighbouring  ftream 
of  water,  and  fometimes  by  a fire  engine 
placed  at  the  mouth  or  in  the  infide  of  the 
lhaft. 

The  ufual  way  of  relieving  mines  from  bad 
air  is  by  the  introdu^flion  of  a pipe  or  tube 
down  the  fiiaft  to  the  place  where  the  work  is 
carried  on.  As  the  pipe  turns  near  the  bottom 
of  the  lhaft,  and  is  extended  along  the  roof 
of  the  gallery,  a circulation  of  the  air  im- 
mediately takes  place,  and  the  inconvenience 
arifing  from  the  want  of  this  elfedt:  is  entirely 
renioved. 

To  give  a regular  account  of  the  feveral 
branches  of  .the  bufin'efs  of  the  lead  mines,  it 
will  be  requifite  in  the  next  place  to  take  notice 
of  fome  of  the  cuftoms  and  regulations,  by 
which  it  is  in  its  different  flages  governed  and 
Condu<d;ed,  gut  before  I do  this,  I fhall  offer 

a 
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a few  thoughts  concerning  their  origin  and 
elhiblilhment* 

We  have  already  feen,  that  the  lead  mine-^ 
of  Derbylhire  were  worked  at  a very  early 
peiiod,  certainly  when  the  Romans  were  in 
polleflion  of  this  country,,  and  perhaps  in  ftill 
more  ancient  times.  But  whenever  this  bufi- 
nefs  was  firft  begun,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that  laws  would  be  formed  for  the  management 
and  direcftion  of  it.  The  original  inhabitants 
of  this  county,  who  happened  to  be  engaged 
in  the  profecution  of  mineral  concerns,  would 
fooii  perceive  the  expedience  and  neceffity  of 
being  governed  by  fome  kind  of  regulations. 
But  admitted  this  to  have  been  the  cafe,  there 
is  great  reafon  to  believe  that  their  law:  end 
cuffoms  were  fuperfeded  by  others  introduced 
and  eftabliflied  by  the  Romans.  Suetonius 
fays,  plurimis  etiam  civitatibus,  et  privatis  vc- 
teris  immunitates,  et  jus  metallorum  ac  ved;i- 
galia  adempta. 

However  it  appears  from  Heineccius,  that 
private  adventurers  were  afterwards  permitted 
to  work  the  mines.  Relfituerant  deinde 
iifdem  hoc  beneficium  fequentes  principes,  fed 
ea  lege,  ut  certum  inde  canonem  metallicum 
folverent.  We  are  alfo  informed  what  this 
c^inon  metallicus  was.  Cundti,  qui  per  pri- 

vatoriim 
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vatoriim  loca  faxorum  venam  laborious  effof- 
fionibus  perfequentur,  decimas  fifco,  decimas 
etiam  domino  repraefentent.  The  adventurers 
were  to  pay  a tenth  to  the  crown  and  a tenth 
to  the  owners  of  the  land.  In  the  law  imme- 
diately following  that  which  I have  above 
quoted  mention  is  made  of  the  procuratores 
metallorum,  officers,  that  exactly  anfwer  to 
the  berg-mafters  or  as  the  word  is  now  pro- 
nounced Bar-mafters  of  the  prefent  time.  For 
berg  fignifies  a mine,  as  appears  from  the 
word  Rabbit  burrough  ftill  in  ufe.§ 

Since  the  time  of  the  Romans  the  mineral 
laws  of  Derbyfhire  ha^e  undergone  feveral- 
changes  and  regulations.  It  has  been  already 
obferved,  that  Edward  the  firft  diredled  the 
Iheriff  of  the  coi^ty  to  call  a meeting  at  Affi- 
bourn  of  fuch  perfons  as  were  bed;  acquainted 
with  the  rights  and  cuftoms  of  the  mines. 
And  it  appears,  that  on  this  occafion  the  miners 
petitioned,  that  thefe  rights  and  cuftoms  fhould 
be  confirmed  to  them  under  the  great  feal  by 
way  of  charity  in  confideration  of  the  danger 
to  which  they  were  expofed.  In  the  reigns  of 
king  Edward  the  fixth  and  queen  Mary  alfo 
the  mineral  laws  received  fome  additions  and 
improvements.  Nay  even  within  the  Ipace  of 
' • a few 

^ For  this  derivation  of  the  mineral  cuftoms  and  laws  of  Derbyfhire 
from  thofe  eftablilhed  by  the  Romans  I am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gifford 
cf  Duffield. 
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a few  years  paft  new  regulations  have  been  pro- 
pofed,  approved,  and  palTed  into  laws  at  the 
great  Barmote  courts  of  the  high  Peak  and 
Wapentake  of  Wirkfworth. 

It  is  not  my  defign  to  enter  into  a minute  de- 
tail of  thefe  cuftoms  and  regulations.  I mean 
to  take  notice  of  fuch  only,  as  may  tend  to  con-* 
vey  a general  idea  of  the  manner,  in  which  the 
mining  bufmefs  is  condudbed.  But  to  give  a 
clear  illuftration  of  this  matter  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  firft  to  remark  that  the  principal  part  of 
the  county,  where  lead  ore  is  found  in  conli- 
derable  quantity  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
king’s  field.  Nearly  the  whole  Wapentake  of 
Wirkfworth  comes  under  this  denomination. 
This  does  not  appear  always  to  have  been  the 
cafe,  for  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons  it  belonged  . 
to  the  Abbey  at  Repton.  But  Mr.  Pegge 
imagines  that  in  the  year  874,  when  this  re- 
ligious houfe  was  defiroyed  by  the  Danes,  it 
was  efeheated  to  the  crown,  fince  it  appears 
to  have-  been  in  its  pofieflion,  when  Domefday 
book  was  compiled.  As  to  that  part 'of  the 
king’s  field,  which  is  fituated  in  the  high 
Peak,  I apprehend,  that  at  leaft  ever  fince  the 
Norman  conquefi;  it  has  been  the  property  of  the 
crown,  and  in  the  fame  cuftody  with  the  caftle. 

Now  all  that  part  of  the  county  which 
comes  under  the  denomination  of  the  king’s 
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field  has  been  from  time  immemorial  let  upon  a 
leafe.  The  prefent  farmer  of  the  mineral 
duties  in  the  high  peak  is  the  duke  of  Devon- 
fhire,  and  in  the  Wapentake  of  Wirkfworth 

the  widow  of  the  late Rolles,  Efquire. 

They  have  each  a Reward  and  barmaRers  in  the 
diRerent  diRridls,  which  they  hold  under  the 
crown.  The  Reward  prefides  as  judge  in  their 
Barmote  courts  and  with  twenty-four  jurymen 
chofen  every  half  year  determines  all  difputes; 
which  arife  refpedling  the  working  of  the 
mines.  For  this  purpofe  they  meet  twice  in 
the  year,  and  if  requifite  may  upon  proper  no- 
tice be  fummoned  Rill  oftener.  In  the  high 
Peak  the  courts  are  held  at  Moneyafli,  and  in 
the  wapentake  at  the  town  of  Wirkfworth. 

The  office  of  the  bar-maRer  confiRs  of  va- 
rious branches.  But  the  moR  material  are 
putting  miners  into  poffeffion  of  veins,  which 
they  have  difcovered,  and  colledling  that  pro- 
portion of  ore, , to  which  the  Leffee  of  the 
crown,  or  lord  of  the  manor  has  a claim. 

When  a miner  has'found  a new  vein  of  ore 

I 

in  the  king’s  field,  provided  it  be  not  in  an 
orchard,  garden,  or  high  road,  he  may  ac- 
quire an  exclufive  title  to  it  by  a proper  appli- 
cation to  the  bar-maRer  of  the  liberty.  His 
firR  bufinefs  is  to  acquaint  him  with  his  dii- 
covery  and  intentions,  and  to  dcfire  that  he 

will 
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will  give  him  polTeffion.  The  method  of 
doing  this,  is  in  the  prefence  of  two  jurymen, 
marking  out  in  a pipe  or  rake  work  two  meares 
of  ground  each  containing  twenty-nine  yards, 
and  in  a flat  work  fourteen  yards  fquare.  In 
recompence  for  his  trouble ' the  barmaflier  is 
entitled  to  the  firfl;  difh  of  ore,  which  is 
gotten. 

However  if  a miner  negleds  to  avail  himfelf 
of  his  difcovery  beyond  a certain  limited  time, 
he  is  liable  to  be  deprived  of  the  vein,  of 
which  he  has  received  pofleflion.  The  bar- 
mailer  may  then  difpofe  of  it  to  any  perfon, 
who  may  wiih  to  try  his  fortune  in  it. 

The  other  part  of  the  barmaller’s  duty, 
which  confiils  in  fuperin tending  the  meafure- 
ment  of  the  ore,  and  taking  that  proportion, 
to  which  the  leiTce  of  the  crown,  or  lord  of 
the  manor  is  entitled,  is  attended  with  fome 
trouble  and  difficulty.  For  thefe  claims  are 
exceedingly  various  in  diflerent  parts  of  the 
high  and  low  Peak.  i 

But  to  give  a clear  -idea  of  them,  the  ieveral 
kinds  and  iizes  of  ore  ihould  be  firil  fpecified 
and  diilinguiihed  from  each  other.  The , 
lafgeil  fort  is  called  Biiig,  and  is  always  very 
good.  The  next  in  fize  and  of  alhioil  equally 
good  quality  is  known  by  the  name  of  Pefey. 
A third  kind,  which  pafles  thro’  the  fleve 
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when  it  is  waihed,  is  termed  Smitham.  Be- 
lides  thefe,  there  is  a ftill  finer  fort,  which  is 
cauglit  by  a very  flow  fliream  of  water,  and 
the  particles  of  which  are  as  fmall  as  flour. 
It  is  filled  Belland  and  is  inferior  in  value  to 
every  other  fpecies  of  ore,  on  account  of  the 
foreio'n  matters,  which  are  mixed  with  it. 

All  thefe  forts  of  ore  are  now  fubjedl  to  a 
toll  or  duty,  tho’  the  two  lafl  were  once  con- 
fldered  as  exempt.  In  the  year  iy6i  the  duke 
of  Devon fliirt  aflerted  and  eflablilhed  the  claim 
of  the  crown-  in  the  high  Peak ; and  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  Grace  induced  Mr.  RoUes,  a very 
ihort  time  after,  to  contefl  the  point  with  the 
miners  in  the  Wapentake.  Accordingly  for 
this  purpofe  he  threw  the  caufe  into  chancery, 
and  obtained  a verdidl  in  his  favour.  So  that 
now  all  forts  of  ore  are  fubjedl  to  a toll  through- 
out the  Peak  of  Derbyfliire. 

However  the  proportion  of  ore,  which  is 
due,  and  that  which  is  really  taken,  are  in 
very  few  places  the  fame.  The  farn^^.  ; of  the 
ihineral  duties  feldom  infifl  upon  the  full  ex- 
tent of  their  claims.  The  difla  or  hoppet,  as 
it  is  fometimes  called,  by  which  the  ore  is 
meafured,  contains,  in  the  low  Peak  fourteen, 
and  in  the  high,  fixteen  pints.  And  to  ftate 
with  precifion  the  feveral  dedudlions,  which 
are  made  from  the  earnings  of  the  common 
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miner,  it  will  be  requifite  to  mention  what 
number  of  thefe  meafures  may  be  demanded, 
and  what  number  is  adlually  taken  in  each  of 
thefe  diftrifts. 

That  part  of  the  king’s  field,  which  is  fitu- 
ated  in  the  Wapentake  of  Wirkfworth  is  di- 
vided into  eight  liberties.  Now  thefe,  tho’ 
under  the  fame  jurifdidlion,  leafed  by  the  fame 
perfon,  and  fubjedl  to  the  fame  duties,  pay  in 
very  different  proportions.  In  Bonfal  and 
Braffington  every  thirteenth  diffi  is . due,  but  a 
twenty-fifth  only  is  taken.  Neither  of  them 
is  fubjedt  to  a tithe.  Cromford  pays  every 
thirteenth  di/hi  The  tithe,  Smitham  & Belland 
excepted,  is  every  fortieth.  In  Elton  the 
twenty-fifth  is  taken  and  every  tenth  dilli  is 
due  as  tithe  to  the  duke  , of  Rutland.  At  the 
capital  mines  he  takes  every  nineteenth,  but  at 
the  fmaller  ones  at  difcretion . One  half  of  the 
liberty  of  Matlock  pays  a thirteenth,  and  the 
other  a tvyenty-fifth,  but  neither  of  them  any 
tithe.  In  Wirkfworth,  which  produces  a 
larger  quantity  of  ore,  than  any  other  liberty, 
a twenty-fifth  is  taken  in  fome  places,  and  a 
thirteenth  in  others.  A fortieth  is  due  to  the 
Vicar  as  tithe.  The  reafon,  why  a larger 
proportion  of  ore  is  taken  in  fome  places,  than 
in  others,  is,  that  the  former  refiffed  the 
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claims  of  the  lefTee  of  the  crown,  when  he  af- 
ferted  his  right  to  every  thirteenth  difli  of  all 
kinds  of  ore. 

Thefe  obfervations  have  folely  a reference  to 
the  kind’s  field.  But  in  the  low  Peak  there 
are  mines  alfo  in  grounds,  which  are  private 
property.  In  this  cafe  agreements  are  made 
between  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  the  la- 
bouring miners  j and  it  concerns  each  party  to 
engage  on  terms  the  mofi;  advantageous  to 
themfelves. 

The  cuftoms  and  regulations  concerning  the 
mines  in  the  high  Peak  are  not  materially 
different  from  thofe,  which  prevail  in  tlie 
Wapentake  of  Wirkfworth.  A meare  in  the 
king’s  field  is  here  fomewhat  larger.  ‘ It  mea- 
fures  thirty-two  yards.  Two  meares  are  given 
to  every  miner,  who  difcovers  a new  vein. 
The  next  is  claimed  for  the  king,  and  after- 
wards the  miner  has  a power  of  difpofing  of 
the  vein,  in  what  manner  he  pleafes. 

In  the  king’s  field  every  thirteenth  difli  of 
ore  is  due  to  the  crown,  but  a twenty-fifth  is 
commonly  taken.  The  tithe  is  every  tenth, 
of  which  a third  is  paid  to  Philip  Cell  of  Hop- 
ton,  Efq.  The  duke  of  Devonfliire  as  leffee 
to  the  crown  generally  takes  every  fifteenth  difli 
for  his  flaare  of  lot  and  tithe.  Mr.  Cell  is  en- 
titled 
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titled  to  the  above  proportion  of  tithe  in  the 
liberties  'of  Bakewell,  Hope,  Tidefwell,  and 
Alhford. 

CalHeton  is  a royal  manor.  It  pays  every 
twenty-fifth  to  the  crown,  and  every  tenth 
difli  as  tithe  to  the  Vicar. . Befides  this  ma- 
nor, and  the  different  liberties  contained  in  the' 
king’s  field,  there  are  feveral  private  lordfhips 
in  the  high  Peak. 

In  Afliford  which  belongs  to  the  duke  of 
Devonflfire,  the  tolls  are  the  fame,  as  in  the 
king’s  field.  Eyam  and  Stoney  Middleton  are 
alfo  private  property,  and  belong  to  the  fami- 
lies of  Devonfhire,  Bruce,  and  Thanet.  The 
lot  is  every  thirteenth  difh,  which  is  taken. 
The  tithe,  which  is  due  to  the  Redlor  of 
Eyam,  is  a penny  for  every  difh.  Tidefwell 
is  a private  lordfhip  and  belongs  to  Mr.  Archer. 
The  lot  or  toll  is  every  thirteenth ; the  twen- 
tieth is  'taken.  Litton  belongs  to  Lord  Scarf- 
dale  ; every  twentieth  difli  is  taken,  but  it  is 
not  fubjedl  to  a tithe.  Peak  forefl  is  the  foie 
property  of  the  duke  of  Devonfhire,  and  is 
under  the  fame  regulations  with  Litton-  There 
are  a few  other  liberties,  in  which  lead  ore  is 
gotten,  but  the  laws  and  cufloms,  by  which , 
they  are  governed,  bear  fo  great  a refemblance 
to  thofe,  which  have  been  mentioned,  that  it 
is  needlefs  particularly  to  recite  them. 
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Befides  the  claims,  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, there  is  another  called  cope.  In  the 
Wapentake  'it  is  four-pence,  and  in  the  high 
Peak  fix-pence  per  load,  and  is  paid  by  the 
buyer  of  the  ore  to  the  farmer  of  the  mineral 
duties,  or  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

The  demands  of  the  crown  and  clergy  being 
fiitisfied,  the  next  buiinefs  of  the  miner  is  to 
difpofe  of  his  ore  to  fome  of  the  merchants  and 
fmelters,  who  refide  in  the  neighbourhood. 
In  the  fale  of  this  article  the  price  is  in  a great 
meafure  determined  by  its  particular  fpecies  and 
quality.  Tho’  the  feveral  kinds  of  ore  are 
always  fold  together,  yet  it  is  evident,  that 
that,  which  contains  the  greatefi:  quantity  of 
Smitham  and  Belland,  is,'  on  account  of  their 
mixture  with  other  fubfiiances,  the  leafi;  valuable. 

Before  the  lead  ore  is  difpofed  of,  it  is  beaten 
or  knocked  into  fmall  pieces,  wafiied,  and 
fifted.  This  part  of  the  bufinefs  is  performed 
by  women,  who  are  hired  by  the  miners,  and 
earn  about  fix-pence  a day. 

When  the  ore  is  properly  cleanfed  and  drelfed, 
it  is  carried  to  fome  furnace  in  the  neighbour- 
hood to  be  fmeltedi'i  hlow  thefe  furnaces  are 
of  two  kinds,  the  hearth  and  the  cupola.  But 
it  appears,  that  there  was  another  method  of 
obtaining  lead  from  its  ore,  before  either  of  them 
came  into  ufe.  About  two  hundred  years  ago,' 

the 
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the  bulinefs  of  fmelting  was  carried  on  by 
means  of  wood  fires  upon  fome  of  the  higheft 
hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wirkfworth  and 
Crich.  The  wefiiern  fide  w^as  always  chofen 
for  that  purpofe,  fince  the  winds  were  found  to 
be  the  moft  conftant  and  lafting  from  that 
quarter.  Such  an  irregular  and  uncertain  me- 
thod of  fmelting  was  followed  and  fomewhat 
improved  by  the  invention  of  the  hearth  furnace. 
This  is  however  of  but  rude  and  fimple  con- 
ftrudiion.  It  confifts  of  large  rough  Hones 
placed  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  form  an  oblong 
cavity  about  two  feet  wide,  fourteen  long,  and 
two  deep  into  which  fuel  and  ore  are  thrown 
in  alternate  layers.  The  heat  required  is  pro- 
duced by  a pair  of  large  bellows  worked  by  a 
water  wheel,  and  applied  about  five  or  fix 
inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  The 
fuel  confifts  of  wood  and  coal,  and  when  the 
heat  becomes  Hrong  enough  to  fmelt  the  ore, 
the  lead  trickles  down  and  at  an  opening  in  the 
front  of  the  furnace  runs  out  thro’  a fmall 
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channel  made  for  the  purpofe.  It  then  falls 
into  a trough  placed  before  the  hearth,  from 
whence  it  is  laded  into  moulds,  and  caft  into 
blocks  called  half  pigs.  The  lead  procured  in 
this  way  is  very  foft,  pure  and  ductile  j but  a 
confiderable  quantity  is  always  found  to  remain 
in  the  flags.'  On  this  account  it  becomes  ne- 
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celTary,  that  they  fhould  pafs  a fecond  time 
thro’  the  fire.  They  are  accordingly  put  into 
another  furnace,  called  a flag  furnace.  The 
heat  required  for  fmelting  them  is  produced  by 
a fire  made  with  coaks,  and  is  more  intenfe 
than  in  the  former  inftance.  But  the  metal 
' extracted  by  this  means  is  inferior  in  quality 
and  value  to  that,  which  was  obtained  by  the 
firfl;  procefs,  and  is;  diftinguilhed  by  the  name 
of  flag  lead. 

At  prefent  a very  fmall  proportion  of  lead 
ore  is  fmelted  in  this  way.  I believe  there  are 
only  two  hearth  furnaces  in  Derbyfliire,  one 
fituated  at  Rowfley  near  Bake  well,  and  the 
other  on  the  wefl;  fide  of  the  eafl:  moor  at  a 
fmall  diftance  from  Hatherfage.  Nor  fliall  we 
think,  that  they  have  without  fufficient  reafon 
given  place  to  the  cupola  furnace,  if  we  attend 
to  the  advantages,  which  arife  from  the  con- 
fl:rudtion  and  ufe  of  the  latter. 

The  cupola  furnace  is  faid  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  a phyfician  named  Wright.  It  was 
introduced  into  Derbyfhire  about  fifty  years  ago, 
but  has  received  fome  improvement  fince  that 
time.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  a long,  but  not  very  deep  cheft,  the 
top  and  bottom  of  which  are  a little  concave. 
It  will  hold  a ton  of  ore,  but^its  ufual  charge 
is  only  eighteen  hundred  weight.  At  one  end 
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the  fire  is  placed  upon  iron  bars  under  an  arched 
roof,  and  at  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet 
from  the  floor  of  the  building.  At  the  other 
extremity  a perpendicular  chimney  is  built. 
When  the  fire  is  kindled  and  every  part,  ex- 
cepting the  two  ends,  is  clofcd,  the  flame  is 
neceffarily  drawn  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  furnace,  and  by  its  reverberation  from  the 
roof  the  ore  is  fmelted  without  ever  coming  into 
immediate  contadl  with  the  fuel. 

The  time,  which  is  required  for  this  procefs, 
is  various  and  indeterminate.  Some  ores  may 
be  worked  in  fix,  whilfl;  others  take  nine  hours. 
This  difference  of  time  is  owing  partly  to 
their  refpedlive  nature,  and  partly  to  the  mi- 
nerals, which  are  attached  to  them.  The  ore, 
which  is  united  with  fpar,  is  the  mofl;  eafy  of 
fufion.  For  this  reafon,  when  the  bufinefs 
goes  on  but  flowly,  it  is  cuftomary  to  colleT 
and  throw  a fmall  quantity  of  this  fubftance  into 
the  furnace.  But  this  is  not  always  neceffary. 
In  general  the  different  minerals,  which  are 
combined  with  the  ore,  aflifled  by  a little  coal 
flack,  are  fufficient  to  fmelt  it. 

When  the  ore  is  put  into  the  furnace  great 
care  is  taken  to  begin  with  a flow  heat.  With- 
out fuch  a precaution  a confiderable  quantity 
of  lead  would  be  loft.  Every  kind  of  ore  con- 
tains a proportion  of  fulphur,  and  were  this 

expel- 
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expelled  and  diifipated  by  a ftrong  heat,  the 
lead  would  be  drawn  up  the  chimney  along 
with  it.  Whereas  a fmall  fire  gradually  fets  it 
at  liberty  and  the  current  of  air  occafioned  bv 
it  is  not  ftrong  enough  to  bear  away  the  lead, 
which  is  heavier  than  the  fulphur.  When  the 
ore  at  the  furface  is  fufficiently  fmelted,  that, 
which  lies  beneath,  is  turned  up,  and  a frefii 
fire  is  made.  In  this  ftate  it  remains  fome 
hours.  The  fire  is  then  raifed  a third  time, 
and  the  ore  continues  undifiurbed,  till  it  is 
entirely  fmelted. 

. When  the  ore  is  thus  brought  into  a fluid 
fiate,  preparation  is  made  for  drawing  it  off. 
For  this  purpofe  there  are  two  orifices  formed 
at  different  heights  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  fur- 
nace. Through  the  higher  the  flag,  which 
fwims  like  water  upon  the  furface,  is  let  off. 
To  feparate  what  remains  entirely  from  the 
lead  it  is  ufual  to  throw  into  the  furnace  a 
fmall  quantity  of  quick  lime,  by  which  it  is 
abforbed  and  dried  up.  The  lead  being  puri- 
fied by  this  means  is  drawn  off  thro’  the  lower 
orifice  into  an  iron  veffel  which  is  placed  be- 
neath to  receive  it. 

However  fome  flag  is  generally  left  at  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace.  This  is  worked  over 
again  with  a Ifrong  heat,  and,  when  it  is  fuf- 
ficiently fmelted,  quick  lime  is  thrown  in,  as 

before. 
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before,  to  feparate  the  metal  from  it,  and 
the  lead  is  drawn  off  as  in  the  preceding  part 
of  the  procefs.  Yet,  after  all,  a fmall  quantity 
of  fcoriae  will  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
nace, which  is  taken  from  thence  with  iron 
rakes. 

From  the  veffel,  into  which  the  lead  is 
drawn,  it  is  taken  with  ladles  and  poured  into 
moulds  of  various  fizes.  For  it  is  -neceffary, 
that  the  pieces  or  blocks  call  in  them  fliould 
be  of  different  weights  according  to  the  market 
for  which  they  are  intended.  Two  of  them 
make  a pig,  which  fold  at  the  works  is  220* 
of  1 12,  at  Hull  190I  of  120,  at  Bawtry  210^ 
of  1 1 2,  and  at  London  iqoi  of  112.  Eight 
of  thefe  make  a fodder  or  ton. 

Lead  is  not  always  difpofed  of  in  this  ftate 
and  form.  Sometimes  it  is  firft  rolled  into 
fheets  at  works  eredled  for  that  purpofe  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  furnaces. 

A confiderable  quantity  of  this  metal  is  alfo 
converted  into  red  lead  by  the  merchants  and 
fmelters,  who  refide  in  different  parts  of  the 
county.  This  procefs  is  performea  by  calci- 
nation in  a kind  of  oven,  the  floor  of  which  is 
divided  into  three  parts.  The  ore  is  placed 
within  the  middle  divifion,  and  the  fire  on  each 
fide  in  the  other  two  fpaces.  The  flame  is  re- 
verberated from  the  roof  and  falling  upon  the 
ore  reduces  it  into  a powder. 
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The  fucccfs  of  this  bufinefs  greatly  depends 
upon  a nice  adjuftment  of  the  heat.  If  it  be 
very  intenfe,  the  calx  of  the  lead  becomes  a 
dirty  white  or  grey  colour.  On  the  contraiy 
fliould  the  hie  be  fmall  and  flow,  it  is  of  a 
yellow  or  orange  colour.  It  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  great  confequence,  that  a proper 
medium  fhould  be  obferved  between  thefe  two 
extremes.  At  the  commencement  of  the  prc- 
cefs  a thin  pellicle  or  flcin  fpreads  upon  the 
furface  of  the  lead,  which  is  taken  off  as  fall 
as  it  is  formed..  Nor  does  this  appearance 
ceafe,  till  the  greatefl:  part  of  the  lead  is  re- 
duced to  a powder.  However  it  feldom  hap- 
pens, that  the  metallic  principle  is  entirely 
deflroyed  by  this  operation.  It  therefore  be- 
comes neceffary  to  feparate  the  uncalcined  part 
from  it.  For  this  purpofe  it  is  ground  very 
fine  in  a mill,  and  waflied.  The'calx  or  pow- 
der being  then  again  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the 
furnace,  and  continually  flirred,  become  uni- 
formly of  the  fame  red  colour  and  is  rendered 
fit  for  ufe. 

In  making  red  lead  a certain  proportion  of 
the  flag  lead  is  always  employed.  In  calcining 
a ton  about  eighteen. hundred  weight  is  gene- 
rally ufed.  This  quantity,  when  mixed  with 
the  ore  lead,  is  thought  to  quicken  its  reduc> 
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It  Is  a well  known,  but  at  the  firfi;  fight 
extraordinary  fadt,  that  tho’  during  calcination 
much  of  the  fubftance  of  the  lead  is  difperfed 
into  the  air,  yet  it  receives  a confidcrable  in- 
creafe  in  its  weight  from  this  procefs.  Dr. 
Watfon*  fays,  that  three  totis  when  entirely 
reduced,  do  not  weigh  more  than  fifty-two 
hundred.  But  he  obferves,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  fo  great  a lofs  a ton  or  twenty  hun- 
dred weight  generally  give  twenty-two  hun- 
dred of  red  lead.  This  faeft  has  been  clearly 
accounted  for  by  difeovering  that  it  imbibes  a 
large  quantity  of  air  during  the  procefs,  which 
is  the  occafion  of  the  increafe  in  its  weight. 

Some  years  ago  attempts  were  made  to  ex- 
tract filver  from  the  lead.  But  there  is  not 
now  any  work  of  this  kind  in  Derbyfiiire. 

Another  mineral  fubftance  contained  in  lead 
ore  is  fulphur.  When  the  ore  is  fmelting,  as 
it  has  already  been  obferved,  it  rifes  upon  the 
furface,  and  is  carried  up  the  chimney.  By 
means  of  a pipe  or  long  vault  connected  with 
the  chimney  a confiderable  quantity  has  been 
collected  at  a furnace  in  Middleton  dale.  Dr. 
Watfon  fays,  that  Derbyfhire  lead  ore  contains 
between  an  eighth  and  a ninth  part  of  its  weight 
of  fulphur.  And  yet  no  attempts  have  been 
made  to  fave  it  excepting  at  the  above-men- 
tioned place  and  at  Hatherlagc.  It 
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It  is  not  eafy,  if  poffible,  to  afcertain  the 
exa(ft  annual  produce  of  the  lead  mines  in 
Derbyfliire.  At  almoft  every  period  of  time 
fince  v/e  have  any  account  of  their  having  been 
worked,  it  appears  to  have  been  exceedingly 
fludluating  and  variable.*  In  the  year  1782 
the  mines  in  the  Wapentake  of  Wirkfworth 
yielded  jjob'  fodders;,  or  tons  of  lead,  and 
tliofe  in  the  liberty  of  Crich  about  200.  At 
Adiover  during  the  laft  fix  years  preceding  the 
above  time  the  mines ' had  produced  annually 
upon  an  average  201 1 tons.  What  quantity 
of  lead  ore  aidfes  from  thofe  in  the  high  Peak 
every  year,  I have  not  been  able  to  learn. 
But  if  it  be  eftimated  at  2000  tons,  I appre- 
hend the  calculation  will  not  be  very  diftant 
from  the  truth.  So  that  the  prefent  annual 
produce  of  the  lead  mines  in  Derbyfhire  may 
be  computed  on  an  average  at  between  five  and 
fix  thoufand  tons. 

That  branch  of  the  mineral  bufinefs  in  this 
county,  of  which  I am  now  fpeaking,  has 
been  generally  thought  for  fome  years  pafi:  to 
be  in  a declining  fiate.  Whether  the  ftrongefi; 
veins  of  lead  ore  in  the  hills  be  exhaufted,  or 
not  yet  difeovered,  perhaps  cannot  with 
certainty  be  determined.  But  it  is  almoft 
univerfiilly  admitted  that  the  produce  of  the 
mines  is  not  fo  large  now,  as  it  was  twenty 
' years 
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years  ago.  However  to  remedy  and  fupply 
this  deficiency  every  poffible  expedient,  which 
can  be  thought  of,  is  daily  tried.  At 
fome  furnaces  the  flags  are  working  over  a 
fecond  time,  which  were  formerly  thrown  afide 
as  ufelefs,  and  undeferving  of  further  notice. 
In  various  parts  of  the  high  and  low  peak  many 
perfons  are  conflantly  employed  in  wafhing 
heaps  of  mbbilli,  which  have  been  formed 
time  immemorial  by  the  working  of  the  mines. 
It  rnufl  be  acknowledged  that  this  pradlice, 
which  is  called  huddling  for  ore,  was  intro- 
duced above  fifty  years  ago  into  the  county  by 
fome  Welch  and  Cornilh  miners.  But  it  has 
been  lately  followed  with,  more  than  ufual 
afiiduity,  and  while  lead  is  fo  fcarce  and  valu- 
able an  article,  the  employment  will  afford  a 
tolerable  fubfifiience  to  thofe,  who  are  engaged 
in  the  profecution  of  it.  Yet,  thefe  are  but 
fmall  exertions,  when  compared  with  others, 
which  are  making  in  Derby fliire  for  the  revival 
and  fupport  of  the  mineral  bufinefs.  At 
Wirkfworth,.  Youlegrave,  and  Caftletori  very 
large  , foughs  or  levels  are  driving,  and  nearly 
completed,  which  it  is  expedfed,  will  free 
many  valuable  mines  from  the  great  body  of 
water,  with  which  they  are  at  prefent  troubled. 
20,2661.  I2S.  id.  exclufive  of  intereft,  have 
been  already  expended  upon  the  Hilcar  fough 
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alone,  which  is  driving  from  Darley  Dale 
towards  Youlegrave.  Its  whole  length,  when 
finidied,  will  be  about  two  miles. 

Fire  engines  have  alfo  been  lately  empl'oyed 
for  the  purpofe  of  relieving  the  mines  from 
water.  One  in  particular  invented  by  Mr. 
Bolton  near  Birmingham  has  been  employed 
with  great  fuccefs  in  the  Gregory  mine  at 
Alhover. 

If  we  confider  the  produce  of  this  valuable 
mine  we  fhall  be  inclined  to  believe,  that  the 
richeft  veins  of  lead  ore  in  Derbyfhire  are  not 
entirely  exhaufted,  tho’  the  working  of  them 
may  in  fome  inftances  be  attended  with  much 
labour  and  expence.  That  a proper  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  vafl;  wealth,  which  has  been, 
derived  from  this  f ngle  undertaking,  I would 
obferve,  that  from  the  year  1758  to  1783  it 
yielded  lead  to  the  value  of  105,986!.  os.  3id. 
and  that  during  this  period  it  produced  1 5 1 1 
tons  annually  upon  an  average. 

It  cannot  be  reafonably  fuppofed,  that  there 
are  many  fuch  veins  in  the  county.  But  I am 
informed  by  peffons  well  acquainted  with  the 
mineral  part  of  Derbyfhire,  that  befides  thofe 
which  are  now  working,  there  are  feveral 
valuable  ones,  which  cannot  be  purfued  on 
account  of  the  great  Brength  of  water  in  their 
neighbourhood. 
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Whether  the  proprietors  of  the  lead  mines 
in  Derbylhire,  when  confidered  as  a colledive 
body,  really  derive  benefit  from  their  purfuits, 
may  be  juftly  regarded  as  a very  quefiiionable 
point.  However  it  is  a matter,  which  will 
not  admit  of  difpute,  that  this  branch  of  bufi-' 
nefs  is  of  conliderable  national  advantage.  ■ If 
thofe,  engaged  in  mineral  concerns,  are  not 
upon  the  whole  gainers,  they  certainly  furnifli 
employment  and  fupport  to  a numerous  clafs 
of  labouring  people,  and  fupply  the  kingdom 
with  an  article,  which  mufh  be  drawn  from 
fome  other  part  of  the  globe.  It  mufl  be  con- 
fefled,  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  bufinefs  which 
has  fo  much  of  the  appearance  of  adventure. 
But  confidering  it  even  in  the  light  of  a lottery, 
it  certainly  is  not  produdlive  of  thofe  pernici- 
ous confequences,  with  which  fuch  engines  of 
fortune  are  ufually  attended.  Entire  blanks 
are  feldom  drawn.  Some  quantity  of  ore  is 
generally  met  with  j tho’  in  undertakings  of 
this  kind  the  profits  are  not  always  adequate 
to  the  expence  of  purfuing  them.  When  a vein 
is  difeovered,  it  is  not  poffible  for  fome  time  to 
afeertain  its  value.  It  may  be  worked  fome 
years,  before  this  is  fully  known.  In  different 
parts  of  the  ground  it  appears  with  different 
degrees  of  flrength.  Some  veins  will  occa- 
fionally  yield  a prodigious  quantity  of  ore  in  a 
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very  fliort  fpace  of  time.  I have  been  inform- 
ed, that  the  Portaway  mine  near  Winfter  lately 
produced  ore  to  the  value  of  4000I.  in  feveii 
weeks.  Such  favourable  changes  fupport  the 
fpirits  of  the  miners ; and  whillf  they  continue 
to  take  place,  the  working  of  the  lead  mines 
in  Derbyfliire  will  never  become  totally  dif- 
regarded  and  negledted. 


SECTION  I. 

Iron  ore  and  works. 

« 

T?R0M  the  account,  which  has  been  given 
^ of  the  lead  mines  of  Derbyfliire,  it  appears, 
that  the  ore  of  this  metal  is  found  in  very  con- 
fiderable  quantity  in  the  county.  But  iron- 
Eone,  or  the  ore  of  iron  is  met  with  in  flil! 
greater  abundance.  It  occurs  throughout  all 
that  large  tradl  of  land,  where  coal  has  been  dif- 
covered,  excepting  at  Chinley  hills  near  Cl\apel 
le  frith. 

The  depth  at  which  it  lies  in  the  earth  is 
exceedingly  various.  This  is  evident  from  a 
bare  infpedtion  of  the  catalogue  of  the  mea- 
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fares  in  that  part  of  the  country,  where  ironT. 
ifone  is  found.  It  appears  even  in  the  fame 
lhaft  at  various  difhances  from  the  furface  of 
the  ground.  Nor  is  it  lefs  manifeft,  that  from 
the  great  dipping  of  the  meafures  in  fome 
places  the  iron-ftone  will  frequently  baffit  to 
the  day.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  it  is  feen  at 
the  furface,  and  is  taken  out  of  the  ground  to 
the  depth  of  eighteen  or  twenty  yards.  For 
this  purpoie  a hole  is  made  about  the  fame  fize 
with  the  (haft  of  a coal  pit.  This  is  gradually 
enlarged  every  way,  as  they  go  deeper  into  the 
earth,  and  at  length  the  opening  affumes  the 
lhape  of  a bell.  It  is  ufual  not  to  defcend 
lower  than  eighteen  yards.  Frelh  ground  is 
then  broken  and  another  hole  of  the  fame  form 
and  depth  is  begun  and- funk  in  the  earth. 
By  this  means  the  foil  near  the  furface  is  inter- 
mixed with  the  lower  beds  and  rendered  en- 
tirely ufelefg.  On  this  account  land  generally 
receives  greater  injury  from  the  working  mines 
of  iron-lfone,  than  thofe  of  coal.  And  unlefs 
the  beds  are  very  valuable,  it  is  reckoned  bad 
policy  to  difturb  the  ground  for  the  fake  of  the 
ore  which  it  contains. 

The  thicknefs  of  the  beds  of  iron-ftone  is 
various.  This  may  likewife  be  feen  from  ex- 
amining the  catalogue,  to  which  I have  juft 
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now  referred.  They  are  found  from  two  to 
twelve  inches  thick. 

* The  rngfl  valuable  beds  of  iron-flone,  which 
have  yet  been  difcovered,  are  fituated  -in  Mor- 
ley  park' near  Heage,  at  Wingerworth,  Chef- 
terheld,  and  Stavely.  Accordingly  in  each  of 
thefc  places  furnaces  have  been  built  for  the 
purpofe  of  converting  it  into  metal.  The 
foundations  of  one  have  alfo  been  laid  very 
lately  between  Dale  and  Stanton.  But  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  undertaking  is  at  prefent  fuf- 
pended,  if  not  entirely  given, up.  The  iron- 
llone  at  Wingerworth  in  particular  is  found  in 
fo  great  abundance,  and  of  fo  good  a quality, 
that  the  land,  in  which  it  lies,  is  valued  at  lool. 
an  acre. 

The  method  of^fmelting  iron-ftone  as  prac- 
tifed  in  Derbyfliire  is  nearly  the  fame  at  all  the 
works,  which  I have  vifited.  The  furnaces 
employed  for  this  purpofe  are  not  materially 
different  from  each  other  in  either  their  fize 
or  conftrudlion.  By  giving  a defcription  of 

-any  one  in  particular,  I may  therefore  hope  to 
convey  a general  idea  of  the  manner,  in  which 
iron  is  obtained  from  its  ore.  With  this  view 
I have  procured  an  ‘ elevation  of  the  furnace 
erefted  by  Walter  Mather,  Efq;  at  Stavely. 
By  defcribing  its  various  parts,  and  their  ufes, 
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I expea  that  I fhall  be  enabled  to  explain  this 
buiinels  in  a clear  and  intelligible  manner. 
Plate,  figure  2. 

Formeily  the  fuinaces  employed  for  fmelting 
iron-llone  were  built  fquare.  But  now  they 
are  generally  eredted  in  a circular  form ; and 
that  at  Stavely  in  particular  bears  a great  re- 
femblance  to  a glafs-houfe.  A A is  the  out- 
lide  wall.  B B is  a lining  of  ftone  and  fand, 
defigned  to  render  the  wall  fo  clofe  and  com- 
padt,  as  to  exclude  all  air.  C C is  the  infide 
6f  the  furnace.  D D are  the  bofhings ; their 
life  is  to  fupport  the  materials,  and  prevent  the 
metal  from  defcending  too  fuddenly,  and  con- 
gealing at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  before  it 
can  be  drawn  off.  E is  tlie  hearth,  in  the 
front  of  which  is^a  dam-flone.  This  is  five 
feet,  ten  inches  from  the  back-ftone  of  the 
hearth.  One  fide  of  the  dam-fiione  is  formed 
with  fand  and  is  broken  down,  when  the  me- 
tal is  drawn  off.  F is  the  timp,  which  is 
about  twenty-fovir  inches  above  the  bottom  of 
the  hearth.  G is  the  mouth  of  the  furnace, 
thro’  which  all  the  materials  are  thrown  in. 
At  H the  blafl  is  applied  toencreafeand  quicken 
the  heat  of  the  fire.  I I is  the  gang  way  or 
path,  along  which  the  materials  are  carried  in 
wheel-barrows  to  the  mouth  of  the  furnace. 
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K is  a fmall  dwelling  for  a workman.  L L L L 
are  arches,  which  fupport  the  gang  way  j and 
M is  a room,  in  which  the  materials  are  laid 
teady  for  ufe.  ’ • 

When  the  furnace  is  built,  fome  time  is  re- 
quired to  prepare  it  for  ufe.  A fmall  fire  is 
firfl;  made  under  the  timp  and  fuel  is  continually 
added,  till  it  is  raifed  a§  high  as  the  mouth  of ' 
the  furnace.  The  blall;  is  not  employed,  be- 
fore the  furnace  is  filled  to  about  half  its  height, 
left  a too  hidden  and  ftrong  heat  fliould  injure 
the  walls. 

As  foon  as  the  furnace  is  properly  feafoned* 
the  procefs  of  fmelting  the  iron-ftone  begins. 
Fuel,  ore  and  flux  are  continually  put  in,  both 
day  and  night,  in  regular  fuccefTion ; nor  is  the  \ 
fire  fuftered  to  go  out,  till  the  furnace  wants 
to  be  repaired,  or  fome  other  circumftance 
renders  it  necefiary  to  extinguifh  it.  The  fuel 
is  generally  coak,  tho’  charcoal  has  been  fome- 
times  ufed.  But  limeftone  is  the  conftant  and 
univerfal  flux.  • 

.However  before  thefe  different  fubftances 
are  mixed,  it  is  neceflary,  that  the  ironftone 
fhould  undergo  fome  degree  of  preparation. 
When  it  is  taken  out  of  the  8;round,  and  car- 
ried  to  the  place,  where  the  furnace,  is  eredled, 
it  is  interlaid*  with  coak  firft  and  then  with 
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coal  ilack,  in  beds,  and  burnt  in  the  open  air. 
The  adion  of  the  fire  upon  it  having  feparated 
many  foreign  matters,  which  adhered  to  it,  it 
is  then  fcreened,  broken  into  fmall  pieces,  and 
carried  to  the  furnace. 

When  they  charge  the  fiirnace,  they  begin 
with  coak,  upon  which  they  lay  a bed  of  iron- 
llone  and  then  one  of  limeftone.  Thefe  different 
fubflances  they  continue  in  this  order  to  put 
in,  to  the  amount  of  the  quantity,  which  is 
required.  The  fmelting  of  the  ore  is  urged  by 
the  application  of  a blaft  produced  by  a pair 
of  cylinders,  which  are  worked  by  a fire  en- 
gine or  water  wheel.  When  the  fufion  of  the 
, iron-ftone  commences,  the  fmelted  matter 
paffes  thro’  the  layers  of  coak  and  limeftone ; 
and  thefe  likewife  being  vitrified  greatly  facili- 
tate and  at  length  compleat  the  reduction  of 
the  ore.  The  metal,  which  during  this  time 
has  been  coilcding  at  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
nace, is  let  out  by  opening  one  fide  of  the 
dam-ftone  with  iron-crows.  It  then  runs  into 
a bed  of  fand,  where  pigs  are  formed,  3 1 feet 
in  length  and  loolb.  in  weight. 

The  length  of  time,  which  is  required  for 
the  fufion  of  iron-ftone,  is  various,  and  in  a 
great  meafure  depends  upon  the  fize  of  the 
furnace,  and  the  quantity  of  ore,  with  which 
it  is  charged.  At  fome  works  it  is  ufiial  to 
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tap  once  in  eighteen,  and  at  others  twice  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

By  mixing  the  ore,  flux,  and  fuel  in  diffe- 
rent proportions  different  kinds  of  metal  are 
produced.  When  that,  from  which  fliot  and 
ballafl  are  made,  is  wanted,  it  is  cuftomary  to 
every  nine  bafkets  of  ore  to  add  four  of  coak 
and  two  of  limeftone.  But  with  this  quantity 
of  fuel  and  flux  it  is  not  neceflary  to  mix  more 
than  feven  ballcets  of  iron-ffone  to  produce 
forge  metal.  When  foft  metal,  from  which 
caft  goods  are  made,  is  required,  it  is  ufual  to 
put  five  and  a half  of  ore  to  four  of  coak  and  • 
one  and  a half  of  limeftone. 

Thefe  are  the  generjil  proportions  made  ufe 
of  for  the  fmelting  of  iron-done.  How'ever 
there  are  particular  circumdances,  which  fome- 
times  caufe  a trifling  variation.  As  the  metal 
is  not  obtained  with  equal  eafe  from  every  kind 
of  ore,  it  is  requidte  occadonally  to  diminidi 
or  encreafe  the  proportion  of  limedone  and 
fuel.  This  is  more  efpecially  the  cafe  in  re- 
gard to  the  latter.  Charcoal,  which  produces 
a greater  degree  of  heat  than  coak,  is  never 
ufed  in  fo  large  a quantity  for  obtaining  any 
particular  kind  of  metal.  But  wodd  being  a 
fcarce  article  in  Derbydrire  cannot  be  procured 
with  d)  much  eafe,  and  at  fo  moderate  an  ex- 
pence  as  coal.  For  this  reafon  charcoal  is  not 
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at  prefent  employed  for  fmelting  iron-ftone  in 
any  part  of  the  county,  with  which  I am 
acquainted. 

When  the  metal  is  obtained  from  its  ore,  it 
is  brittle,  and  wants  the  malleability  of  iron. 
To  give  i^this  property  it  is  therefore  carried 
to  the  forge,  where  it  is  wrought  into  bars. 
IVIetalurgifts  are  not  agreed  in  regard  to  the 
caufe  of  that  brittlenefs,  which  all  unwrou^ht 
iron  is  known  to  polTefs.  ^ Some  think  it  is 
owing  to  the  prefence  of  a portion  of  vitreous 
matter.  Others  afcribe  it  to  the  imperfedt 
redudlion  of  the  iron 'and  to  its  containing  a 
quantity  of  calx.  It  has  alfo  been  fu|3pofed, 
that  arfenic  or  zinc  render  the  metal  brittle. 
But  the  mofh  prevalent  opinion  is,  that  this 
property  is  owing  to  its  imperfedt  redudtion, 
and  the  portion  of  riictalUc  calx  interpofed  be- 
tween its  parts. 

The  quantity  of  iron  which  is  annually  pro- 
duced in  this  county  has  lately  been  veiy  con- 
liderable.  At  prefent  it  amounts  to  about 
5600  tons.  This  eftimate  w^as  made  by  taking 
an  average  account  of  the  metal,  which  was 
extradled  every  week  at  the  feveral  furnaces  in 
the  county. 
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SECTION  II. 

Calamifie  mines  and  works. 

T APIS  calaminaris,  or  calamine  has  fo  little 
of  the  appearance  of  an  ore,  that  only 
thofe,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  its  nature, 
could  know  it  to  be  one.  The  molf  common 
fort  has  fo  great  a refemblance  to  fome  kinds 
of  limeftone,  that  it  can  fcarcely  be  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  them.  There  is  however  an  inferior 
fpecies  of  calamine,  generally  called  blackjack, 
which  has  fome  degree  of  metallic  fplendor, 
and  may  be  eafily  miftaken  for  lead  ore.  The 
great  refemblance  of  thefe  two  mineral  fub- 
ftances  to  each  other  has  given  room  for  the 
practice  of  great  fraud  in  the  fale  of  the  latter. 
Some  years  ago  a large  quantity  of  black  jack 
was  bought  for  lead  ore.  This  inftance  of 
impofition  has  rendered  the  merchants  more 
cautious.  So  that  deceits  of  this  kind,  I be- 
lieve, are  now  very  feldom,  if  ever,  attempted. 

From- thefe  obfervations  it  may  be  prefumed, 
that  calamine  has  not'  been  long  known  and 
attended  to  in  Derby fliire.  A century  ago  the 

miners 
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miners  were  entirely  ignorant  of  its  properties 
and  value.  It  is  not  twenty  years  fince  its  ufe 
in  the  compofition  of  brafs  was  made  a fecrst 
in  this  county.  But  this  being  publicly  known 
has  excited  the  general  attention  of  miners  to 
this  fubftance  in  various  parts  of  the  high  and 
low  Peak.  The  chief  places,  where  it  has 
been  difcovered,  are  Caftleton,  Cromford, 
Bonfah  and  Wirkfworth. 

Calamine  occurs  at  various  depths  in  the 
earth.  It  is  generally  found  near  a vein  of 
lead  ore.  Sometimes  thefe  two  mineral  fub- 
ftances  are  difcovered  mixed  together,  or  run  a 
confiderable  way  along  the  fide  of  each  other* 
But  it  more  frequently  happens,  that  one  im- 
mediately ceafes,  when  the  other  begins  to 
appear.  It  is  a common  obfervation  of  the 
miners,  that  a good  vein  of  both  is  never  found 
in  the  fame  place. 

This  ore  of  zinc  generally  lies  m a bed  of 
yellow,  or  reddifh  brown  clay.  Thefe  beds 
bear  a great  refemblance  to  pipe  works,  and 
confift  of  diftina  lumps  of  various  fizes,  and 
irregular  fliape.  The  direaion  in  which  they 
are  found,  is  the  fame  with  the  dip  of  the 
meafures  in  that  part  of  the  countiy,  where 

they  appear. 

From  the  mines  calamine  is  carried  to  the 

furnace,  which  is  built  near  a rivulet  or  Imall 

ft  ream 
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ftream  of  water.  Here  it  is  firft  waflied  in  the 
current,  and  cleanfed  from  the  foil  or  clay, 
which  adheres  to  and  is  mixed  with  it.  It  is 
then,  in  a veflel  filled  with  water,  waflied  again 
in  fieves,  and  the  foreign  matters  are  picked 
out.  Thefe  are  chiefly  cauk,  fpar,  and  lead 
oi"e,  and  all  excepting  the  laft  are  thrown  away. 

When  by  repeated  wafliing  and  picking  the 
ore  appears  to  be  fufficiently  purified,  it  is  cal- 
cined in  a reverberatory  furnace  of  nearly  the 
fame  form  and  conftrudtion  with  the  cupola,  ^ 
which  is  ufed  for  fmelting  lead  ore.  The  chief 
refpeft,  in  which  they  differ  from  each  other, 
is,  that  the  furnace,  of  which  I am  fpeaking, 
has  not  a concave,  but  flat  roof  and  bottom. 
The  time  required  for  calcining  the  calamine 
is  about  four  or  five  hours ; and  during  the 
procefs  the  ore  is  frequently  ftirred  up  with 
iron  rakes.  When  it  is  taken  out  of  the  fur- 
nace, it  is  picked  again,  and  being  ground  into 
a fine  powder,  and  waflied  once  more,  becomes 
fit  for  life. 

Dr.  Watfon*  fays,  that  the  calamine  an- 
nually raifed  in  Derbyfliire  amounts  to  about 
1500  tons,  tho’  60  years  ago  they  did  not  raife 
40  tons  in  a year.  I do  not  know  at  what 
time  this  eflimate  was  made;  but  from  the 
befi  information  I can  obtain  there  does  not 

appear 
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appear  to  be  more  than  500  tons  at  prelent 
annually  colledled  from  the  feveral  places, 
where  this  article  is  found. 

Derbylliire  calamine  in  its  native  and  crude 
ftate  is  fold  from  35  to  40  iTaillin^s  a ton,  but 
when  prepared  for  ufe,  it  is  valued  at  5 or  6 
guineas.  It  appears,  that  it  does  not  bear  fo 
good  a price  as  that,  which  is  gotten  about 
Mendip  in  Somerfetlhire.  For  Dr.  Watfon  in- 
forms us,  that  at  this  latter  place  a ton  in  an 
undrelled  llate  is  fold  for  65  or  yo  Ihillings, 
and  after  calcination  for  8 pounds. 

A ton  of  crude  calamine,  as  dug  from  the 
mine  is  reduced  by  the  various  procelfes  it  un- 
dergoes, before  it  becomes  faleable,  to  about 
12  hundred  weight  and  hence  it  has  lolf  8 
parts  in  20.  Of  8 hundred  weight  thus  loll 
in  a ton  61  may  be  elleemed.  fixed  air.  The 
remaining  part  amounting  to  D conliHs  of  fome 
impurities,  which  have  been  picked  out  or^ 
walked  away,  and  of  fome  portion  of  the  me- 
tallic parts  of  the  calamine,  which  is  inflamed 
and  driven  olf  during  calcination. § 

Blende  or  black  jack,  lofes  difierent  pro- 
portions during  calcination.  Some  kinds  lofe 
a fourth  and  others  a fixth  of  their  weight. 

SECT. 
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SECTION  III. 

Copper  ore, 

O P P E R ore  has  yet  been  found  only  in 
very  fmall  quantity  in  Derbyfhire.  Pieces 
about  twelve  inches  in  circumference,  and  de- 
tached from  any  vein  are  frequently  met  with 
at  Matlock.  Others  of  a much  larger  fize 
have  alfo  been  found  at  Bonfal  and  converted 
into  Copper.  They  were  difeovered,  fome 
lying  on  the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  the 
reft  in  a neighbouring  walled  fence.  Some 
years  ago  a flender  vein  of  copper  ore  was 
found  and  worked  at  Great  rock  Dale  betwixt 
Tidefwell  and  Buxton.  And  lately  another 
has  been  met  with  at  Ruftbp  Edge  near  Chapel 
le  frith.  No  advantage  has  at  prefent  been 
derived  from  this  difeovery.  However  from 
an  expectation  of  meeting  with'  ore  in  fome 
quantity  three  mineral  gentlemen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood took  a leafe  of  the  land  where  it  is 
found.  But  I have  not  heard,  whether  they 
will  profecute  their  intentions  of  working 
the  vein. 
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Coal  mines. 


H E ufe  and  value  of  coal  have  Ions;  been 

O 


known  in  Derbyfhire.  Pits  were  dug 
for  getting  this  mineral  in  the  liberties  of 
Norton  and  Alfreton  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.  At  this  time  Thomas  de 
Chaworth,-f*  lord  of  Alfreton,  gave  to  the 
monks  of  Beauchief  licence  and  authority  to 
fupply  themfelves  with  coal  from  either  of  thefe 
places  in  what  quantity  they  chofe. 

At  prefent  coal  is  found  in  very  great  abun- 
dance in  Derbyfhire.  One  almofl  uninter- 
rupted bed  extends  thro’  that  large  tradt  of 
clayflone  land,  of  which  fuch  frequent  men- 
tion has  been  made,  as  lying  on  the  eaftern 
border  of  the  county.  It  is  found  alfo,  as  it 
'has  been  already  obferved,  at  Newhall,  Mea- 
fham,  Chinley,  Hartington  upper  quarter  near 
Buxton,  and  at  Calke. 
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Coal  is  met  with  at  various  depths  in  the 
earth.  . In  Ibme  lituations  feveral  beds  are 
paffcd  thro’  by  the  fame  lhaft.  But  the  upper 
ones  are  both  thin  and  foft,  and  the  coal  is 
feldom  got  of  which  they  confifl.  The  hard 
coal  alfo  in  different  places  is  found  at  different 
diftances  from  the  furface.  This  change  is 
always  obferved  to  happen  in  the  neiglibour- 
hood  of  the  faults.  On  palling  over  them  coal 
will  be  fometimes  found  lifted  up  or  thrown 
down  1 20  yards  from  the  fituation,  in  which 
it  was  left  on  the  contrary  fide. 

At  the  11  rO:  fight  the  intervention  of  thefc 
walls  of  clay  feems  to  be  a great  impediment 
to  the  profecution  of  this  branch  of  mineral 
bufinefs..  And  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that 
whenever  they  occur,  there  is  always  fome 
difficulty  in  difcovering  again  the  exact  fituation 
of  the  bed  of  coal  on  the  contrary  fide.  But 
this  inconvenience  is  in  a great  meafure  coun- 
terbalanced by  an  advantage,  with  which  they 
are  fometimes  attended.  They  ferve  to  guard 
the  mines  from  ftrong  currents  of  water,  wdth; 
which  they  would  be  troubled,  if  thefe  natural 
barriers  were  removed.  For  it  is  found,  that 
when  tliey  are.  broken  through,  the  water 
ruHies  forward  with  great  violence  and  abun- 
dantly ffiews  the  imprudence  of  fuch  a ftep. 

Thus 
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Thus  by  thefe  walls  of  clay  has  the  wife  author 
of  nature  provided  for  the  fecurity  and  conve- 
nience of  thofe,  who  are  engaged  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  this  ufeful  and  hazardous  hufinefs. 

In  working  mines  of  coal,  water  and  foul 
air  are  often  found  to  be  very  troublefome.  To 
relieve  them  from  the  latter  they  have  recourfe 
to  the  lame  means,  which  are  employed  in 
lead  works.  But  to  free  the  pits  from  inflam- 
mable and  mephitic  air,  with  one  or  both  of 
which  they  are  often  troubled,  a method  fome- 
what  different  is  purfued.  At  m.ofl:  works 
there  is,  befides  the  large  fhaft,  by  which  the 
coals  are  drawn  up,  a fmaller  one  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  a few  yards.  This  is  about  4 feet 
wide  and  15  or  16  feet  deep,  and  from  the 
bottom  of  it  a pipe  is  carried  into  and  down 
the  larger  fhaft  to  that  part  of  the  mine,  where 
the  men  are  at  work.  A veffel  of  burning 
coal  holding  about  four  pecks  is  then  fufpended 
in  the  fmaller  fhaft.  By  this  contrivance  the 
air  is  immediately  rarefied,  and  a frefh  column 
rufhing  upwards  to  fupply  its  place  a circula- 
tion is  produced  and  maintained  in  every  part 
of  the  mine. 

It  is  fcarcely  pofiible  to  afcertain  the  exadl 
quantity  of  coal, , which  is  got  in  Derbyfhire 
every  year.  But  it  certainly  is  very  large. 
For  befides  what  is  confumed  in  the  neigh- 
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bouring  country,  a confiderable  quantity  is 
conveyed  by  the  Erewafli  canal  into  Leicefter- 
lliire. 

Tho’  the  ground,  where  coal  is  difcqvered 
in  Derbydiirc,  be  for  the  mod  part  private 
property,  yet  the  (roal  and  ironftone  in  wafte 
lands  in  the  parilh  of  Alfreton  belong  to  the 
crown,  but  are  now  leafed  by  Tho.  Thoroton, 
Efq;  of  Screveton  in  Nottinghamfhire.  I am 
alfo  told,  that  by  purchafe  he  has  a right  to 
both  thefe  minerals  in  the  enclofures,  and  can 
fearch  for  them  in  moil;  farms  in  the  parilh. 
In  leveral  other  liberties  the  land  and  coal  are 
the  property  of  different  perfons.  In  this  cafe 
the  owner  of  the  coal  has  a right  to  fink  a 
diaft  wherever  he  pleafes,  and  to  form  a road 
for  the  convenience  of  carrying  away  this  arti- 
cle, when  it  is  raifed  at  the  pits.  ^ 

— ^ — mm— 
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SECTION  V. 

Origin  and  iifes  of  Plajierjione. 

(gOME  remarks  have  already  been  made  upon 
the  fituation  of  plallerftone  in  the  earth. 
It  is  likewife  deferving  of  notice  in  this  place, 
that  upon  clearing  away  the  foil  from  the  out- 

fide 
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fide  it  prefents  every  appearance  of  cryftalliza- 
tion.  The  internal  ftate  of  the  beds  alfo  tends 
to  render  fuch  a fuppofition  very  probable.  It 
is  not  poffible  to  fay,  at  what  time  thefe 
cryftallizations  were  produced.  I think  it 
fufficient  to  offer  this  conjedlure  in  refpedl  to 
the  power  or  law,  by  which  fucb  beds  were 
formed  ; and  fhall  now  mention  a few  of  the/ 
mofl:  remarkable  properties  and  ufes  of  the 
fubftance,  which  we  are  examining. 

The  'mofl  valuable  plaflerflone,  which  has 
ever  been  got  in  this  county,  is  met  with  at 
Elvaflon.  But  the  pits,  which  were  fome  years 
opened  here  for  getting  it,  are  now  clofed.  That 
which  is  found'  at  Chellaflon  is  neither  of  fo 
beautiful  a colour,  or  fo  fine  a texture.  How- 
ever it  is  equally  adapted  to  anfwer  the  com- 
mon purpofes,  to  which  plafterftone  is  applied. 
The  principal  demand  for  this  article  is  from 
the  potteries  in  Staffordfhire.  It  is  there  ufed 
for  the  formation  of  moulds,  and  is  excellently 
calculated  for  fuch  a purpofe.  For  when  caU 
cined,  it  is  found  to  poffefs  a remarkably 
abforbent  quality.  The  inflant  the  compofi- 
tion  is  poured  into  the  mould,  it  imbibes  the 
moiflure,  and  a folid  figure  is  produced, 

A confiderable  quantity  of  plaflerflone  i;^ 
alfo  ufed  for  laying  of  floors  in  buildings.  To 
prepare  it  for  this  purpofe  it  is  neceffary,  it 
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fhould  be  firft  burnt  about  eight  hours  in  the 
open  air.  When  this  is  done,  it  is  cuftomary 
to  kindle  a fire  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  For 
the  darknefs  greatly  alTdl  thofe,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  work!^  in  judging,  when  it  is  ' 
fufiiciently  burnt.  When  the  fire  is  put  out 
and  it  is  properly  cooled,  it  is  beaten  fine  with 
flails  and  made  into  mortar.  It  is  then  fpread 
about  two  inches  thick  upon  reeds,  or  laths 
covered  with  flraw.  Being  afterwards  left  to 
dry  a floor  will  be  formed  in  the  fpace  of  a few 
days  almoft  as  folid  and  durable  as  ftone.  The 
expence  of  laying  this  kind  of  floor  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  about  one  fliilling  and  tenpence 
a yard.  But  it  is  evident  it  will  encreafe  in 
proportion  to  the  diflan ce  of  the  place,  to 
which  the  plaflerflone  is  carried. 

The  fubflance,  which  we  are  confidering,  is 
ufed  alfo  for  ornamental  purpofes  both  in  its 
native  and  a calcined  flate.  In  its  native  flate 
it  is  called  alabafler  by  thofe,  who  manufadlure 
it.  As  it  takes  a very  high  polifli,  it  affumes 
a very  beautiful  appearance,  when  wrought 
into  large  columns,  chimney  pieces,  vafes  and 
fmall  obelifks.  In  a calcined  flate  it  is  applied 
to  all  the  purpofes  of  Plafler  of  Paris.  It  is 
alfo  mixed  fometimes  with  quick  lime  for  the 
purpofe  of  making  the  mortar  fet  more  flrongly, 

and 
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and  is  in  this  view  found  very  ufeful  for  the 
formation  of  cornices  and  mouldings,  and  fuch 
like  ornamental  purpofes  in  building. 

The  quantity  of  plafterftone  annually  raifed 
at  Chellafton  pits  is  about  eight  hundred  tons, 
five  of  which  are  fent  by  the  canal  into 
Staffordfhire.  The  price  of  it  is  determined 
by  its  particular  quality.  The  beft  is  fold  at 
three  half  crowns  and  the  inferior  fort  at  five 
ihillings  a ton. 


r 
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CHAP.  V. 

FoJ/ils, 

H A V I N G defcribed  the  internal  ftVudlure' 
of  the  earth  in  Derbyfliire,  and  enume- 
rated the  mofl  valuable  ores  and  mineral 
fubftances,  with  which  it  abounds,  I fliall 
now  give  a more  particular  and  minute  detail 
of  the  various  produdlions  of  this  kind,  which 
have  hitherto  been  met  with  in  this  county.' 
The  Fofiils  of  Derbyfhire  are  highly  efteemed 
for  their  beauty  as  well  as  intrinfic  value,  and 
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have  been  thence  introduced  into  the  molt 
elegant  colled;ions  in  Europe.  By  furnifliing 
a catalogue  of  them,  I flatter  myfelf,  I fliall 
therefore  render  an  acceptable  fervice  to  thofe 
who  have  a tafte  for  mineralogical  purfuits. 

Writers  on  this  fubjedthave  diftributed  mi- 
neral fubftances  into  clalTes,  either  according 
to  their  external  charadters,  or  the  principles, 
of  which  they  are  compofed.  Nor  am  I ig- 
norant of  the  advantages,  which  attend  fuch 
arrangements.  Mineralogy  cannot  be  conve- 
niently taught  as  a fcience  without  being  re- 
duced to  a fyftem.  But  I have  no  fuch  ob.jedh 
in  view  in  the  prefent  undertaking.  My  defign 
is  chiefly  to  give  a catalogue  of  the  various 
foffirprodudtions  of  Derbylhire.  I lhall  there- 
fore do  little  more  than  mention,  and  deferibe 
them  under  the  two  general  heads  of  native  and 
extraneous.  Thefe  are  Ample  and  obvious 
diAindlions,  and  perhaps  the  only  ones,  which 
Ihould  be  admitted  into  a work  of  this  kind. 
Thofe,  who  may  willi  to  fee  a more  accurate 
and  particular  arrangement  may  confult  the 
excellent  works  of  Cramer,  Kenckel,  Werner, 
Wallerius,  Linnaeus,  Rome  de  I’llle,  Daubenton, 
or  the  no  lefs  valuable  writings  of  Cronftedt, 
Bergman,  Kirwan,  M.  de  Chevalier  de  Born, 
M.  Monet,  M.  de  Fourcroy,  and  Da  CoAa. 

However,  to  give  a clear  and  dil^indt  idea 
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of  the  various  folTils,  which  I fliall  now  enu- 
merate, it  feems  neceflary  to  mention  fome  of 
both  their  external  charadlers,  and  conftituent 
parts.  I fliall  therefore  take  notice  of  the 
mofl;  ftrik’.ng  of  each,  which  have  come  to 
jny  knowledge,  and  arrange  them  accordingly. 


SECTION  I. 

Native  FoJJils. 

TN  giving  an  account  of  the  native^  foflils  of 

Derbyfliire  I fhalE  begin  with  thofe  of  the 
calcareous  kind. 

Limeflone,  as  I have  already  obferved,  is 
found  thro’  a great  extent  and  in  various  parts 
of  the  county.  But  in  different  fituations  both 
its  colour  and  quality  are  different.  At  Buxton, 
Peak  forefl:  and-Stoney  Middleton  it  is  of  alight 
grey  colour  and  in  the  ftate  of  lime  is  much 
ufed  for  agriculture.  For  this  purpofe  a con- 
flderable  quantity  is  not  only  difpofed  of  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  but  likewife  car- 
ried into  Chefhire  and  Lancafliire. 

At  Crich  there  are  feveral  kilns  employed  in 
burning  limeflone.  When  calcined  it  is  re- 
markably white,  and  is  very  much  valued  for 
wafhing  cielings  and  other  ornamental  purpofes. 
It  is  generally  allowed,  that  limeflone  of  this 
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light  colour  is  the  moft  free  from  metallic  par- 
ticles, and  that,  of  which  I am  now  fpeaking, 
is  found  to  be  particularly  well  adapted  to  cold 
clay  land:  It  has  been  obferved  to  be  not  only 
' a more  efficacious  manure,  but  alfo  to  bring 
the  crops  of  corn  a fortnight  earlier  than  lime- 
ftone  of  a darker  caft. 

At  Ticknal  a|id  Kniveton  the  limeftone  is 
of  a very  dark  colour,  and  fets  very  firongly. 
At  Kniveton  it  more  efpecially  pofleffes  this 
latter  property,  and  in  a degree  veiy  little  in- 
ferior to  that  at  Barrow  in  Leicefterfhirc. 
This  property  of  the  dark  coloured  limes  of 
growing  hard  in  water  is  faid  by  late  writers  to 
be  owing  to  a mixture  of  manganefe.  Might 
not  thefe  be  imitated  or  excelled  by  mixing  a 
fmall  quantity  of  the  black  wad  with  other 
limes  f . 

At  Hopton  there  is  another  variety  of  lime- 
fiione  of  a light  colour,  hard,  but  which  does 
not  bear  a polifh.  It  abounds  with  fmall  frag- 
ments of  entrochi,  and  is  much  ufed  for  hearth, 
chimney  pieces,  floors,  and  ftaircafes.  For 
the  two  latter  purpofes  it  perhaps  has  no  equal, 
as  may  be  feen  by  examining  the  ftaircafes  at 
Kedlefton  HalL 

I am  informed,  that  on  Braffington  moor  a 
flone  of  a fimilar  but  fuperior  nature  has  been 
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d\^overed.  It  is  fkid,  that  it  is  more  free 
from  flaws,  and  in  particular,  that  it  has  not 
. that  porous  appearance,  which  is  fo  obfervable 
in  the  Hopton  ilone. 

Miarble. 

This  fpecies  of  calcareous  fubftance  is  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  high  and  low  peak.  It 
is  of  two  kinds,  black,  and  mottled  grey. 

Black  marble  abounds  chiefly  at  Afhford: 
There  is  a fmall  quantity  alfo  occafionaUy 
worked  at  Matlock.  But  I have  not  feen  any 
pieces  in  a poliflied  ftate,  and  therefore  cannot 
form  an  accurate  opinion  concerning  its , parti- 
cular quality.  The  quarry,  from  which  the 
black  marble  at  Afhford  is  procured,  is  fltuated 
on  t^e  weft  fide  of  the  village.  It  may  be  had 
in  very  large  blocks.  However,  the  meafures 
in  which  it  is  found  in  their  quality  differ  a 
little  from  one  another.  In  general  it  is  very 
black,  and  of  a clofe  and  folid  texture.  I have 
feen  fome  very  fine  fpecimens  of  it.  They  had 
received  fo  high  a polifh,  that  they  refledled 

objects  as  ftrongly  as  a mirror. This 

marble  greatly  refeinbles  that,  which  is  brought 
from  Namur  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  mottled  grey  marble  is  found  in  a great 
variety  of  places.  But  the  largefl  quantity  is 
got  in  the  neighbourhod  of  Moneyafh.  Tho* 
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it  be  remarkable  for  the  diverfity  of  llide  in  its 
ground,  it  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  two  kinds. 
The  ground  of  one  fort  is  lightifh  grey,  and 
that  of  the  other  has  a flight  blueifli-  caff. 
The  former  is  rendered  extremely  beautiful  by 
the  number  of  purple  veins  which  fpread  upon 
its  polifhed  furface  in  elegant  and  irregular 
branches.  ic 

But  the  chief  ornament  of  the  mottled  grey 
marble  is  the  number  of  entrochi,  with  which 
it  abounds.  The  longitudinal  and  tranfverfe 
fedlions  of  them  produce  an  almoft  incredible 
variety  in  its  figure.  And  it  is  deferving  of 
notice,  that,  in  general,  the  more  fuperficial 
the  fituation  of  the  beds  is,  the  lighter  colour- 
ed the  marble,  and  the  more  abundant  the 
entrochi. 

The  purple  veined  marble  is  got  at  Ricklow 
dale  near  Moneyafli.  That  with  the  blueifh 
ground  at  the  village  itfelf.  There  is  another 
variety  at  a fmall  diflance  from  hence  at  a place 
called  High  low.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of 
bird  eye  marble. 

The  black  and  gr^r  marble  agree  in  feveral 
properties.  They  are  both  calcareous,  efiervefcc 
with  the  mineral,  and  are  corroded  by  the  ve- 
getable acids  of  the  fermented  and  unfermented 
kind.  I am  informed,  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
the  black  when  compared  with  the  grey  is  as 
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12  to  13,  twelve  cubical  feet  of  the  former; 
and  thirteen  of  the  latter  weighing  a ton. 

Mr.  Kirwan  fays,  that  black  marble  receives 
its  colour  from  a flight  mixture  .of  iron.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Bayen  the  grey  contains  a ftill 
fmaller  proportion  of  this  metal.  Mr.  Rinman 
obferves,  that  the  blue  colour  in  marble,  is 
owing  to  a mixture  of  fhorh 

Calcareous  Concretions, 

Thefe  are  found  in  very  great  abundance  in 
almolf  every  part  of  the  Peak . There  is  fcarcely 
a Angle  cavern,  which  is  not  lined  with  en- 
cruftations  of  this  kind.  The  water  being  very 
much  loaded  with  lime  depoAts  it  upon  all 
bodies  and  in  all  places,  where  it  flows.  Thefe 
concretions  appear  under  all  polAble  forms. 
The  water-icles  or  ftaladites  are  more  efpecially 
deferving  of  notice.  They  moftly  contain  a 
flight  mixture  of  clay  and  iron,  and  from  hence 
derive  the  variety  of  colour  by  which  they  are 
diftinguifhed.  ‘ 

Bright  yellow  ftaladlite — Matlock. 

Dark  brown  ilaladlite  of  a clofe  texture,  and 
I'eceiving  a high  polifh,  from  WinAer. 

Staladlite  of  the  fame  colour  from  Wirkf- 
worth. 

. Round  fcaly  ftakaite  (Pifolithus)  from  the 
Cumberland  mine,  Matlock. 

Stellated 
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Stellated  fl:alad;ite — Caftleton. 

White  flriated  ftalacflite — Afhover. 

Green  ftaladlite,  very  elegant,  from  a mine 
at  Matlock. 

Large  pipes  of  ftaladlite  from  Poole’s  hole, 
Buxton. 

A pipe  of  ftaladtite  formed|  in  a water  pipe 
in  a mine  near  Cromford.  ^The  wood  was 
decayed  and  the  water  for  a confiderable  time 
, had  paffed  thro’  its  felf-made  calcareous  trunk. 

Stalactite  of  a light  milky  blue  caft,  almolu 
tranfparent,  receiving  a vei*y  high  polifh  and 
rendered  very  beautiful  by  veins  of  a very  dark 
brown  colour  fpreading  thro’  it.  This  fub- 
ftance  feems  to  be  ftalaClite  of  a pure  kind, 
and  is  found  buried  in  the  earth.  When  po- 
liflied  its  furface  appears  fat  and  oily.  It  feems 
to  be  the  fime  calcareous  concretion,  which 
by  M.  de  Fourcroy  is  called  Alabafter.  From 
Bonfal. 

T’ophus. 

This  fubftance  is  formed  in  fmall  flreams  of 
water  by  a flow  and  gradual  depofition  of  earth 
principally  of  the  calcareous  kind.  It  is  alfo 
found  in  banks,  which  abound  with  gentle 
fprings.  At  firfl:  it  is  very  foft,  but  by  being 
expofed  to  the  air,  is  rendered  very  hard  and 
tho’  porous  becomes  durable. 
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Tophus  at  Alport  near  Youlegrave  formed  ia 
the  courfe  of  a fmall  brook.  It  is  fometimes 
taken  from  thence  and  ufed  in  building.  The 
chimnies  at  the  top  of-  many  houfes  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  formed  of  this  fubftance. 

The  entire  bank  next  the  river  from  the 
turnpike  gate  at  Matlock  to  beyond  the  old  bath 
is  compofed  of  Tophus^  with  which  the  new 
bath  is  built. 

Tophus  extremely  beautiful  refembling  honey 
comb  within — Matlock. 

T ophus  ftained  with  green  & blue — Matlock.  ' 
Thefe  colours  are  found  to  be  owino;  to  a dio-ht 
mixture  of  vitriol  with  iron  and  copper. 

Calcareous  encruftations,  and  petrifadlions 
of  vegetable,  animal,  and  teftaceous  fubftances 
are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  But 
thefe  I fhall  more  particularly  mention,  when 
I come  to  enumerate  the  extraneous  foffils. 

Franfpareiit  calcareous  Jpars. 

ProfelTour  Bergman  found  the  compofitioii 
of  calcareous  fpar  to  be  fuch,  that  loo  parts 
contain  about  34  of  fixed  air,  1 1 of  water  and 
55  of  pure  calcareous  earth.  Thefe  fpars  feem 
to  prefent  an  afiionifhing  variety  to  the  eye,  but 
when  examined  I believe  there  is  only  one  kind 
in  Derbyfhire,  the  Rhombic,  which  by  va- 
rious combinations  afiumes  extraordinary  and 
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beautiful  forms.  Mr.  Bergman  obferves,  that 
they  conlift  of  a teflera  or  oblique  parallelepiped ; 
all  the  planes  of  which  are  Rhombs  of  fiich 
a kind,  that  the  obtufe  angles  are  equal  to  ioi» 
and  the  acute  to  78^"  By  a proper  accumula- 
tion of  fuch  fimilar  parallelograms  cryRals  of 
the  mod:  oppofite  form  m^y  be  produced. 

Spar  of  an  amber  colour  with  24  fides  from 
Eyam. 

Brilliant  tranfparent  fpar  with  24  fides 
from  Eyam. 

Doubly  refradling  fpar  (fpathum  illandicum) 
from  Afhover,  and  Braffington.  ' 

Rhomboidal  fpar — Matlock. 

Pyramidical  or  dog  tooth  fpar — ^Matlock 
and  Braffington. 

Diaphonous  fpar  with  16  fides  from  Eyam, 

Hexagonal  fpar — Matlock. 

Hexagonal  prifmatic  fpar  pointed  with  two 
pyramids — Calk.  ^ 

Fluor  fpar  Si  Blue  yoh?i. 

The  fluors  have  for  many  years  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  curious  on  account  of  the  many 
lingular  properties,  which  they  poffefs.  The 
mod:  ufeful  of  thefe  is  promoting  the  fufion  of 
ore.  They  contain  an  acid,  the  mod;  penetrat- 
ing we  know  of.  It  corrodes  and  perforates 
glafs.  The  fluor  principally  confills  of  lime 
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liiturated  with  this  acid.  Mr.  Bergman  fays, 
that  there  is  fometimes  prefent  a little  clay  or 
flint.  He  fometimes  found  alfo  a fmall  portion 
of  marine  acid.  F rom  fome  fpecimens  collefled 
in  Derbylhire  the  raoft  elegant  jointed  lihceous 
tubes  have  been  extracted.  It  melts  of  itfelf  in 
a ftrong  heat,  and  the  fumes  which  it  emits  are 
extremely  noxious.  When  moderately  heated 
it  becomes  phofphorefcent.  The  blue  is  faid 
to  derive  its  colour  moftly  from  iron,  but 
fometimes  from  cobalt.  The  manufacturers  of 
this  article  in  Derbyfhire  find,  that  they  can  > 
change  the  blue  into  a red  or  reddifh  purple 
' colour  by  expofing  it  to  a certain  degree  of  heat. 
Fluor  fpar  is  compofed  of  a great  number  of 
concentric  lines  or  pyramids  one  applied  above 
another.  I fliall  now  proceed  to  enumerate 
the  fluors  of  Derbyfliire. 

Purple  with  white  veins,  from  Cafileton. 

Dark  purple,  from  Cafileton. 

Nodules  of  purple  and  white  fluor  with  con- 
centric lines,  from  Cafileton. 

Purple  fluor  with  concentric  lines — -Cafileton. 

Purple  fluor  with  a layer  of  bright  amber 
coloured  fluor  over  it — Cafileton.  This  is  an 
elegant  fofiil. 

Fluor  with  a yellow  cafi  from  a pit  called 
Tanner’s  venture  near  Cafileton. 

Light 
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Light  purple  and  white  fluor  very  beautiful 
called  the  Deakin  ftone  at  Caftleton. 

Pellucid  fluor  with  a filver  coloured  pyritical 
vein  running  thro’  it  and  following  the  angles 
of  ciyflallization  from  Afliover. 

Yellow  fluor — Crich  and  Afliover. 

Pellucid  fluor — Crich. 

Purple  and,  yellow  fluor — Crich 

Purple  fluor  from  Ball’s  eye  mine  near 
Cromford. 

Fluor  of  an  amethyftine  colour  from  Bonfal. 

Brilliant  tranfparent  cubes  of  fluor  kpon  lead 
ore  from  Wirkfworth. 

Gypfum  felenite  or  plajler  Jione. 

According  to  Mr.  Kirwan  loo  grains  of 
gypfum  contain  about  30  of  vitriolic  acid,  32 
of  mere  earth,  (chiefly  calcareous)  and  38  of 
water  of  which  it  parts  with  about  20  by  cal- 
cination. Mr.  Morveau  fays  its  red  colour  is 
owing  to  iron.  The  greenifh  veins,  with 
which  it  alfo  abounds  are  found  to  contain 
fulphur. 

Pure  and  ’ almoil;  tranfparent  g^pfam  at 
Chellafton. 

Gypfum  nearly  refembling  fliatuary  marble 
from  Chellafton. 

White  gypfum,  and  alfo  with  red  and  green 

veins  fpreading  through  it — Elvaffon.^  This 
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is  much  harder  and  receives  a higher  polidi 
than  that,  which  is  found  at  Chellafton. 

A piece  of  white  gypfum  without  any  de- 
gree of  tranfparence  found  in  linking  a well  at 
Darley  turnpike,  near  Derby.  Others  of  the 
fame  kind  have  been  met  with  near  Braffing- 
ton. 

Fine  columns  of  felenite  found  in  a cavity  of 
a piece  of  gypfum— Chellallon. 

The  hair  foffil  is  a capillary  gypfum.  Spe- 
cimens of  it  with  the  fibres  above  eight  inches 
long  have  been  found  in  the  Cumberland  mine 
near  Matlock.  — ^ 

The  fnow  foflil,  one  of  the  mofi:  beautiful 
productions  of  nature,  is  a ramofe  gypfum.  It 
alfo  is  found  in  the  Cumberland  mine. 

Selenitical  needles  nearly  two  inches  long  ' 
found  in  the  clay  in  Cumberland  mine. 

Small  prifms  of  felenite  cemented  in  one 
mafs  with  lead  ore  and  otlier  mineral  fubllances, 
from  a mine  at  Caftleton. 

Selenite  confifting  of  Rhomboidal  laminae, 
from  Caftleton.  ' 

, Fibrous  gypfum’  commonly  called  Roche 
Plafter,  from  Chellafton.  The  ftratum  is  from 
one  to  two  inches  thick,  and  lies  in  the  clay 
a little  above  the  folid  bed  of  plafterftone. 

Mr.  Kirwan  mentions  having  feen  from 
Derbyfhire  yellowilh  ftone  compounded  of  cal- 
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careous  and  barytical  earth,  conhfting  of  lumps 
of  chalk  interfperfed  with  nodules  of  barofe- 
Icnite. 

ARGILLACEOUS  SUBSTANCES. 

Porcelain  clay  of  a moft  delicate  white  co- 
lour, and  a very  line  texture  from  a lead  mine 
near  Bradington.  Some  years  ago  a fmall 
quantity  was  ufed  at  the  porcelain  works  in 
Derby.  What  is  gotten  at  prefent  is  fent  to 
the  potteries  in  StalFordfliire. 

Pipe  clay — Bolfover.  It  is  not  quite  fo 
good  as  that,  which  is  procured  from  Pool  in 
Dorfetfhire  and  the  Ille  of  Wight.  However 
it  may  be  manufactured  very  well  with  it.  At 
Bolfover  pipes  are  made  with  it  in  its  native 
and  unmixed  Rate. 

• Pipe  clay  near  Newhaven.  At  the  fame 
place  a very  good  potter’s  clay  may  be  had. 

A very  good  potter’s  clay  from  Crich. 

Potter’s  clay  at  Brampton  and  Stanwich  near 
CheRerlield,  Morley  moor,  Heage,  Smalley 
and  Horlley.  They  are  chiefly  of  a yellowifli 
or  grey  colour.  . 

Potter’s  clay  red  and  grey — Ticknall.  The 
latter,  as  it  corrodes  the  lead,  is  never  ufed  for 
the  glazed  ware. 

- Potter's  clay— Griefly  green. 
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Indurated  clay  called  bind,  found  in  moft  of 
the  coal  pits.  It  is  ufed  for  the  improvement 
of  land,  the  foil  of  which  is  light  and  fandy. 

Clay-ftone  is,  as  I have  already  obferved, 
found  in  a great  extent  of  country  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  Derbyfiiire.  It  runs  eafily  into  a flag, 
and  this  property  has  fuggefled  an  ufe  of  it, 
which  has  been  pretty  generally  adopted  in 
that  part  of  the  county,  in  which  it  appears. 
As  proper  materials  for  mending  roads  in  fuch 
Situations  are  fcarce,  and  coal  is  plentiful, 
flags  which  are  eafily  procured  from  this  kind 
of  clay  ftone  by  burning  it  are  often  applied  to 
this  purpofe.  This  method  of  procuring  ma- 
terials for  repairing  roads,  on  account  of  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  expence,  pfcrliaps  might  be 
adopted  in  other  flmilar  places  with  advantage. 

Terra  tripohtana  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  rotten  ftone  is  found  near  Bakewell. 
It  is  much  ufed  by  the  lapidaries  in  Derby  for 
poliftiing. 

Marl  which  is  a compound  of  clay  and  cal- 
careous earth  may  be  obferved  in  almoft  every 
part  of  Morlefton  Hundred.  But  thefe  two 
forts  of  earth  are  found  mixed  in  exceedingly 
various  proportions.  Marl  is  alfo  remarkable 
for  its  great  diverfity  of  ftiade  and  hardnefs. 
It  is  of  a grey,  redj  and  light  flefli  colour.  But 
tlie  fecond  is  the  moft  common.  It  is  of  two 
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forts.  One,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a 
thin  fhatteiy  ftone,  contains  but  little  calca- 
reous earth,  and  when  expofed  to  the  weather 
does  not  re-.dily  break  and  fall  into  pieces. 
However  it  is  thought  to  be  very  ufeful  when 
laid  upon  light  or  boggy  land.  But  the  other 
kind  of  red  marl  is  much  more  valued.  It  is 
found  to  be  a very  efficacious  and  durable  ma- 
nure, efpecially  when  it  is  mixed  with  a fuita- 
ble  proportion  of  dung: 

Schiftus  tegularis  roof  (late — Chinley  Hills 
near  Chapel  le  fidtli,  and  Hayfield.  It  is  of 
a grey  colour  and  lamellar  texture,  fhines  with 
mica,  and  does  not  give  fire  w'ith  fteel.  It  has 
been  much  ufed  for  covering  of  houfes  in  the 
‘neighbourhood.  Some,  which  is  of  a more 
hard  and  compaft  texture,  I am  informed,  has 
been  carried  to  Buxton  and  employed  for  floor- 
ing in  the  Crefcent. 

Brick  clay  in  a variety  of  fltuations  in  the 
eaftern  and  fouthern  parts  of  the  county.  The 
befl,  which  I have  feen,  are  met  with  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Derby,  and  the  parilh 

of  Stapenhill.  . . 

» 

SILICEOUS  SUBSTANCES. 

Thofe  fubhances,  which  come  under  this 
denomination,  are  found  to  ftrike  fire  with 
fled,  but  do  not  effervefce  with  acids.  How- 
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ever  that  which  is  obtained  from’fluor  fpar,  as 
it  has 'already  been  obfcrved,.  adts  upon,  and 
corrodes  it.  _ . 

Siliceous  like  other  primitive  earths,  is  fel- 
dom  found  pure.  According  to  IVIr.  Bergman 
its  fpecific  gravity,  when  free'  from  foreign 
matter  is  1,975,  Mr.  Kirwan  obferves,  that 
the  particles  when  firft  precipitated,  occupy  in 
water  at  leaf!:  twelve  times  the  fpace,  which 
they  do  when  dried.  So  that  when  fufficiently 
fine,  they  may  remain  fufpended  therein,  nay 
when  vehemently  heated  in  a dofe  velfel  they 
may  be  dilfolved.  Fixed  alkalies  unite  with 
filiceous  earth  in  the  liquid  way.  But  in  the 
dry'  way  they  leize  it  with  great  violence,  and 
convert  twice  their  .weight  of  it  into  a perma- 
nent tranfparent  glafs.  . When  pure  it  is  re- 
fractory in  the  fire. 


^artz. 

• 

Thefe  are  the  balls  of  cryllal.  Belides  llli- 
ceous  they  contain  fometimes  a very  - fmall 
•quantity  of  calcareous  and  argillaceous  earth. 
They  are  more  opake  and  lefs  pure  than  cryllals. 

Solid  fmooth  quartz  from  a mine  oppolite 
the  high  Tor,  Matlock.  I have  heard  of  only 
one  fpecimen. 

M3 


Small 
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Small  brilliant  quartz  cryftal  upon  brown 
chert — Matlock. 

Pale  amethyftine  cryllals  found  on  the  toad- 
ftone — Matlock. 

Pellucid  cryftals  on  the  toadftone — Matlock. 

Hexagonal  crydals  terminated  by  two  pyra-. 
mids  of  the  fime  form,  found  in  a yellowifh 
red  earth  near  Buxton.  They  have  a flight 
reddifh  tinge,  which  they  mofl;  probably  derive 
from  a fmall  mixture  of  iron.  Thefe  cryftals 
are  commonly  called  Buxton  diamonds. 

Cryftals  of  the  fame  form,  nearly  an  inch 
long,  found  in  clay  in  a field  between  Mam- 
tor  and  Caftleton. 

Small  cryftals  of  the  fame  kind  in  an  iron 
earth  on  Braflington  moor.  Iron  earth  is  the 
only  bed,  in  which  I have  found  perfedl  cryftals, 

Opake  quartz  or  pebbles. 

Quartz  pebbles  of  good  colour  are  fometimes 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Derby.  They 
take  a fine  polifh,  but  are  feldom  free  from 
flaws.  For  this  reafon  they  are  negledled  by 
the  Lapidaries. 

White  quartoze  pebbles  found  near  Derby. 
When  they  are  rubbed  together,  they  emit 
ftrong  flafhes  of  fire.  In  the  furnace  they  run 
eafily  into  a black  glafs. 


Tlinf, 
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Flint. 

Small  pieces  found  in  the  gravel  pits  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Derby. 

Large  lumps  in  the  gravel  pits  at  Stenfon  in 
the  parifh  of  Barrow.  They  are  tolerably 
pure  and  almoft  tranfparent. 

Petrojilex  chert. 

This  fubftance  is  lefs  hard  and  more  opake 
than  flint.  According  to  Mr.  Kirwan  its  fpe- 
cific  gravity  is  from  2.  59  to  2.  7.  It  is  com- 
ppfed  of  filiceous  united  to  argillaceous,  and  a 
fmall  quantity  of  calcareous  earth.  In  fire  it 
crackles  and  grows  white  like  flint  but  is  gene- 
rally more  fufible,  as  it  commonly  melts  of 
itfelf. 

Chert  is  found  in  ftrata,  and  may  be  feen  in 
this  form  running  thro’  the  rocks  in  various 
parts  of  the  Peak.  A large  quantity  of  this 
fubftance  is  annually  carried  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bakewell  into  Staffordfhire  and 
Yorkfhire  in  which  counties  it  is'ufed  for  the 
manufadfure  of  earthern  ware.  It  is  found  ii> 
a thick  ftratum,  but  is  not  fo  hard  as  that, 
which  is  met  with  in  many  other  pkces. 

M 4 Chert 
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Chert  of  a hard  rough  and  porous  nature  Is 
found  at  Bonfall.  It  is  Called  fiery  dragon,  and 
is  made  into  millftones. 

' White  chert  in  the  hill  between  Matlock 
and  Bonfall. 

Green  chert — Matlock.  It  is  found  on  the 
toadftone. 

Chert  of  the  colour  of  a Cornelian  ftone 
found  on  the  toadfiione  near  Matlock. 

Brown  chert^ — Middleton  Dale. 

Black  chert — Matlock. 

Dark  green  chert  from  a mine  near  the  high 
tor,  Matlock.  It  would  be  difficult  to  dif- 
tinguifli  this  from  jafper  without  breaking  it. 
When  broken  it  does  not  look  quite  fo  dull 
as  jafper. 

White  chert  ftriped  with  brown,  found  near 
Matlock.  It  takes  a high  polifli  and  looks 
beautiful. 

Angular  pieces  of  chert  cemented  together 
by  calcareous  fpar  are  found  in  Nether-Hay 
mine  near  Matlock.  Thefe  pieces  of  chert 
feem  to  have  been  left  from  fome  antient  work- 
ing of  the  mine,  and  to  have  been  congluti- 
nated  together  by  the  fpar.  It  takes  a fine 
^olifh,  and  is  an  elegant  foflil. 

Breccia  Silicia  puddingftones  are  found  in 
the  gravel  pits  near  Derby,  and  are  ufed  for 
paving  the  fireets.  In  general  they  are  of  too 
dark  colour  to  be  beautiful,  Moor- 
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Moorftone  compofed  of  quartz  and  fmall 
pebbles,  or  of  quartz,  felt-fpar,  and  mica  found 
in  the  north-weft  extremity  of  the  county  and 
on  the  e^ft  moor.  Millftones  are  made  of  this 
ftone  on  Kinderfcout  in  the  parifli  of  Gloffop, 
and  at  Grindleford  Bridge  in  the  parifti  of  Eyam. 

Sandftone  or  freeftone  is  found  at  Bakewell 
Edge,  Duffield,  Matlock,  Horfeley,  Melbourn. 
The  moft  elegant  and  magnificent  houfes  in 
Derbyfhire  have  been  built  with  ftone  procured 
from  fome  of  the  above  places.  At  Melbourn 
and  Horfeley  fcythe  ftones  are  manufadturcd 
from  it. 

Stone  of  this  kind  is  found  in  laminae  at 
Dronfield,  and  in  the  parifh  of  Gloffop.  It 
is  a good  deal  ufed  for  covering  of  houfes  lu 
thofe  parts  of  the  county. 

A ftone  with  a thin  fuperficial  covering  of 
a fubftance  refembling  pumice  ftone  found  near 
Matlock. 

T! err  a ponder  of  a.  Heavy  'Earth. 

The  fubftances,  which  come  under  this 
name  feem  not  yet  to  be  thoroughly  underftood, 
tho’  they  have  been  examined  with  confiderable 
attention  by  feveral  eminent  chemifts.  They 
are  found  by  analyfis  as  well  as  external  appear- 
ance to  differ  fomewhat  from  one  another. 
The  bafis  of  them  all  is  the  fame,  but  this  is 

difeo- 
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difcovered  in  union  with  various  other  prin- 
ciples ; and  according  to  thefe  combinations’, 
the  heavy  earth  has  been  diftinguilhed  by  dif- 
ferent names.  Profcffor  Bergman,  in  his 
outlines  of  mineralogy  has  taken  notice  of  two 
kinds,  terra  ponderofa  aerata,  and  terra  pon- 
derofa  vitriolata.  A fpecimen  of  the  latter, 
which  he  examined,  he  found  to  contain  in 
I oo  parts  84  of  heavy  earth,  13  of  the  moll 
concentrated  vitriolic  acid,  and  3 of  water. 

But  the  fubftances,  in  which  heavy  earth  is 
difcovered',  are  not  only  compofed  of  various 
conflituent  parts,  but  are  alfo  different  in  the 
external  form  and  appearance.  Mr.  Fourcroy 
, fays,  that  heavy  fpar  has  been  confounded  with 
fluor  fpar  by  many  naturalifls,  and  that  indeed 
it  has  the  fame  fradlure  and  does  not  effervefee 
with  acids.  But  its  form,  its  fmall  degree  of 
tranfparence,  and  above  all  its  extreme  v/eight 
are  fufheient  to  dillinguifh  it.  By  one  fingle 
chemical  charadler  it  may  always  be  known. 
By  pouring  vitriol  upon  it  no  fmell  or  vapour 
is  produced.  It  is  either  cryftalized,  or  in 
lhapelefs  lumps,  but  always  in  beds  more  or 
lefs  thick,  and  of  different  degree  of  extent. 
It  is  of  confiderable  hardnefs,  altlio’  it  does  not 
ftrike  fire  with  Heel, 

I proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  different 
fubflances  containing  heavy  earth  found  in 
Derbyfhire.  Cauk, 
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Cauk,  marmor  metallicum  of  Cronftedt,  is 
found  in  large  quantity  in  the  lead  mines 
throughout  the  county.  Some  fpecimens  of  a 
white  and  of  a reddiih  colour  have  b^en  analized 
by  Dr.  Whitering..  He  fays,  they  were  cryf- 
talized  in  rhomboidal  lamina,  but  thefe’very 
much  inmixed  and  confufed.  Cauk  of  this 
kind  lofes  very  little  or  nothing  of  its  weight 
by  being  made  red  hot.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is 
4,  330.  It  appears  from  the  experiments  he 
made  upon  it,  that  100  parts  of  Derbyihire 
cauk  contains  95,  5 of  marmor  metallicum, 
and  5 of  calciform  iron.  Dr.  Whitering 
thinks  it  probable,  that  the  red  pieces  contain 
a little  more  iron. 

The  following  varieties  have  been  met  with 
in  this  county : 

Flefh  coloured  cauk  on  the  furface  of  the 
yellow  fluor — Crich. 

Dark  brown  cauk,  which  takes  an  exceed- 
ingly high  polifh  from  Afhford  on  the  water. 

White  cauk  in  fprigs  like  heath  on  a brown 
ground  (the  fluor  ericaeformis  of  Da  Cofta) 
from  B onfall  Ley. 

Ramofe  white  cauk  from  Eyam. 

Plated  Cauk — Stoney  Middleton. 

Threaded  cauk — AlTiford  and  Calke.  This 
exadlly  refembles  balls  of  thread. 

Stellated  white  cauk  from  Wirkfworth. 

White 
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White  cauk  in  fpiculas  from  Bogrod  mine, 
Wirkfworth.  Dr.  Whittering  has  made  Tome 
experiments  and  obfervations  on  a piece  of  terra 
ponderofa  vitriolata  from  Shroplhire  apparently 
fimilar  to  this  fpecimen.  He  fays  that  it  lofes 
little  or  nothing  of  its  weight  by  being  made 
red  hot,  that  its  fpecific  gravity  is  4,000,  but 
that  after  foaking  one  night  in  the  water  it  was 
4Jtoo,  or  more.  By  analyfis  100  parts  of  it 
appeared  to  contain  marmor  metallicum  97,  7 
calciform  iron  2,  3. 

The  cauks  of  Derbyfliire  have  long  been 
fuppofed  by  the  miners  of  this  county  to  be  of 
a metallic  nature.  The  fame  opinion  was  alfo 
entertained  by  Profeffor  Bergman.  For  he 
fuppofed  die  terra  ponderofa  to  be  a metallic 
earth,  though  it  had  not  been  made  into 
regulus.  Dr.  Whitering  obferves,  that  it 
feems  to  claim  a place  betwixt  the  earths  and 
metallic  calces.  Like  the  former  it  cannot  be 
made  to^alfume  a metallic  form ; but,  like  the 
latter,  it  may  be  precipitated  from  an  acid  by 
means  of  phlogifticated  alkali.  In  many  of  its 
properties  it  much  refembles  the  calx  of  lead 
and  in  others  the  common  calcareous  earth, 
but  ftill  feems  fufficiently  different  to  conflitute 
a new  genus,  as  will  appear  from  a little  at- 
tention to  the  following  cireumftances,  - L.  y 
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Terra  cal  care  a 
Diffolved  in  water  does 
not  precipitate  upon  the 
addition  of  vitriolic  acid 
Its  gypfum  therefore  is 
foliible.  ^ 

‘ With  nitrous  & ma- 
rine acids  forms  falts  fo 
deliquefcent;  that  they 
cannot  be  keptln  cryf- 
talized  form 

does  not -decompofe 
vitriolic  falts. 

It  has  been  called  terra  ponderofa,  or  heavy 
earth  upon  account  of  its  great  fpecific  gravity 
of  its  gypfum ; its  fpar  is  likewife  heavy  enough 
to  countenance  fuch  an  appellation ; but  the 
earth  itfelf  does  not  appear  to  be  a heavy  fub- 
dance,  and  I imagine  the  great  weight  -of  its 
compounds  with  the  vitriolic  • and  aerial  acids 
is  owing  to  the  abfence  of  water. 


Terra  ponderofa 
When  diffolved  in  water 
precipitates  upon  the 
addition  of  the  fmalleff 
portion  of  vitriolic  acid 
Its  gypfum  tlierefore  is 
infoluble. 

With  the  nitrous  and 
jnarine  acid  forms  cryf- 
tals,  which  do  not  de- 
liquefce.  - 

decompofes  vitriolic 
falts  via  lumida. 


IN  FLAMMABLE  SUBSTANCES. 

Inflammable  air  or  fire  damp  comes  with 
propriety  under  this  clafs.  Mr.  Kirwan  fays, 
that  this  kind  of  air  will  flame,  when  it  is 
niixed  with  two  or  .three  times  its  bulk  of 
common  atmofpheric  air.  When  pure,  it  ex- 
plodes 
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plodes  all  at  once,  but  when  mixed  or  com-  1 
bined  with  fixed  air  it  burns  with  a blue  lambent  ] 
flame.  j 

Inflammable  air  is  met  with  in  mofl;  of  the  | 
coal  and  fome  of  the  lead  mines  in  Derbyfliire.  ] 
In  driving  foughs  likewife  for  relieving  the  ] 
mines  from  water,  the  workmen  are  generally  j 
troubled  with  it,  more  efpecially  when  they  j 
pafs  through  beds  of  fliale.  Some  years  ago  | 
feveral  perfons  were  killed  by  an  explofion  of. , 
it  in  the  famous  Hilcar  fough  near  Y oulegrave.  ^ 
Nor  would  it  have  been  pofTible  to  have  pro- 
ceeded in  the  work  without  finking  fhafts  from 
the  furface  at  proper  diftances  from  each  other, 
and  by  this  means  procuring  a circulation  of 
air  thro’  the  fubterraneous  paflfage. 

.Sulphur, 

A 

Sulphur  in  a layer  four  inches  thick  found 
in  the  virgin  mines  Haflebage  near  BradwelL 
Sulphur  in'  a layer  one  inch  thick  in  the 
toadftone — Tidefwell  moor.  In  both  thefe 

inftances  it  was  found  fo  pure,  that  it  would 
flame  with  a candle. 

Sulphur  of  nearly  equal  purity  in  Odin  mine 

Caflleton.  It  is  alfo  met  with  in  fhale  in  va- 

« 

rious  parts  of  the  county. 
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Pyrites. 

Pyrites  is  a combination  of  fulphur  with 
iron,  arfenic,  and  vitriol.  Their  colour  is 
owing  to  the  mixture  of  fome  or  all  of  thefe 
fubftances  in  different  proportions.  Iron  mi- 
neralized by  fulphur  gives  a brafly  or  golden 
colour.  Iron  mineralized  by  arfenic  fingly  is 
of  a bright  white  refembling  a mixture  of 
filver  and  tin.  The  pyrites  of  Derbyfliire  are 
in  general  exceedingly  hard,  and  flrike  fire 
with  fleel. 

• _ Pyrites  without  any  determined  figure,  (py- 
rites fulphureus  rudis)  from  the  Gregory  mine, 
Afhover.  - 

Arfenical  pyrites  of  a fine  filver  colour. — 
Eyam. 

Pyrites  which  breaks  like  fteel,  (pyritesi 
texturas  chalybeae)  Afliover. 

Pyrites  in  a bright  filver-coloured  vein  mn- 
ning  thro’  pellucid  fluor — Afliover.  The 
pyrites  follows  the  angles  of  the  cryflalization 
of  the  fluor  and  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  Pyri- 
tes of  a golden  colour  fprinkled  over  the 
furface  of  fluor.  Afhover. 

Pyrites  in  exadl  cubes.  Afliover. 

Pyrites  glittering  like  gold  on  the  furface  of 
the  Heanor  coal. 

Pyrites 
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Pyrites  in  the  form  of  fmall  wedges  on  lead 
or«.  Alliover. 

Pyrites  in  large  brafly  wedges  found  in  the 
cavities  of  Swanwick  coal.  , 

Pyrites  jagged  like  the  comb  of  a cock  as 
bright  as  filver  on  ore  of  zinc.  Eyam. 

Greenilh  vitriolic  pyrites  found  with  the 
toadflone  one  mile  from  Matlock  by  the  fide 
of  the  river  Derwent. 

Pyrites  of  a golden  and  a braffy  colour  formed 
upon  oval  pieces  of  limeftone.  Thefe  are  found 
in  a variety  of  lead  mines  and  are  commonly 
called  Mundix  in  Derbyfhire. 

Pyrites  formed  in  a mafs  refembling  a num- 
ber of  leaves  lying  upon  one  another.  Ticknall. 

It  is  impoflible  to  enumerate  all  the  pyrites 
of  Derbyfliire.  A great  variety  of  them  is 
found  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  county.  They 
lie  in  a great  meafure  negledted,  though  a large 
quantity  of  fulphur^might  be  extracted  from 
them.  The  only  ufe  which  is  made  of  them, 
is  obtaining  copperas*  from  fome,  which  are 
colledled  at  Dore  and  Totley  near  Dronfield, 

It 


* This  Subdance  is  found  amongft  coal,  and  is  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  drofs.  When  it  is  brought  to  the  work,  it  is  laid  in  beds  be- 
tween two  and  three  feet  chick,  and  covering  a fpace  of  ground  about  lixty 
yards  fquare.  The  pavement,  upon  which  the  pyrites  lies,  has  a fmall  de- 
clination towards  the  middle  where  there  is  a channel  formed  to  receive  the 
I'quor,  and  convey  it  into  a large  recevoir  which  is  placed  at  the  end.  When 
tile  drols  has  been  expofed  a while  to  the  weather  a ftrong  acid,  which  hasa 
whitilh  appearance,  is  feen  on  the  outfide.  This  is  walked  off  by  rain  and 
iteavy  dews,  and  runs  down  into  the  channel,  and  from  ihenee  into  the  cif. 
/ 
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It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  thofe  engaged  in  mi- 
neral concerns  in  Derbyfhire  will  grow  more 
provident  and  attend  to  a matter,  from  which  - 
advantage  may  be  derived  to  themfelves  and 
their  countr}’’. 

■\ 

. Bitumen. 

I place  the  Bitumens  among  the  native 
fofTils,  as  moft  authors  have  done  fo,  though 
they  are  thought  by  fome  to  derive  their  origin 
from  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

Rock  oil,  (Petroleum)  in  veins  of  the  black 
marble  at  Aihford.  It  gently  exudes,  when 
the  fun  fhines  upon  the  flone. 

Hardened  rock  oil,  (Pix  montana  or  afphal- 
tum)  found  in  Odin  mine,  Caftleton. 

Bitumen  exceedingly  elaftic  in  a mine  near 
Caftleton.  It  takes  fire  on  being  touched  with 
a candle  and  burns  llowly  with  a very  difa- 

N greeable 

tern.  The  liquor  is  then  pumped  into  a copper  and  the  watery  part  is 
evaporated  by  boiling.  This  part  of  the  proccis  generally  requires  five  or  fix 
days.  Before  the  evaporation  is  begun  it  is  neceflary  to  throw  into  the  boiler 
a certain  proportion  of  iron.  Old  nails  or  any  fcraps  of  this  metal  are  found 
to  ferve  the  purpofe.  The  duft  and  fmall  pieces  t iling  from  the  boring  of 
cannon  have  lately  been  moft  ufed,  becaufe  they  are  eafy  of  folution.  In 
order  to  difcover  when  the  liquor  is  fufficiently  evaporated,  it  is  cuftomary  to 
dip  a fmall  fticic  in  it  and  to  drop  it  upon  a piece  of  lead.  If  it  cryftallizes,  it 
is  time  to  ftop  the  boiling.  The  liquor  is  then  drawn  off  into  a leaden  cooler, 
from  whence  it  is  taken  and  put  into  calks  forfale.  Hamburg  was  the 
market,  where  it  was  formerly  difpofcd  of,  but  now  it  is  chiefly  fent  to  Hull  and 
London.  It  is  fold  at  about  five  pounds  ten  (hillings  a ton.  The  quantity 
of  copperas,  which  is  made  every  year,  is  not  great,  it  feldom  exceeds  a con 
a v/cek. 
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greeable  fiilphureous  fmell.  It  is  of  a dark 
brown  cplour.  I have  not  heard,  that  this 
kind  is  found  in  an)(  other  country. 

Bitumen,  hard  like  afphaltum  found  in  the 
center  of  an  anomia  at  Caftleton. 

Very  hard  folid  Bitumen  with  a fliining 
furface  on  tranfparent  fluor.  Afliover. 

Bitumen  of  this  kind,  at  Darley  bridge. 

Liquid  Petrol  in  a mafs  of  lead  ore.  Afli- 
over. 

Stones  containing  a conliderable  quantity  of 
rock  oil  were  formerly  met  with  near  Stoney- 
Middleton.  They  were  fo  common,  that  the 
miners  ufed  to  burn  the  oil  in  lamps.  There 
is  not  at  prefent  any  work  carried  on  at  the 
place. 

Small  cavities  in  the  black  flone  above  the 
iliale,  containing  a thick  black  oil,  are  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  county. 

Earth  coal. 

Mr.  Kirwan  fays,  that  by . diflillation  coal 
yields  firft  fixed  air,  then  an  acid  liquor,  in- 
flammable air,  and  a light  oil  of  the  nature  of 
Petrol,  then  a volatile  alkali,  and  laftly  denfe 
pitchy  oil.  The  refiduum  k nearly  f of  the 
whole,  which  is  moflly  argillaceous  earth- 
Mr.  de  Fourcroy  fays,  that  by  the  fime  pro- 

cefs 
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cefs  he  obtained  alkalin  phlegm,  concrete  vola- 
tile alkali,  an  oil  of  a deep  colour  which  be- 
comes more  heavy  as  the  diftillation  advances. 
He  obferves  that  at  the  fame  time  there  paffes 
a great  quantity  of  elaftic  and  inflammable  fluid, 
which  is  thought  an  oil  in  vapour,  but  may 
be  an  inflammable  gaz  of  a particular  kind, 
and  that  there  remains  in  the  retort  a fcorified 
coaly  matter  which  is  yet  fufceptible  of  burn- 
ing. This  he  adds  is  the  coak  of  the  Englifli. 

Coal,  as  I already  have  had  occafion  to  ob- 
ferve,  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  Derbylliire. 
Tho’  various  in  its  nature  and  properties,  it 
may  all  be  comprehended  under  the  two  gene- 
ral divilions  of  foft  and  hard. 

The  foft  coal,  which  lies  much  nearer  to 
the  furface,  is  found  in  mofl:  of  thofe  flnafts, 
in  which  the  other  fort  is  met  with.  It  is 
generally  fhattery,  and  often  fulphureous.  It 
is  much'  ufed  for  burning  limeflione,  and  the 
manufadlure  of  iron  goods.  A large  quantity 
is  alfo  converted  into  coak. 

The  hard  coal,  which  is  more  ufeful  and 
valuable,  ds  more  various  in  its  nature  and  pro- 
perties. I lhall  endeavour  to  diflinguifli  it 
according  to  its  different  quality  at  the  feveral 
places,  in  which  it  is  found. 

At  Smalley,  Weft  Hallam,  and  Ilkefton  the 
coal  is  of  a fhining  and  lamellaf  texture.  It  is 

N 2 not 
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not  very  heavy  and  folid.  At  firft  it  blazes 
and  burns  very  briddy,  but  foon  buries  itfejf 
in  a white  afli. 

At  Heanor  and  Shipley  the  hard  coal  is 
of  a dull,  fcaly,  compadl,  and  folid  texture. 
It  takes  fire  with  difiicdlty,  and  burns  very 
ilowly.  But  when  once  lighted,  it  diffufes  a 
lively  and  durable  heat,  and  burns  a long  time 
before  it  is  entirely  confumed.  It  is  fometimes 
attended  with  a fiirong  fulphureous  fmell  and 
yields  a reddilh  brown  afli. 

..  At  Denby,  Ripley,  Swanwick  and  Alfreton, 
the  hard  coal  partakes  of  the  qualities  of  the 
two  forts,  which  have  been  defcribed.  It  is 
of  a fcaly,  moderately  compad,  and  rather  bright 
texture.  It  burns  with  a ftrong  and  regular 
heat,  and  lafts  a confiderable  length  of  time. 
It  is  pretty  free  from  fulphur,  and  moftly  gives 
a white  or  grey  coloured  afli. 

^ At  Normanton  and  Blackwell  the  hard  coal 
agrees  in  mofi:  its  properties  with  that,  which 
is  lafi:  mentioned.  The  chief  circumftance  in 

which  it  differs,  is,  that  it  is'  harder  and  more 

* • 

refractory  and  therefore  more  apt  to  fparkle 
and  fly  in  the  fire. 

At  Chefferfield  and  Eckington  the  hard  coal 
is  but  little  fulphureous  and  yields  a large  quan- 
tity of  aflies.  That  which  is  found  at  New- 
: hall 
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hall  and  Meafham  is  very  nearly  of  the  fame 
kind. 

The  coal  near  Buxton  is  lliattery,  and  ex- 
ceedingly filphureous. 

Peat, 

This  fubftance  according  to  Mr'.  Kirwan 
yields  from  diftillation  water,  acid,  oil,  and 
volatile  alkali,  and  its  aihes  contain  a fmall 
proportion  of  fixed'  alkali.  Thefe  are  either 
white  or  red  according  to  the  quantity  of  ochre 
or  pyrites  which  they  contain. 

Peat  is  found  throughout  the  north-wefi; 
extremity  of  the  Peak,  and  in  mofi:  parts  of 
the  Eafi:  Mpor.  When  firft  dug  up,’  its  tex- 
ture is  foft,  fmooth  and  oily,  but  being  cut 
into  oblong  pieces  refembling  bricks,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  influence  of  the  fun  and  air  during 
the  fummer  feafon,  it  becomes  brittle  and  in- 
flammable and  is  in  many  places  ufed  for 
fuel, 

‘Turf. 

i 

This  fubflance  generally  covers  the  peat,  tho* 
in  fome  fituations  it  is  found  alone.  It  confifis 
of  a yellowifh  or  brownifh  bituminous  earth 
interwoven  with  the  roots  of  mofs,  heath  and 
other  plants. 

N 3 
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Both  the  above  fubftances  are  poffefled  of  a 
remarkably  antifeptic  quality.  Animal  bodies 
may  be  preferved  in  them  for  almoll  any  length 
of  time,  tho’  when  taken  out  and  expofed  to 
the  air  they  foon  perifli. 

METALLIC  SUBSTANCES. 

From  the  account,  which  has  been  given 
of  the  ores  and  mines  of  Derbyfliire  it  will  be 
eafy  to  fee,  that  the  fubftances,  which  come 
under  this  clafs,  mull;  be  various  and  abundant. 
But  this  will  be  rendered  ftill  more  evident  by 
enumerating  and  dcfcribing  the  natural  and 
chemical  characters,  by  which  every  individual 
fubltance  of  each  particular  fpecies  is  diftin- 
guiflied, 

LiCad  ores, 

A greater  variety  of  lead  ores  has  been  found 
m Derbylhire  than  perhaps  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe  in  the  fame  extent  of  country.  The 
following  lilt  will  give  a tolerable  idea  of  them. 

Dr.  Watfon  obferves,  that  lead  ore  is  not 
always  of  the  fame  goodnefs  in  the  fame  mine 
nor  even  in  the  fame  part  of  the  mine,  and  (what 
is  more  remarkable)  the  different  parts  of  the 
fame  lump  of  ore  have  in  equal  bulks  different 
weight.  The  weight  of  a cubic  foot  of  the 
* lighten, 
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ilghteil:,  which  he  had  met  with,  was  7051 
ounces  and  the  weight  of  a cubic  foot  of  the 
heavieft  was  7786  ounces.  This  difference  of 
weight,  he  thinks,  is  mofl  probably  owing  to  a 
diverfity  in  the  lize  and  configuration  of  the 
pores.  Another  obfervation  made  by  Dr. 
Watfon  upon  lead  ore,  is  that  it  contains  lead 
and  fulphur,  a liquid,  and  air.  He  fays  he 
has  feparated  inflammable  air  from  it  by  dif- 
folving  it  in  the  acid  of  fea  fait. 

Galena  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Derbyfhire. 
Its  figure,  texture,  and  colour  are  various. 

Solid  maffy  lead  ore — Afliover. 

Large  cubes  of  lead  ore  (galena  teffulis 
majoribus  micans)  from  Gregory  mine,  Afli- 
over.  Some  of  thefe  meafure  nearly  two  inches. 

Large  cubes  of  lead  ore  from  the  Bogrod 
mine  near  Wirkfworth, 

Small  cubes  of  lead  ore  (Galena  teffulis 
minoribus  micans)  from  the  fame  mine. 

Cubic  lead  ore  from  a mine  on  the  top  of 

Maffon  hill,  Matlock. 

Lead  ore  in  the  black  marble — Afliford,  and 
lead  ore  about  the  fize  of  peas  interfperfed 
throughout  the  toadffone  on  Tidefwell  moor. 

Ramofe  lead  ore  from  Dimple  mine  near  ^ 
Matlock  Bridge.  This  ore  ffioots  out  into 
large  branches,  from  which  fmaller  ones  pro- 
ceed. It  is  rare  and  extremely  beautiful. 
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Lead  ore  in  large  pyramids  of  the  moft  lively 
colours,  from  Eyam.  The  beautiful  tinge, 
with  which  this  ore  is  covered,  is  afcribed 
by  fome  to  a fuperabundant  quantity  of  phlo- 
gifton.  Others  have  thought  that  it  is  occa- 
fioned  by  the  vapour  of  the  liver  of  fulphur. 

Lead  ore  in  triangles  from  Eyam.  This  alio 
is  found  coloured  in  the  fame  manner  with  the 
laft. 

Steel  grained  lead  ore,  from  Matlock,  Youle- 
^rave,  and  Eyam.  Dr.  Watfon  obferves,  that 
the  mean  weight  of  a cubic  foot  of  6 pieces 
was  7342  ounces,  and  that  this  kind  of  ore  is 
much  richer  than  the  ordinary  diced  ore  of 
Derbyihire. 

Antimoniated  lead  ore — Eyam  and  Afhover. 
This  kind  of  ore  appears  maify  on  the  outiide, 
but  its  fradfure  iliews  needles  flat  and  ihining 
like  thofe  of  antimony. 

A large  mafs  of  lead  ore  partly  folid,  and 
partly  antimoniated  with  feveral  veins  of  Pe- 
troleum running  thro’  it- was  found  in  the  Grcr. 
gory  mine  Afhover.  Part  of  this  rare  and 
valuable  foffll  is  in  the  colledlion  of  Sir  Waker 
Synnot  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  The  re- 
mainder is  in  the  pofTeffion  of  Philip  Rafleigh, 
Efq;  in  Cornwall. 

A large  lump  of  lead  ore  mixed  with  coal 
found  at  the  works  at  Denby. 
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Brown  fandy  lead  ore  in  the  gravel  pits  at 
Normanton  near  Afliborne.  It  melts  of  itfclf 
with  a gentle  heat. 

Brown  lead  ore.  Matlock. 

Potter’s  lead  ore.  Eyam. 

Semi  tranfparent  white  lead  ore,  the  fpatum 
plumbi  of  Cronftedt,  Hubbadale  mine  near 
Bakewell.  According  to  M.  de  Fourcroy 
white  fparry  ore  is  the  calx  of  lead  depofited 
flowly  by  water  and  cryftalized.  He  fays  its 
cryftals  are  ufually  in  mutilated  hexaedral  prifms, 
or  in  ftriated  cylindrical  columns.  M.  Laborie 
has  affured  us,  that  white  lead  is  nothing  but  a 
pure  white  earth  of  lead  united  to  fixed  air, 
and  cryfiialized  by  water.  In  confirmation  of 
this  opinion  M.  Rome  de  I’ifle  has  remarked, 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  galena,  which 
is  beginning  to  pafs  into  the  Rate  of  white 
lead. 

Sparry  lead  ore,  Winfier  and  Eyam.  Mr. 
Longfdon  of  Eyam  has  a noble  fpecimen  of 
this  curious  and  valuable  kind  of  lead  ore. 

Friable  white  lead  ochre,  native  cerufie,  from 
Raven -tor  mine  near  Wirkfworth.  Friable 
brown  lead  ochre  from  the  fime  mine. 

Indurated  calciform  lead  ore  of  a pure  white 
colour  from  Middleton  near  Wirkfworth.  In- 
durated calciform  brown  lead  ore  from  the 
farr.e  place. 
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MalTes  of  lead  have  been  found  in  the  earth, 
detached  from  any  vein,  near  Wirkfworth. 
Thefe  pieces  are  of  very  extraordinary  form. 
By  fome  it  is  imagined,  that  they  have  been 
torn  by  great  violence  from  their  native  beds. 
But  it  appears  more  probable,  that  they  were 
produced  and  left  by  the  working  of  fome 
antient  mine,  when  it  was  cuftomary  to  pro- 
cure the  lead  from  the  ore  by  fetting  fire  to  the 
veins,  in  which  it  y/as  found. 

, Copper  ore. 

The  copper  ores  of  Derbyfliirc  are  not  re-, 
markable  for  their  number  or  variety. 

Liver-coloured  copper  ore  of  a folid  texture, 
from  a mine  at  the  end  of  Lovers  walk.  Mat- 
lock. 

Very  dark  brown  copper  ore,  RufiTop  edge 
near  Chapel  le  frith. 

Green  fattin  copper  ore  from  a mine  on  the 
edge  of  the  river  Derwent,  Matlock.  This  ' 
colour  is  faid  to  be  occafioned  by  the  marine 
acid. 

Lumps  of  copper  ore  have  been  found  in 
various  other  parts  of  the  county.  But  hi- 
therto they  may  be  cpnfidered  rather  as  an 
objedt  of  curiofity  than  value 
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Iron  oret  or  Jione, 
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The  texture  and  colour  of  the  iron  ores  of 
Derbylhire  are  various.  The  moft  common 
are  thofe  of  an  argillaceous  kind.  There  are 
however  a few  others  of  a different  fort,  of 
which  it  may  be  proper  to  take  fome  notice. 

Red  ironftone.  Heage  and  Holmesfield. 

Light  grey  ironftone.  Chefterfield  and 
Wingerworth. 

Dark  brown  ironftone — Wingerworth  and 
Chefterfield.  At  the  latter  place  it  has  fome- 
times  veins  of  pure  white  clay  running  thro’  it. 

Ironflone  at  Chefterfield,  which  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air  falls  to  pieces  and  difcovers 
fomething  white  like  fpar.  Mr.  Bergman 
found,  that  white  ore  of  iron  contains  38  parts 
of  calcined  iron,  14  of  manganefe,'  and  38  of 
aerated  lime. 

Striated  iron  ore,  minera  ferri  grifea  ftriata, 
is  found  near  Bonfal.  This  texture  feems  to 
be  produced  by  antimony. 

Stellated  iron  ore.  Bonfal  and  Swan  wick. 

Cavernous  ironftone  is  found  over  moft  of 
the  lead  mines  at  Wirkfworth.  It  is  called 
toft  by  the  miners,'  and  lies  totally  negledled. 

The  toadftone  found  at  Matlock  is  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  iron-  Much  poorer  matters  are 
worked  for  that  metal.  Pon- 
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Ponderous  nodules  of  dark  red  ironftone  are 
found  between  Higham  and  Shirland.  They 
are  vulgarly  called  loadftones. 

Sandftone  is  found  near  Belper  with  fpots 
larger  than  a pea  all  through  it  of  a rich  iron 
fand.  Thefe  particles  feem , to  have  been 
brought  together  by  attraftion,  as  there  is  no 
appearance  of  iron  in  any  other  part  of  the 
ftone. 

Ferruginous  Geodes  are  found  in  the  banks, 
about  Littleover. 

Ironftone  boulders  arc  found  in  the  bind, 
over  the  coal  pits,  at  Swanwick  and  Ilkefton, 
But  of  thefe  I fhall  take  more  particular  notice 
under  the  head  of  extraneous  foffils, 

A ftratumof  afubftance  called  cank  is  found 
in  finking  fhafts  for  coal  at  Alfreton,  Ilkefton, 
and  Newhall.  It  is  faid  to  contain  iron,  but 
I believe,  is  never  fmelted  with  a view  of  ob- 
taining this  metal  from  it.  It  is  fo  very  hard, 
that  in  boring  for  coal  they  cannot  pafs  thro’ 
it  without  extreme  difficulty. 

Bloodftones  or  Haematites  are  found  at 
Derby, ' Spondon,  Sandiacre,  and  Hartington. 
I believe,  they  may  be  alfo  met  with  in  all 
thofe  parts  of  the  county,  in  which  red  clay 
and  marl  appear  on  the  furface  of  the  ground. 
Some  valuable  ones  have  been  picked  up  and 

difpofed 
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difpofcd  of  at  Birmingham,  where  they  are 
ufed  for  burnifliing  goods  plated  with  gold. 
The  heft  are  faid  to  be  found  in  a bed  of  fandy 
red  clay. 

Ochres, 

Martial  ochres  (ferri  terra  precepitata  non 
mineralilata)  are  more  abundant  in  nature,  than 
any  other  kind  of  iron  ore.  They  are  fup- 
poled  to  refult  from  the  decompofition  of 
ores  of  iron,  which  is  produced  by  water,  but 
more  efpecially  by  fixed  air.  The  acid  of  this 
air,  with  which  the  moifture,  that  circulates 
thro  the  earth,  is  impregnated,  gradually 
takes  away  the  phlogifton  frorri  the  iron,  and 
reduces  it  into  the  ftate  of  calx. — Martial  ochre 
is  owing  to  the  ore  of  fulphureous  iron,  and  is 
found  in  moft  parts  of  Derbyfhire.  The  befi:, 
of  which  I have  any  knowledge,  is  of  a rich 
yellow  colour  and  is  met  with  in  a cavern  called 
the  Water  hull  near  Caftleton.' 

Pale  yellow  ochre,  from  a mine  hear  Win- 
der. This  kind  of  ochre  may  be  obferved  in 
many  foughs,  belonging  to  the' coal  pits,  and 
is  the  mofi:  abundant,  when  the  coal  contains 
much  fulphur. 

Dark  brown  ochre  from  the  lead  mine  un- 
der the  high  Tor,  Matlopk.  • 


Yellow 
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Yellow  ochre  from  moft  of  the  chalybeate 
fprings. 

Balls  of  yellow  ochre,  found  in  the  fliale  at 
Haflbp.' 

Thefe  colours  deferve  the  attention  of  our 
moft  eminent  painters,  as  they  are  faid  to  be 
the  moft  durable  pigments  in  nature. 

In  Derbylhire  the  earth  is  in  many  places  very 
rich  in  iron.  Some  on  Braffington  'moor  has 
been  worked  with  a view  of  obtaining  this 
metal  from  it. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Buxton  and  Chel- 
morton  there  is  an  earth  lying  near  the  furface 
of  the  colour  of  a fox,  and  known  in  that  part 
of  the  country  by  the  name  of  fox  earth.  Tho’ 
it  has  not  been  particularly  examined,  I fufpedt 
it  contains  a confiderable  quantity  of  iron.  In 
this  earth  the  Buxton  diamonds  are  found,  and 
It  is  in  its  nature  fo  exceedingly  barren,  that  it 
is  fcarcely  improveable  with  manure.  On  this 
account  the  farmers  with  all  poffible  care  avoid 
turning  up  and  mixing  it  with  the  common 
foil. 

Near  the  coal  pits  at  Denby,  Smalley,  and 
Heanor,  is  found  a clay  fometimes  coloured 
fuperficially  by  a dilute  blue,  and  fometimes 
when  newly  dug  up  it  is  obferved  to  acquire 
this  colour  upon  expofure  to  the  air.  Ac- 
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cording  to  Ibme  experiments  made  by  Dr. 
Whitering  upon  a clay  apparently  fimilar,  the 
balls  of  this  colour  is  an  irony  matter  full  of 
phlogifton ; for  by  ignition  upon  a charcoal 
fire  it  flames,  turns  red,  and  becomes  magnetic. 

S E M I - M E T A L S. 

- i 

Cala??nne,  minera  zinci  terrea: 

Profeffor  Bergman  found,  that  there  are,  in 
100  parts  of  Hungarian  lapis  calaminaris,  84 
of  calcined  zinc,  3 of  calcined  iron,  about  i 
of  pure  clay,  and  1 2 of  filicious  earth.  It 
cannot  be  expeded,  that  this  proportion  fliould 
hold  good  ill  common  fpecimens.  However 
Mr.  Kirwan  obferves,  that  a good  ore  fliould 
yield  at  leafl:  30  per  cent,  and  its  fpecific 
gravity  be  about  4,400  or  5,000. 

Native  zinc  in  greyifli,  thin,  flat,  pHant, 
and  inflammable  needles  found  in  the  cavity  of 
a piece  of  brown  lapis  calaminaris  at  Bonfal. 
This  fpecimen  is  in  the  polTeflion  of  Mr.  Bourn 
of  Eaftwood  in  Nottinghamfliire. 

Zinc  cryflalized,'  on  the  outllde,  in  feveral 
wedges  like  cryftals,  from  a mine  near  the  high 
Tor,  Majtlock, 

Cryftals  of  zinc,  tranfparent,  of  a garnet 
colour,  from  a mine  near  Afliover. 
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Plain  folid  calamine.  Bonfall. 

Bone  calamine,  extremely  cavernous,  from 
MaiTon  hill  near  Matlock.  This  fpecies  of 
ore  is  furrowed,  and  cellular,  and  appears,  as  if 
it  was  worm-eaten. 

Calamine  in  the  form  of  dog  tooth  fpar. 
Matlock.  In  this  cafe,  and  in  all  regular 
forms  the  calamine  feems  to  have  been  depo- 
rted on  a fpar,  which  it  has  deftroyed,  and 
alTumed  the  figure  of.  For  I believe,  that 
calamine  has  never  been  known  to  crj^ftalize. 

Rhombic  calamine  found  near  Winfier. 
This  has  taken  its  form  from  rhombic  fpar. 

Waxen  calamine  found  at  Matlock.  It  is 
veiy  cavernous,  and  exadly  of  the  colour  of 
bees  wax. 

Waxen  calamine,  from  a mine  near  Mat- 
lock,  formed  upon  a perfect  fpar,  pointed  at 
both  ends. 

Nodules  of  white  calamine,  from  a mine 
near  Bonfal.  ' - • “ 

Staladlitical  calamine,  very  ponderous,  found 
near  Bonfal. 

Stala(fl:itical  calamine  found  near  Matlock. 

Calamine,  coated  over  points  of  fpar,  which 
it  had  half  deftroyed,  from  Eyam. 

Zinc  mineralized  by  fulphur  and  iron,  pfeudo- 
galena  of  Cronftedt,  is  known  in  Derhyfhire 
by  the  name  of  mock  ore,  and  has  fo  great  a 
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refemblance  to  lead  ore,  as  to  be  frequently  ' 
miftaken  for  it.  Thefe  ores  of  Zinc  are  of 

i 

various  colour,  and  extremely  refractory  in  the 
fire.  At  prefent  they  are  not  at  all  ufed  for 
converting  copper  into  brafs.  As  they  are 
found  in  abundance,  it  is  a pity,  they  fhould 
be  'fo  entirely  negleCled.  The  Germans  know 
very  well  how  to  fmelt  ores  of  this  fpecies,  and 
draw  very  confiderable  profits  from  them. 

Black  pfeudogalena,  called  by  the  Derby- 
Ihire  miners  black  jack,  from  a mine  near 
Wirkfworth.  Profefibr  Bergman  fays,  that 
upon  a juft  calculation  this  variety  contains  in 
100  parts  29  of  fulphur,  i of  regulus  ofarfenic, 

6 of  water,  6 of  lead,  9 of  iron,  45  of  zinc, 
and  4 of  filiceous  earth. 

Brown  pfeudogalena,  Eyam.  According 
to  P.  Bergman,  ore  of  this  colour  contains  in 
100  parts,  about  17  of  fulphur,  5 of  water, 
44  of  zinc,  5 of  iron,  5 of  clay,  and  24  of 
quartz.  He  thinks  it  is  probable,  that  the 
zinc  is  more  dephlogifticated  in  this  than  in 
the  other  inftances. 

Pfeudogalena  poftefling.a  metallic  fplendor, 
at  Cromford.  From  Dr.  Bergman’s  analyfis 
of  this  kind  of  ore  it  appears,  that  1 00  parts 
contain  52  of  zinc,  8 of  iron,  4 of  copper,  26 
of  fulphur  and  4 of  water,  together  with  6 of 
a filiceous  and  martial  matter, 
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Flack  wad. 

Mr.  Wedgewood  found  by  analyfis,  that 
22  parts  of  this  mineral  contain  nearly  2 of 
indilfoluble  earth,  chiefly  micaceous,  i of  lead, 
about  9^  of  iron,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
manganefe.  It  is  of  a dark  brown  or  blackilh 
colour,  and  is  met  with  in  different  ftates.  It 
is  fbmetimes  found  in  the  form  of  a powder  but 
its  mod:  ufual  appearance  is  that  of  a brittle 
hardened  clay.  The  lat;e  Mr.  Roe,  painter  of 
Derby,  above  thirty  years  ago  difcovered,  that 
by  mixing  it  with  linfeed  oil,  firfl  a heat  and 
afterwards  a flame  would  be  produced. 

Black-wad  has  been  -found  to  be  very  ufeful 
as  an  oil  colour  in  houfe,  and  fliip  painting. 
It  is  chiefly  employed  for  the  latter  purpofe, 
and  the  principal  demand  has  been  for  the 
royal  navy.  This  ufe  of  black-wad,  I believe, 
was  firft  found  out  by  Mr.  Dawfon  of  Win- 
Iter.  He  made  it  known  to  Lord  Sandwich, 
when  firft  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  has  de- 
rived confiderable  advantage  from  his  difco- 
veiy. 

Black- wad  is  chiefly  found  at  Elton  near 
Winfter.  It  is  generally  calcined,  before  it  is 
ufed.  There  is  a work  for  this  purpofe  at 

Wenfley, 
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Wenfley,  a village  a few  miles  diftant  from  the 
place,  where  it  is  found. 

I have  been  informed,  that  fome  years  ago 
black -wad  was  met  with  at  Parwich. 

I am  not  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  following  mineral  fubflances,  to 
be  able  to  arrange  them  properly  under  any  of 
the  foregoing  claifes.  I fliall  therefore  fubjoin 
a feparate  account  of  them  in  this  place. 

, SUckenJides. 

Slickenlides  with  one  polilhed  furface,  from 
Lady-wafh  mine  near  Eyam,  and  from  Gre- 
gory mine  at  Afhover. 

Slickenfide  with  a fmooth  furface  on  each 
fide,  from  Haycliff  mine  Eyam,  and  Afhover. 

The  crackling  and  explofions  caufed  by 
fcraping  thefe  flickenfides  with  a pick-ax  are 
well  known,  but  hitherto  not  fatisfadtorily.  ac-r 
counted  for.  They  are  faid  to  lofe  the  above 
property  very  foon  after  they  are  taken  out  of 
the  mine.  In  regard  to  their  external  appear- 
ance, their  fmooth  fide  greatly  refembles  black  - 
lead  very  thinly  fp’*ead  over  the  furface  of  any 
fmooth  body.  But  the  rough  fide  looks  very 
much  like  to  common  limelfone. 

Zeolites  in  the  form  of  wedges  have  been 
lately  found  in  a vein  on  Hopton  Moor.  Thefe 
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have  not  been  fufficiently  examined,  and  the 
above  fpecimen  I have  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  feeing. 

Carpolithi  of  a white  ground  fpotted  with 
green  of  a lively  colour.  The  bafis  is  cauk, 
the  green  part  is  an  indurated  pyritical  earth. 
They  were  found  at . 
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T T A V I N G thus  given  a general  idea  of  the 
• native  foffils  of  Derbyfhire,  which  have 
either  fallen  under  my  infpedlion,  or  come  to 
my  knowledge,  I now  proceed  to  deferibe  the 
extraneous  ones.  Thefe  are  extremely  worthy 
of  notice  on  account  of  both  their  amazing 
number  and  variety.  They  occur  in  almoft 
every  part  of  the  county.  The  mountains  of 
limeftone,  which  extend  thro’  the  high  and  low 
Peak,  feem  to  be  compofed  of  marine  pro- 
ductions. Entrochi,  a fpecies  of  ffcar  fifh,  are 
found  almoft  every  where.  I have  feen  con- 
tinued beds  of  them,  above  twenty  miles  in 
length.  The  number  of  Anomiae  is  prodi- 
gious. 
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gioiis.  Had  Ovid  vifited  here  the  ruins  of  a 
deftroyed  world,  he  might  have  ju%  faid, 

Vidi  fadtas  ex  aecjuore  terras 
ct  procul  a pelago  conchae  jacuere  marine. 

Corratoids. 

The  cone  in  cone  corralold  is  found,  in  a 
hed  ten  inches  deep,  on  the  furface  of  the 
fhell  marble  at  Tupton  near  W^ingerworth. 
The  cones  are  exceedingly  diftindt.  No  finer 
or  more  perfedl  foffii  of  this  kind  has  been 
found  any  where. 

A fine  fpecimen  of  cone  within  cone  corra- 
loid,  found  at  Blackwell. 

Another  of  the  fame  kind,  found  in  finkino- 
a fhaft  for  a fire  engine  at  Aldercar  in  the 
parifli  of  Heanor.  It  was  met  with  at  the 
depth  of  47  feet. 

Corraloids,  with  fmall  tubes,  from  Eyam. 
The  recent  coral  of  this  kind  is  found  in  the 
red  fea.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  tubularea 
purpurea.  This  foflil  perfedlly  agrees  with  it 
in  every  particular. 

Pori  fungitas  from  Stoney  Middleton,  The 
fpecimens  very  perfedt. 

Madrepores,  coral,  branched,  with  ftars  at 
the  extremity  of  each  brancli.  A fpecimen 
with  angular  branches  from  Matlock,, 
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, Madrepores  with  round  branches  from  Eyam , 
Thefe  are  Madreporas  ramofae  ramis  rotundis 
of  Imperatus. 

Millepores,  coral,  branched,  with  the  fur- 
face  and  extremity  pundtured,  as  if  pierced  ' 
with  the  point  of  a needle,  from  Middleton- 
dale  and  Bonfal. 

Tubipores,  a congeries  of  coralline  tubes 
parallel,  or  varioufly  curved,  from  Middle- 
ton  dale. 

Fungita?,  from  Hopton  moor. 

Conic  fungitgc,  from  Alhover. 

Aftroites,  coral,  of  tubular  texture,  with 
fmall  ftars  on  the  furface,  and  honeycomb- 
work  within  fide,  from  Aflaford. 

Porpites,  from  Eyam. 

Retepores,  from  Caftleton. 

The  fea  fan  (Corrallina  reticulata)  from 
Caftleton. 

Plates  of  Echini  very  curioufly  formed, 
the  plates  pentagonal  with  a fmall  point  rifing 
in  the  middle,  from  Caftleton. 

Spines  of  Echini  from  Caftleton. 

Entrochus,  cylindrical,  fometimes  three 
inches,  generally  about  one  inch  long,  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  flat  round  joints  with  radii  on 
each  difti  and  perforated  thro’  the  middle,  from 
Caftleton,  Moneyafh  Moor,  Matlock,  Dove- 

dale  and  Wirkfworth. 
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Trochites  from  Bonfal  Ley. 

Oval  Trochites  from  the  fame  place. 

Screw  ftones,  very  elegant,  from  Afhover. 
Thefe  are  parts  of  liar  fifh. 

Screw  ftones  in  chert.  Matlock, 

Ammonites,  Cornu  Ammonis  or  Nautilus, 
ferpent  ftone,  flat,  fpiral,  reprefenting  a worm 
or  fmall  ferpent  coiled  up,  ridged  and  ftudded, 
in  the  black  marble.  Afhford. 

Belemnites,  cylindrical,  but  conical  at  one 
and  fometimes  at  both  ends,  generally  about 
the  length  and  thicknefs  of  a finger,  with  a 
conical  cavity  at  the  bafe.  Caftleton. 

Jointed  belemnites  in  the  black  marble, 
Alhford. 

Anomic,  bivalve,  one  valve  gibbous,  and 
often  perforated  at  the  bafe,  the  other  plane, 
and  lefs,  the  hinge  without  tooth,  from  Caf- 
tleton, Dovedale,  and  Matlock,  . 

Large  anomiai  from  Crich, 

Large  bumped  anomic  from  Matlock. 

Gryphites,  bivalve,  oblong,  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  a boat,  but  narrow  and  remarkably 
curved  upwards  at  one  end,  the  valve  plane, 
found  in  the  red  clay  over  the  Gypfum, 
Chelafton. 

Terrebratulae,  from  Caftleton. 

Oftreopedlines,  from  CaftletoJi. 
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Bucciriites,  from  Caftleton. 

Tellinae,  from  Afhover  and  Hartington, 

Siliceous  petrified  wood  is  found  in  the  gra- 
vel pits  near  Derby.  A fine  piece  was  a few 
years  ago  taken  out  of  the  pavement  of  the 
town  of  Derby. 

Petrified  rulhes  found  near  Matlock. 

Yew  in  the  fame  ftate.  Matlock. 

A petrified  fubftance  greatly  refembling  a 
cauliflower.  Matlock. 

Mufcle  Ihells  in  ironftone,  in  the  marble  at 
Tupton,  near  Wingerworth. 

Mufcle  Ihells  in  the  ironftone.  Chefterfield. 

A regular  ftratum  of  mufcle  ftiells  found 
eleven  yards  deep  at  Swanwick. 

Mufcle  ftiells  in  ironftone  84  yards  deep  at 
Cotmenhay  in  the  parifh  of  Ilkefton. 

Animals  and  infeSis^ 

A fmall  alligator  in  the  black  marble  at 
Aftiford. 

The.  tail  and  back  of  a crocodile  are  faid  to 
have  been  found  at  Aftiford,  and  to  be  pre- 
ferved  in  a cabinet  at  Bruffels. 

Groups  of  flies  in  the  black  marble,  Aftiford. 

A beetle  in  ironftone,  Swanwick. 

A butterfly,  from  Swanwick. 

Vege- 
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Vegetable-  wi prejjtons . 

An  entire  funflower,  witK  all  the  feeds  pe.r- 
fedlly  marked,  found  in  an  ironflone  over  the 
bed  of  coal  at  Swanwick.  This  rare  foffil  is 
in  the  poffeffion  of  Mr.  Tatlow  of  Swanwick. 

A refemblance  of  a bamboo  from  Swanwick. 

A flower  of  chryfanthemum  very  perfect 
from  Swanwick. 

A flower  of  coltsfoot  from  Swanwick. 

Several  kinds  of  fern  very  perfedl  in  iron- 
Hone  from  Swanwick.  ^ 

Equifetum  or  horfetail  very  perfedi.  Swan- 
wick. 

A plant  of  maiden  hair  from  Swanwick. 

Several  plants  of  fern  in  bind'  from  Swan- 
wick. 

A fmall  branched  mofs  in  ironflone.  Swan- 
wick. 

The  cone  of  a pine  tree,  in  ironflone. 
Swanwick. 

The  branch  of  a box  tree,  in  ironflone, 
Swanv/ick. 

A refemblance  of  the  flower  of  a cadlus. 
Elolmesfield. 

Mofl  of  thefe  foflils  are  in  the  colledlion  of 
Mr.  Tatlow.  Befides  thofe  I have  now  enu- 
merated, he  has  feveral  other  with  vegetable 

impref- 
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impreffions  upon  them.  But  as  the  plants  arc 
fuppofed  not  to  be  Britifli,  it  is  only  a fkilful 
botanift,  who  can  give  them  their  proper  I 
names.  The  ironftone  and  bind  at  ChefVerfield  j 
and  Newhall  likewife  abound  with  vegetable  j 
impreffions,  many  of  which  are  the  fame  with  i ' 
thofe,  which  have  been  mentioned.  Indeed 
there  are  very  few  beds  of  ironftone  in  Derby- 
ffiire,  in  which  they  do  not  in  fome  meafure  ' 
appear. 

I 

I mean  not  to  offer  the  above  as  a complete 
catalogue  of  the  Derbyfhire  foffils.  It  is  im- 
poffible  it  ffiould  be  fo  in  a country,’  in  which 
new  mines  are  opened  every  day.  The  prin- 
cipal merit,  which  it  has  to  recommend  it  to 
the  curious  enquirer,  is,  that  it  is  an  authentic 
lift,  not  copied  from  the  works  of  other  wri- 
ters. Many  of  the  fpecimens  mentioned  have  | 
come  under  my  own  infpedfion,  chiefly  in  the 
collection  of  a gentleman,  who  refided  four 
years  in  this  county  for  the  purpofe  of  examin- 
ing its  mines  and  foffil  productions. 

If  what  I have  written  in  this  chapter  is  of  ; 
ufe  to  the  curious  foffilift,  the  principal  end  j 
for  which  I have  defigned  it,  will  be  anfwered. 

My  fatisfaCtion  will  however  be  much  encreaf- 
ed,  if  it  tends  in  any  meafure  to  promote  the 
ftudy  of  this  branch  of  fcience.  What  more 
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elegant  amiifement  can  offer  itfelf  to  the  man 
of  leifure  and  of  fortune  ? What  that  can  raife 
the  mind  more  to  the  admiration  of  the  great 
creator  ? What  that  can  be  more  beneficial  to 
the  arts  and  manufactures  of  our  country? 
Surely  thofe,  who  are  bleffed  with  affluence, 
cannot  confider  thefe  as  ufelefs  and  ignoble 
purfuits. 

The  charadfer  of  a mere  collector  of  foffils 
has  been  with  fome  juftice  derided.  But  even 
perfons  of  this  defeription  are  not  entirely  ufe- 
lefs to  fcience.  In  their  mufeums  the  fkilful 
mineralogift  often  meets  with  bodies,  by  which 
he  extends  his  knowledge.  The  matters  amaf- 
fed  by  them  at  length  fall  into  the  poffeffion 
of  the  experienced  chemift  and  philofopher, 
who  knows  in  what  manner  to  benefit  fociety 
by  them.  None  but  the  ignorant  and  illiberal 
can  condemn  thofe,  who  devote  their  time  to 
ufeful  difeoveries.  It  will  admit  of  a doubt 
whether  any  clafs  of  men  be  more  ferviceable 
to  their  country,  excepting  thofe,  who  improve 
its  agriculture  and  manufactures. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  expeCled,  that  I fhould 
have  entered  more  deeply  into  the  fubterranean 
geography  of  Derbyfliire,  or  at  leaft  have  more 
particularly  applied  the  obfervations,  which 
have  been  made,  to  the  illuflration  of  this  part 

of 
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of  natural  hiftory.  But  too  few  lights  have 
yet  been  thrown  upon  the  fubjed:  to  enable  me 
to  do  it  in  the  fatisfadory  manner  I could  widi. 
Men  are  apt  to  make  indudions  from  a certain 
number  of  remarks  formed  in  fome  particular 
diftrids ; a method  of  proceeding  which  mud; 
be  extremely  prejudicial  to  real  knowledge. 
As  this  is  frequently  the  cafe,  it  is  much  to 
be  wiflied,  that  thole,  who  refide  in  mineral 
countries  would  keep  accurate  lifts  of  the 
ftrata,  veins,  their  particular  diredions,  and 
dippings,  &c.  &c.  From  a colledion  of  fuch 
remarks,  judicioufly  formed>  greater  advantage 
would  be  derived,  than  from  all  the  theories, 
which  have  been  fuggefted  by  the  imaginations 
of  fanciful  men.  The  earth  has  undergone 
fuch  various  changes  fince  its  formation,  the 
original  beds  have  fuffered  fo  great  alteration 
both  from  water  and  fire,  that  we  can  fcarcely 
hope,  that  any  perfed  fyftem  Ihould  ever  be 
eftablilhed.  If  man,  with  all  his  reafon  and 
dudy,  cannot  thoroughly  underftand  the  laws 
of  attradion,  by  which  a fingle  cryftalization 
is  formed,  how  can  he  exped  to  comprehend 
thofe,  by  which  the  almighty  thought  fit  to 
create  and  govern  the  world  ? His  works  far 
furpafs  our  feeble  ideas,  and  we  may  with 
propriety  fay  with  that  excellent  naturalift: 

Bertrand, 
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Bertrand,  Reconnoiflbns  qu’il  faut  toujours  , 
remonter  et  fouvent  s’arreter  a la  fyftematique 
de  Tunivers  fagement  forme  par  le  createur  in- 
finipient  puill'ant.  C’eft  la  premiere  caufe  et 
la  derniere  raifon  de  tout,” 
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Medicinal  waters  and  baths. 

H E analyfis  of  mineral  and  medicinal 


waters  is  a bulinefs,  which  for  fome  years 
paft  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  mod 
eminent  chemifts  in  Europe.  Profeflbr  Berg- 
man at  Upfal  in  Saxony,  M.  Monet,  M. 
Duchanoy,  and  M.  de  Fourcroy  in  France, 
and  Drs,  Faulconer,  Percival,  and  Pearfon  in 
our  own  country,  have  each  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  by  the  difcoveries  and  improvements, 
which  they  have  made  in  this  branch  of  know- 
ledge. However,  tho’  conliderable  light  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  fubjedt  by  their  ingeni- 
ous labours,  the  analyfis  of  mineral  waters  is 
not  yet  arrived  at  that  degree  of  precihon,  to 
which  it  may  perhaps  be  fome  day  carried^ 
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Many  circumftances  and  qualifications  are  re- 
quifite  for  a fuccefsful  profecution  of  fuch  an 
undertaking.  Whoever  attempts  this  difficult 
part  of  chemiftry  ffiould  have  a correct  know- 
ledge of  the  ingredients  ufually  contained  in 
thefe  waters,  be  perfedlly  acquainted  with  all 
chemical  phasnomena,  and  exercife  peculiar 
addrefs,  in  order  to  perform  the  operation  with 
fufficient  accuracy.  He  ffiould  alfo  attend  to 
the  fituation  of  the’fpring,  and  nature  of  the  ^ 
foil.  The  natural  as  well  as  chemical  proper- 
ties of  the  water  ffiould  likewife  be  examined ; 
its'tafte,  fmell,  colour,  weight,  tranfparence, 
and  temperature.  When  I confider  the  indif- 
penfible  neceffity  of  all  thefe  qualifications  and 
circumftances,  I ffiould  not  attempt  to  give 
an  account  of  the  mineral,  medicinal  waters  of 
Derbyffiire,  had  I not  received  confiderable 
affiftance  in  the  execution  of  fuch  a defign. 

I have  not  only  availed  myfelf  of  the  experi- 
ments and  obfervations,  ^which  have  already 
been  made,  on  the  mofi;  renowned  fprings  in 
the  county,  but  have  been  favoured  with  other 
no  lefs  valuable  communications  refpedling 
them,  which  I am  furniffied  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  laying  before  the  public. 

The  difcovery,  which  has  lately  been  made 
of  the  ingredients  contained  in  mineral  waters, 
has  raifed  in  the  minds  of  fome  perfons  a doubt 
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concerning  their  real  efficacy  and  ufefulnefs. 
Perhaps  in  fome  inftances  they  may  have  been 
extolled  above  their  juft  defert.  But  it  is  an 
unqueltionable  fadt,  that  they  daily  give  relief 
in  many  cafes,  and  in  others  entirely  remove 
the  diforders,  for  which  they  are  recommended. 
Belides,  the  caufe  v/ould  not  appear  fo  inade- 
quate to  the  ededl  produced,  if  a proper  degree 
of  attention  was  paid  to  the  feveral  fubftances, 
with  which  mineral  waters  are  impregnated.  , 
The  fixed  air,  which  they  generally  contain, 
is  known,  when  adminifcered  alone,  in  many 
cafes  to  have  a very  powerful  and  falutary  in- 
fluence. Nor  are  the  faline  matters,  which  are 
found  in  them,  lefs  efficacious  and  ufeful. 
M.  de  Fourcroy  obferves,  that  the  flrong  tafle 
and  extreme  dilTolubility  of  calcareous  marine 
fait,  and  marine  fait  of  -magnefia  ffiew,  that 
they  I ought  to  have  a great  deal  of  power  on 
the  folids  and  fluids  of  the  human  body.  He 
adds,  it  is  owing  to  this  mixture,  that  common 
fait  has  an  irritating  adtion,  is  fharp  and  purga- 
tive, and  has  greater  energy  than  refined  fait. 

The  great  utility  of  mineral  waters  will  be 
fiill  more  eafily  conceived  and  admitted,  if  it  be 
confidered,  that  they  require  much  time  to 
produce  their  full  effedl.  In  fome  cafes  a large 
quantity  of  the  fluid  mufl:  be  drank,  before 
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any  benefit  can  be  received  from  them.  It 
is  well  known,  that  fuccefs  often  attends  the 
fimplefi;  remedies,  when  they  are  empjoyed 
with  patience  and  pcrfeverance.  And  mineral 
waters  may  be  juftly  ranked  among  thefe  re- 
medies of  flow  operation.  Confidering  them 
in  this  light  Profeflbr  Bergman  obferves,  they 
effedl  furprizing  cures  every  day  and  fuch  as 
could  not  be  expedled  from  any  other  mode  of 
cure  hitherto  difcovered.  We  are  not  to  at- 
tribute thefe  effedts  to  Ample  water  confidered 
by  itfelf,  for  according  to  this  fuppofition  they 
would  be  produced  in  every  place  alike,  but  to 
the  fubftances  mixed  with  it  and  diflblved  in  it, 
by  which  it  is  fliarpened,  and  as  it  were  arm- 
ed with  fuch  efficacy. 

I hope,  that  by  means  of  the  obfervations, 
which  are  made  in  the  following  pages,  on  the 
mineral  waters  of  Derbyfliire,  their  nature  will 
be  better  underfliood.  They  may  alfo  tend  to 
throw  light  upon  thofe,  which  are  found  in 
other  fituations,  and  which  upon  examination 
appear  to  contain  the  fame  fubflances.  For 
the  effedls  produced  by  one  may  be  expedled 
to  arife  from  a ufe  of  the  other..  Or  on  the 
contrary  fhould  it  be  difcovered,  that  by  ana- 
lyfis  they  refemble  any  other  mineral  waters 
in  their  ingredients,  it  may  be  known  from  an 
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Jittention  to  the  diforders,  for  which  thefe  are 
recommended,  in  what  cafes  thofe  of  Derby- 
ihire  may  be  ufed  with  advantage. 

In  a country  abounding  with  fodils  the  wa- 
ters naturally  muft  contain  in  folution  earthy, 
faline,  and  metaUic  fubflances.  It  may  there- 
fore be  expeded,  that  in  Derbyflhre  mineral 
waters  wiU  be  met  with  in  great  number  and 
variety,  I profefs  not  to  enumerate  and  ex- 
amine them  all.  To  do  this,  would  be  almofl 
an  endlefs  talk.  On  this  account  I mean  to 
confine  the  obfervations,  I fhall  make,  to  a few 
of  the  mofl  remarkable. 

In  treating  on  medicinal  waters  mofl  writers 
have  formed  them  into  claffes.  But  the  diver- 
fity,  which  appears  in  their  arrangements, 
plainly  fliews,  that  fuch  diflindtions  are  in  a 
great  meafure  arbitrary,  tho’  perhaps  not  en- 
tirely ufelefs.  I fhall  not  therefore  be  folicitous 
about  the  accuracy  and  precifion  of  the  order, 
in  which  I fhall  place  the  mineral,  medicinal 
waters  of  Derbyiliire.  My  leading  aim  will  be 
to  difpofe  of  them  in  fuch  a manner,  as  fhall 
appear  calculated  to  give  the  mofl  clear  and 
diflindl  idea  of  their  impregnation  and  ufes. 

It  may  be  deferving  of  notice,  that  all  the 
mineral  waters  of  Derbyfliire  of  a chalybeate 
and  fulphureous  nature,  where  I have  had  an 
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opportunity  of  examining  their  fituation,  arife 
in  beds  of  ihale.  And  from  this  circumftance 
it  feems  probable,  that  they  derive  their  im- 
pregnation from  this  fubftance.  Such  a con- 
jedlure  is  ftrengthened  by  obferving,  that,  in 
dry  feafons,  feveral  of  the  fprings  become 
weaker.  This  is  remarkably  the  cafe  in  regard 
to  the  martial  vitriol  water  at  Heage.  The 
degree  of  its  ftrength  is  entirely  determined  by 
the  ftate  of  the  weather.  I am  credibly  in- 
formed, that,  when  there  has  been  no  rain 
during  fome  months,  the  vitriolic  tafte  by 
which  it  is  diftinguidied,  has  been  fcarcely 
perceptible.  As  there  is  no  moifture  in  the 
ground  to  dilTolve  the  fubftance,  from  which 
the  water  derives  its  impregnation,  the  well  is 
fupplied  with  that  only,  which  diftills  from 
other  parts  of  the'earth  in  its  neighbourhood. 

In  refpedl  to  the  warm  fprings,  it  is  alfo 
obfervable,  that  they  appear  at  the  furface  near 
thefe  beds  of  fliale.  Though  they  break  out 
in  the  ftratum  of  limeftone,  yet  they  are  found 
only  in  thofe  parts  of  the  county  near  w’’hich 
it  ceafes  to  appear.  Buxton,  Matlock  and 
Stoney  Middleton  all  lie  upon  the  borders  of 
that  extenlive  tradt  of  limeftone,  which  appears 
on  the  north-weft  fide  of  Derbyfliire.  I mean 
not  to  infer  from  this  fituation  of  the  warm 
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rp rings,  that  they  receive  their  impregnation 
from  fhale.  I have  only  taken  notice  of  it, 
as  this  circumftance  may  poffibly  lead  to  dif- 
coveries  refpedling  the  origin  of  thefe  warm 
waters. 

Medicinal fprings  and  baths  at  Buxton, 

Thefe  are  entitled  to  a very  particular  and 
difiinguhhed  notice  on  account  of  both  their 
very  antient  reputation  and  great  ufefulnefs. 
It  will  fcarcely  admit  of  a doubt,  that  Buxton 
on  account  of  its  warm  fprings  was  frequented 
by  the  Romans  at  the  time,  when  they  were 
in  polTeflion  of  this  country.  In  Camden’s 
Britannia  notice  is  taken  of  a Roman  wall  ce- 
mented with  red  Roman  plaifter  clofe  by  St. 
Anne’s  well,  near  which  were  the  ruins  of  an 
antient  bath.  And  in  the  year  1781,  when 
the  foundations  of  the  Crefcent  were  dug,  the 
lliape  and  dimenfions  of  this  bath  might  be 
very  clearly  difcerned.  Its  form  appeared  to 
be  an  oblong  fquare,  or  parallelogram.  It 
meafured  from  eaft  to  weft  thirty  feet,  and 
fifteen  in  the  contrary  diredlion,  The  fpring 
was  fituated  at  the  weft  end,  and  at  the  eaft 
might  .be  plainly  perceived  a flood  gate,  by 
means  of  which-  the  water  was  let  out.  The 
^:Vall  was  built  with  limeftone  and  appeared  to 
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be  of  rude  workman fliip.  On  the  outfide  it 
was  covered  with  a ftrong  cement,  which  moft 
probably  was  deligned  to  prevent  the  cold  wa- 
ter from  mixing  with  the  hot.  The  floor  was 
formed  with  plaifter  and  appeared  not  to  have 
fuffered  any  material  injury  from  time.  On 
the  top  of  the  walls  were  laid  jflrong.  oak  beams, 
which  were  firmly  connedled  together  at  the 
four  corners.  For  thefe  particulars  I am  in- 
debted to  the  late  Dr.  Bullock,  who  from 
every  appearance  of  the  place  thought  it  very 
probable,  that  the  bath  was  expofed  to  the 
open  air. 

Sir  Thomas  Delves  of  Chefhire,  who  caufed 
an  arch  to  be  eredled  rear  this  place  in  me- 
rrtory  of  a cure,  which  he  had  received  ' at 
Buxton,  is  faid  to  have  difcovered  very  capa- 
cious leaden  cifberns,  and  a variety  of  other 
utenfils,  which  evidently  appeared  to  be  of 
Roman  workmanfliip. 

Another  circumftance,  which  adds  weight 
to  the  foregoing  obfervations,  is,  that  a very 
antient  road  has  been  traced  between  this  place, 
and  Brough  near  Caftleton,  where  the  Romans 
undoubtedly  had  a Ration.  This  road  is  now 
called  Bathomgate,  a name,  which  it  has  re- 
ceived at  a later  period,  and  wdiich  Mr.  Pegge  - 
has  fliewn  to  be  of  Saxon  derivation. 
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It  IS  reatonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  warm 
medtcmal  waters  at  Buxton  were  never  e.itircly 
forfaken  from  the  time,  of  which  I am  fpeak- 
tng,  to  the  prefent  day.  However  we  have 
no  certain  evidence,  that  they  were  in  any  high 
egree  of  reputation,  till  the  beginning  of  the 
lixteenth  century.  Dr.  Jones,  who  in  i ryg 
pubhAed  obfervations  on  the  benefit  of  the 
Buxton  baths,  fays,  that  contiguous  to  the 
mam  fpring,  and  betwixt  the  river  and  bath, 
there  was  a goodly  houfe.  But  it  is  intimated 
by  Mr.  Lambarde,  (a  cotemporary  writer) 
that  the  efficacy  of  Buxton  water  was  more  af- 
cribed  to  the  miraculous  power  of  St.  Ann, 
the  patronefs  of  the  place,  than  to  any  medi- 
cinal virtue,  of  which  it  was  fuppofed  to  be 
pofTelTed. 

Tho’  Buxton  was  very  much  frequented  In 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  number  of 
thofe,  who  have  reforted  thither  fmce  that" 
time,  has  been  continually  encreafing.  Houfcs 
for  their  reception  and  accommodation  have 
alfo,  as  might  be  fuppofed,  been  multiplied  in 
the  fame  proportion.  The  hall,  which  is  the 
moll:  antient  building  has  been  eredted  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  The  oldell  part  was  raifed 
above  200  years  ago.  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.  an  addition  was  made  to  it  by  George  Talbot 
Earl  of  Shrewlbury.  But  the  largeft  part  was 
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not  built  till  nearly  the  middle  of  the  prefent 
century.  Befides  the  hall  there  are  in  the  vil- 
lage feveral  other  houfes  dcfigned  for  the  fame 
purpofe.  But  none  of  them  are  equal  to  it  in 
lize  or  convenience  of  fituation.  However 
there  has  been  lately  eredted  and  is  now  finilh- 
ing  a range  of  building,  which  in  beauty  and 
magnificence  rivals,  if  not  exceeds,  any  other 
in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  conflrudled 
in  the  form  of  a crefcent  with  a collonade  ex- 
tending the  whole  length  of  the  front.  The 
fpan  of  the  building  is  257  feet.  The  collo- 
nade within  the  pillars  is  7 feet  wide,  and  1 1 
" feet  high. — The  crefcent  confifts  of  7 dwelling 
houfes  and  an  hotel.  The  dwelling  houfes 
contain  1 1 rooms  each,  and  the  hotel  20. 
Befides  thefe  there  are  93  in  the  attic  llory  of 
the  whole  building.  The  alTembly  room, 
which  is  on  the  eafi;  fide  of  it,  is  75  feet  6 
inches  long,  30  feet  2 inches  wide,  and  30 
feet  high.  An  elegant  fio'ne  baluftrade  extends 
the  whole  length  of  the  front,  and  the  arms 
of  the  Cavendilh  family  neatly  carved  in  llone  are 
fixed  in  the  center.  The  whole  number  of' 
windows  in  this  magnificent  building  is  378. 

It  is  not  poffible  to  afcertain  -with  exadlnefs 
the  number  of  the  company,  who  refort  to 
Buxton  every  feafon.  It  is  computed,  that 
the  public  buildings  and  private  lodgings  will 
, ' accom- 
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accommodate  500  perfons,  befides  the  regular 
inhabitants  of  the  place.  And  it  is  well  known, 
that,  for  fome  years  paft,  feveral  perfons  have 
occafionally  been  obliged  to  feek  lodgings  in 
the  neighbouring  villages. 

From  this  fketch  of  the  hiftory  of  the  warm 
medicinal  water  at  Buxton,  it  appears,  that  it 
is  poffeffed  of  a very  antient  and  diftinguifhed 
reputation.  But,  whether  it  has  a juft,  and 
well  founded  claim  to  it,  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  a regular  detail  of  the  cures,  which 
it  has  effedled,  or  by  an  examination  of  the 
different  fubftances,  with  which  it  is  impreg- 
nated. In  regard  to  the  former  method  of 
inveftigation,  very  little  or  nothing  has  been 
done.  But  to  difcover  its  chemical  properties 
fome  pains  and  ingenuity  have  been  employed. 
With  this  view  feveral  analyfes  have  been 
made.  However  there  appears  fpme  difagree- 
ment  of  opinion  both  concerning  the  ingredi- 
ents, which  the  water  contains,  and  the  pro- 
portion in  which  they  exift. 

Dr.  Percival,*  who  firft  analyfed  Buxton 
water  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  fays,  that 
it  contains  calcareous  earth,  fofTil  alkali,  and 
fea  fait,  but  in  very  fmall  proportion.  For  a 
gallon  of  the  water,  when  evaporated,  yields 
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23  or  24  grains  of  fediment.  It  ftrikes  a flight 
green  colour  with  fyrup  of  violets,  fuffers  no 
change  from  an  infufion  of  galls,  from  fixed 
vegetable  alkali,  or  from  the  mineral  acids; 
becomes  milky  with  the  volatil  alkali,  and 
with  faccharum  faturni,  and  lets  fall  a preci- 
pitate upon  the  addition  of  a few  drops  of  the 
folution  of  filver  in  the  nitrous  acid.  The 
fpecific  gravity  of  this  water  is  precifely  equal 
to  that  of  rain  water,  when  their  temperatures 
are  the  fame,  but  it  weighs  4 grains  in  a pint 
lighter,  when  firfl  taken  from  the  fpring. 
The  temperature  of  the  bath  is  about  82  de- 
grees of  Farenheit’s  thermometer,  that  of  St. 
Anne’s  well,  as  it  is  a fmaller  body  of  water 
and  expofed  to  the  open  air,  is  fomewhat  lefs. 
The  water  is  tranfpaj'ent,  fparkling,  and  highly 
grateful  to  the  palate.  He  adds,  this  cele- 
brated fpring  abounds  with  a mineral  fpirit  or 
mephitic  air,  in  which  its  firimulus,  and  indeed 
its  efficacy  confifts,  and  which  is  quickly  dif- 
fipated  by  expofure  to  the  air. 

According  to  the  account  given  by  Dr. 

• Buxton  water  afforded,  in  a Win- 

chefter  gallon,  17  grains  and  i6-2oths  of  fedi- 
ment, of  which  III  grains  were  calcareous 
earth  combined  with  acidulous  gas,  i|  grain 
of  felenite,  3I  grains  of  fea  fait,  il  grain  of 
marine  fait  of  magnefia,  and  i -20th  grain  was 
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D iron  combined  with  acidulous  gas,  exclujfive 
of  the  quantity  contained  in  calcareous  earth 
; in  the  heat  of  boiling  water. 

Dr.  Pearfon,  whofe  analyfis  .is  the  laft,  I 
i have  feen  or  heard  of,  afferts,  that  the  tepid 
t'  iprings  at  Buxton  afford,  upon  evaporation, 
C 1 6 grains  of  folid  matter  in  a gallon  of  water. 

Of  this  quantity  he  found  11  of  fea  fait,  2I  of 
t vitriolic  lelenite,  and  i if  of  calcareous  earth. 
^ He  informs  us  alfo,  that  a pint  of  this  water 
r is  from  6 to  8 grains  heavier  than  diftilled  wa- 
] ter,  and  that  its  temperature  in  the  gentleman^s 
I bath  is  from  8ii  to  82,  and  in  new  St.  Anne's 
i well  from  8 1 to  8 i.i. 

; ^ In  refpea;  to  the  mineral  fpirit,  contained 
, in  Buxton  water.  Dr.  Pearfon  has  departed 
I from  the  general  opinion  of  thofe,  who  had 
['gone  before  him.  Pie  fays,  it  is  not  fixed  air, 

I becaule  it  does  not  refemble  it  either  in  taffe, 

; or  the  appearance  of  its  bubles.  And,  as  it  is 
; without  fmell,  he  concludes  it  is  not  hepatic 
. vapour,  or  phlogiffon.  He  {files  it  a perma- 
nent vapour  compounded  of  air  and  phlogiffon 
'and  confiders  it  as  the  fame  with  the  choke  or 
:fire  damp  found  in  coal  pits.  He  alfo  difco- 
: vered  by  a feries  of  experiments,  that  it  was 
i unfit  for  the  refpiration  of  quadrupeds,  birds, 
Ififh,  and  amphibious  creatures.  But  he  ob- 
[ ferves,  that  it  may  be  taken  into  the  ffomach 
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without  injury,  that  light  and  flame  are  ex- 
tinguiflied  by  it,  and  that  it  is  not  at  all  changed  > 
by  being  a long  time  in  contadt  with  common  ^ 
or  lime  water. 

However,  tho’  Dr.  Pearfon  denies  the  mi- 
neral fpirit  of  Buxton  water  to  be  fixed  air,  he  - 
allows,  that  it  contains  a fmall  portion  of  that  | 
fluid.  He  lays,  that  this  is  half  the  quantity  ; 
of  that,  which  is  found  in  common  fpring  ’ 
water.  ■■  j 

It  is  imagined,  that  the  fprings  at  Buxton  j 
have  one  common  origin.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  j 
tlie  water,  as  it  rifes  towards  the  furface,  mufl: 
divide  into  feveral  flreams.  For  it  has  many 
different  difeharges.  It  is  faid,  that  it  fprings 
up  not  only  in  all  the  baths,  but  likewife  in  ! 
various  parts  of  the  earth  between  the  hall  and  i 
the  crefeent. 

The  baths,  which  are  three  in  number, 
have  been  formed  at  different  periods.  The  . 
gentlemen’s  has  been  built  time  immemorial,  i 
that  of  the  ladies  is  of  more  modern  date,  and  : 
the  other,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  , j 
the  poor,  has  been,  only  a few  years,  finifhed.  ■ 
They  are  all  adjoining  to  one  another,  but  in 
diftindt  apartments.  In  the  gentlemen’s  bath 
the  water  rifes  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  in  a flra- 
tum  of  limeftone,  and  in  the  other  two  it  iffues 
thro’  feveral  feams  in  the  floor.  It  has  been 
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I calculated,  tlvat  all  the  fprings  throw  out  water 

I at  the  rate  of  6o  gallons  in  a minute.  Dr. 

j Pearfon  found,  the  gentleman  s bath  was  filled 

i to  the  height  of  five  feet  in  50  minutes,  and 

I that  two  hours  and  fifty  minutes  were  requiied 

j to  fill  all  the  three  baths. 

I am  informed,  that,,  about  three  quarters  of 
a mile  weftward  from  the  baths,  other  fprings 
have  been  difeovered,  and  that  during  the  lall 
fummer  a fcheme  was  in  agitation  for  eredling 
buildings  near  them  for  the  accommodation  of 
company.  There  is  very  fmall  room  to  doubt, 
that  there  are  warm  fprings  in  this  part  of  the 
valley.  It  has  long  been.obferved,  that  fnow 
melts  fooner  here  than  in  the  neighbouring 
country : and  it  do^s  not  feem  reafonable  to 
aferibe  this  effed  to  any  other  caufe  than  the 
exiftence  of  warm  waters  in  this  fituation. 

The  medicinal  virtues  and  ufes  of  Buxton 
water  may  be  in  fome  meafure  learnt  from  an 
attention  to  the  fubfiances,  with  which  it  is 
impregnated.  By  a proper  knowledge  of  the 
effeds,  which  thefe  have  upon  the  human 
conilitution,  fome  opinion  may  be  formed  con- 
cerning the  cafes,  in  which  it  may  be  recom- 
mended with  fafety  and  advantage.  However 
a well  authenticated  detail  of  the  various  cures, 
which  it  has  performed,  would  throw  equah 
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if  not  ftiil  clearer,  light  upon  the  fubjed:.  But  j 
no  fuch  regifter  has  hitherto  been  kept.  All  :\ 
therefore,  which  can  be  at  prefent  done  with  ' 
a view  of  afeertaining  the  medicinal  virtues  of 
Buxton  water  is  to  mention  a few  diforders,  in 
which  its  beneficial  efficacy  has  been  moft 
evident  and  decifive.  Now  it  may  be  afierted 
with  the  mofi;  unquellionable  authority,  that 
it  has  been  repeatedly  ufed  with  diftinguiffied 
fuccefs  for  the  gout,  rheumatifm,  nephritic 
and  bilious  diforders,  and  for  mofi;  complaints 
in  the  fiiomach  and  bowels.  It  has  been  alfo 
recommended  in  other  cafes.  But  as  in  them 
its  falutary  effeds  have  not  been  fo  manifefi;  and 
undoubted,  it  feems  fcarcely  worth  while  to 
mention  them. 

There  are  a few  circumfirances  attending  the 
ufe  of  Buxton  water,  of  which  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  take  notice.  When  drank  in  con- 
fiderable  quantity,  it  is  found  to  pofiefs  a 
binding  and  heating  quality,  and  is  produdive 
of  many  feveriffi  fymptoms.  With  a view  of 
preventing  fuch  difagreeable  efieds,  it  is  ufual 
to  recommend  a gentle  purgative  to  keep  the  body 
open.  However  it  fometimes  happens,  that 
Buxton  water,  when  it  is  firft  drank,  is  followed 
by  a diredly  oppofite  confequence.  This  I 
believe  may  generally  be  confidered  as  a favour- 
able 
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able  bgn.  At  leaf!  I have  known  inlbances,  in 
which  its  falutary  influence  has  been  experienced, 
when  it  has  operated  in  this  manner. 

There  is  an  inconvenience  attending  the 
■gentlemen's  bath,  which  it  is  more  eaiy  to 
■point  out  than  to  remedy.  Thofe  who  make 
lufe  of  it,  are  obliged  to  drefs  and  undrefs  in  the 
Ibath  room  itfelf  and  all  the  time  are  expofed  to 
the  warm  and  moift  air  with  which  it  is  filled.^ 
Perhaps  in  fome  complaints  no  bad  eifedts  may 
arife  from  this  circumftance  / but  in  other 
diforders  it  has  been  .thought  to  counteradt, 
rather  than  promote  the  good  efficacy  of  the. 
water.  This  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed  to  be- 
the  cafe  with  perfons  of  a relaxed  habit,  who 
make  ufe  of  the  bath  as  a cold  one,  with  a 
view  of  bracing  and  ftrengthcning  the  fyilem. 

Tho’  the  ladies  bath  is , not  fubjedt  to  the 
{inconvenience  I have  now  mentioned,  yet  it  will 
bdmit  of  improvement.  If  the  dreffing  room 
iopened  diredlly  into  the  bath  ,room,  fuch  an 
[alteration  would  render  it  more  fafe,  .and 
jcommodious.  . .i,..  - ' 

I The  expences  at  the  feveral  houfes,  which 
lare  open  for  the  reception  of  company  are  not 
imaterially.  different.  But  the  company  from 
the  Hall,  and  the  Eagle  and  Child  (both'the  pro- 
perty  of  the  Duke  of  Devonfhii'e)  have  the 

privi- 
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priviledge  of  bathing  at  an  earlier  hour  than  | 
thofe,  who  come  from  any  other  lodging  ; 
houfe.  . < ; 

The  poor  at  their  bath  are  not  only  exempted  ^ 
from  all  charge,  but  alfo  meet  with  great  | 
afliifance  and  fupport  from  the  charitable  con-  } 
tribution  of  the  company,  who  refort  to  Buxton.  J 
It  is  cudomary  for  every  new  comer,  if  he  frays’’ 
more  than  one  day,  to  give  a fliilling  for  their 
life,  which  is  colledled  and  taken  care  of  by  the 
fteward  of  the  houfe  in  which  he  happens  to 
lodge.  . 'And  the  fum  .raifed  in  this  way 
during  the  courfe  of  the  feafon  has  fome  years 
pafr  been  veiy  conliderable.  The  common 
weekly  allowance  to  the  poor  is  frx  fhillings, 
and  friould  any  of  them  be  more  weak  and 
necefritous  than  ordinary,  it  is  ufual  to  add 
four  fliillings  to  fuch  a charity. 

Buxton  is  a place  of  refort  for  pleafure  as 
well  as  health.  The  common  amufements  are, 
in  the  morning,  taking  the  air,  and  fometimes 
hunting,  and,  in  the  evening,  plays  or  dancing. 
To  the  former  purpofes  the  neighbouring' 
country  is  excellently  adapted.  ■ Being  high  and 
open  it  forms  a pleafrng  contrafr:  to  thofe,  who 
are  accuftomed  to  low  or  flat  fituations.  ^ Whea 
a dance  is  intended  at  any  of  the  houfes,  it  is 
ufual  to  fend  cards  of  invitation  to  the  company, 

who 
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I who  lodge  in  other  parts  of  the  village,  and 
thofe,  who  wiih  to  join  in  the  amufement, 
affemble  immediately  after  fupper. 


Matlock  water  and  bath. 

The  warm  fprings  at  Matlock  have  not  been 
. fo  long  difcovered,  nor  are  they  poffeiTed  of  fo 
i high  a reputation  as  thofe  lituated  at  Buxton. 

' They  we-e  firft  noticed  about  the  year  1698, 
j when  the  bath  was  paved  and  built  by  the  Rev. 

' Mr.  Fern  of  Matlock  and  Mr.  Heyward  of 
. Cromford.  It  was  afterwards  put  into  the 
I hands  of  George  Wragg,  who  to  confirm  his 
I claim  and  title  took  a leafe  of  it  from  the  feveral 
lords  of  the  manor  for  99  years,  paying  them 
a fine  of  1 50  pounds  and  the  yearly  rent  of 
; fix-pence  each.  He  then  built  a few  fmall 
: rooms  adjoining  to  the  bath,  which,  it  is  faid, 

, were  but  a poor  convenience  for  Grangers. 

; The  leafe  and  property  of  Wragg  were  after- 
I wards  purchafed  by  Meflrs,  Smith  and  Penel 

I of  Nottingham  for  nearly  I oool.  Thefe  gen- 

! tlemen  eredted  two  large  commodious  buildings 
''  with  ftables  and  other  conveniences,  and  made 
■ a coach  road  to  Matlock  Bridge.  ^ In  a (liort 
time  afterwards  this  road  was  carried  down  the 

valley  towards  Cromford,  and  a paflage  blafted 
^ ' thro' 
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thro’  the  rock  near  that  place,  by  means  of 
which  a communication  was  opened  with  the 
fouthern  part  of  the  county. 

Some  years  after  another  fpring  was  dif-  | 
covered  at  the  diftance  of  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  old  one.  In  this  fituation  like- 
wife  a bath  was  formed,  a lodging  houfe  built, 
and  other  conveniences  provided  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  company,  who  might  refort 
thither. 

At  a Hill  later  period  a third  Ip  ring  was 
met  with  three  or  four  hundred  yards  eaft  of 
that,  which  was  hrft  noticed,  but  being  of  a 
colder  temperature  than  either  of  the  other,  was 
negledled.  It  being  however  imagined,  that 
the  water  flowing  from  it  was  mixed  with 
another  fpring,  feveral  attempts  were  then 
made  to  feparate  them  from  each  other ; and  in 
the  fummer  of  iy86  the  means  employed  for 
this  purpofe  were  attended  with  the  defired 
iLiccefs.  By  driving  a level  into  the  hill,  they 
have  gone  beyond  the  point,  where  the  two 
forts  of  water  mix,  and  conveyed  the  warmer 
by  a proper  channel  into  a bath,  which  has  been 
built  near  a lodging  houfe,  lately  opened  for  ’ 
the  reception  of  company. 

The  water  at  Matlock,  like  that  at  Buxton, 
has  gradually  rifen  to  the  degree  of  reputation, 
which  it  now  pofleffes.  Some  idea  may  be 

formed 
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formed  of  the  efteem,  in  which  it  is  held  from 
the  company,  which  frequent  the  place  every 
feafon.  It  is  calculated,  that  the  bath 
houfes,  in  conjunftion  with  the  private  lodg- 
ings in  their  neighbourhood,  will  accommodate 
about  1 50  perfons  j and  it  is  well  known  that, 
during  the  height  of  the  laft  feafons,  they  were 
not  large  enough  to  receive  all  the  company, 
which  vifited  the  place. 

According  to  Dr,  Percival,  Matlock  water 
is  grateful  to  the  palate  and  of  an  'agreeable 
warmth,  but  exhibits  no  marks  of  any  mineral 
fpirit  either  by  its  tafte,  fparkling  appearance 
in  the  glafs,  or  with  fyrup  of  violets.  It  is 
very  flightly  impregnated  with  felenite  or  other 
earthy  falts,  and  of  this  its  comparative  levity 
affords  alfo  a further  proof.  It  weighs  only  4 
grains  in  a pint  heavier  than  diftilled  water. 
The  precipitation  of  a grey  powder,  by  adding 
a folution  of  filver  in  aqua  fords  to  the  water, 
renders  it  probable  that  a fmall  portion  of  fea 
jfalt  is  contained  in  it. 

Dr.  Pearfon  fays,  it  has  been  reported  to 
contain  in  a gallon  of  water  40  grains  of  fedi- 
ment,  which  is  called  nitre,  alkaline  earth, 
and  fea  fait.  He  obferves  himfelf,  that  it  is 
impregnated  with  rather  more  fixed  air,  than 
Buxton  water,  and  that  a pint  weighs  eight 
grains  heavier  than  diftpled  water. 

CL 
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I found,  that  with  fyrup  of  violets  the  wa- 
ter at  the  fpring  upon  the  hill  was  turned 
greenifh  and  therefore  conclude,  that  it  con- 
tains a fmall  quantity  of  foffil  alkali.  Upon 
the  addition  of  galls  and  Pruffian  lixivium  no 
change  whatever  was  produced.  That  it  con- 
tains calcareous  earth  will  not  admit  of  a doubt. 
This  is  manifefl  from  the  copious  precipitate, 
which  takes  place  upon  adding  the  fixed  vege- 
table alkali,  but  more  efpecially  from  the  large 
quantity  of  this  fubftance,  which  is  depofited  » 
in  the  kettles,  and  other  veffels,  in  which  it  is 
> ufually  boiled.  On  pouring  vitriolic  acid  on  a 
fmall  portion  of  fediment,  colledbed  in  this  man- 
ner, a very  firong  effervefcence  enfued. 

In  refped:  to  the  temperature  of  Matlock 
water  it  is  found,  that  Farenheit’s  thermome- 
ter rifes  in  it  to  66  degrees  at  the  fpring,  and 
68  in  the  bath.  But  the  water  at  the  fpring 
upon  the  hill  has  about  one  degree  lefs  of  heat. 
The  fpring,  which  was  lall  difcovered,  was  at 
firft’  reported  to  be  6 or  7 degrees  warmer 
than  either  of  the  other  two,  but  is  now  faid 
to  be  of  nearly  the  fame  temperature. 

Perhaps  it  may  throw  ftill  additional  hght 
upon  the  nature  of  Matlock  water  to  obferve, 
that  the  following  plants  generally  grow  and 
flourifh  in  it,  water  crefles,  horfe  mint,  brook 
lime,  garlic,  fcurvy  grafs.  For  I am  informed 

thefe 
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thefe  contain  volatil  alkali,  both  fluid  and  con- 
crete, and  empyreumatic  oil,  fubfliances  which 
are  found  in  all  animal  bodies.  From  analogy 
it  feems  therefore  not  unreafonable  to  conclude, 
that  the  ingredients,  which  it  contains,  are 
friendly  to  the  conftitution  of  man. 

Dr.  Percival§  obferves,  that  Brifliol  and  Mat- 
lock  waters  appear  to  refemble  each  other 
both  in  their  chemical  and  medicinal  quali- 
ties. In  Hedlic  cafes,  haemoptoes,  the  diabe- 
tes, and  other  diforders,  in  which  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  is  quick  and  irregular,  he 
apprehends  Matlock  water  on  fome  accounts 
claims  the  preference  to  that  of  Briftol.  For 
as  it  is  not  fenfibly  impregnated  with  a mineral 
fpirit,  it  fhould  feem  lefs  difpofed  to  quicken 
the  pulfe,  and  may  therefore  be  drank  in  larger 
quantity.  But  it  mull  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  climate  of  Brifliol  is  fuperior  to  that  of 
Matlock ; a circumfliance  of  the  highefl:  im- 
portance to  confumptive  patients.  Situated 
in  a deep  tho’  delightful  valley  and  furrounded 
by  very  high  mountains,  the  fun  difappears  at 
Matlock  earlier  in  the  evening,  the  fogs  are 
longer  in  difperflng,  and,  it  may  be  prefumed, 
rain  falls  here  more  frequently  and  copioufly 
than  in  other  places.  For,  at  Chatfworth, 
which  is  encompaflTed  alfo  with  hills  and  is 

0^2  about 
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about  lo  miles  diftant,  in  1764,  1765,  i767> 
1768,  about  33  inches  of  rain  fell  at  a medium 
each  year. 

Since  Dr.  Percival  made  his  obfervations  on 
the  impregnation  and  ufes  of  Matlock  water. 
Dr.  Francis  Armftrong,  Phyfician  at  Up- 
pingham in  the  county  of  Rutland,  has  ad- 
drefled  the  public  on  the  fame  fubjedt.  'f  He 
fays,  I have  taken  great  pains  to  examine  par- 
ticularly into  the  properties  of  Matlock  fprings 
and  may  witli  truth  affert,  that  they  are  of  the 
fame  nature  with  the  Briftol  water,  equal  in 
fome  cafes,  and  preferable  in  many.  Nor  do 
' I think  that  the  air  of  Matlock  is  in  the  leaft 
unfavourable  to  confumptive  patients,  where 
the  lungs  are  not  injured  in  fuch  a manner,  as 
to  render  a recovery  very  doubtful,  either  from 
the  ufe  of  medicine  or  water ; nor -have  I,  in 
my  whole  pradlice,  had  the  leaft  complaint  of 
this  inconvenience  from  any  of  my  patients. 

I ordered  a moil  amiable  lady  lafl:  year  to 
drink  the  Matlock  waters  in  a confirmed 
phtifis  pulmonalis,  and  in  fuch  a fituation,  that 
I mufi;  own,  I never  expedted  to  fee  her  return. 
Being  greatly  interefied  in  her  prefervation,  I 
gave  her  full  diredlions  how  to  proceed.  With 
much  difficulty  fhe  reached  the  place.  The 
company,,  in  a yery  uncandid  manner,  cried 

out. 
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out,  ‘‘  What  a cruel  phyfician,  to  fend  the 
lady  fo  far  from  home  to  die!”  I faw  the  lady 
but  three  days  before  flie  left  home,  otherwife 
fhe  would  have  vifited  Matlock  much  fooner. 
She  ftriiflly  perfevered  in  the  rules  laid  down, 
and  in  a fortnight  was  able  to  dine  in  public ; 
in  fix  weeks  was  perfedly  recovered,  having 
got  rid  of  her  cough  and  being  greatly  encrea- 
fed  in  mufcular  habit.  I vifited  her  on  her  re- 
turn, and  had  I not  been  perfedly  acquainted 
' with  her  before,  I fhould  not  have  known  her. 
She  has  continued  well  ever  iince,  and  I hope 
will  for  many  years,  as  a blelTing  to  her  young 
family  and  a comfort  to  the  heft  of  hufbands. 

I hope  I fliall  be  excufed  reciting  this  cafe, 
it  being  one,  amongft  many,  in  which  I have 
experienced  the  good  eife<5ts  of  this  water;  and 
indeed  patients,  vvhom  I have  fent  to  Briftol, 
and  who  have  returned,  benefited  in  fome 
meafiire,  have  afterwards  been  reftored  to  a 
perfedl  and  lafting  ftate  of  health,  from  the 
ufe  of  Matlock  water. 

I have,  in  the  courfe  of  feven  years,  fent  a 
great  number  of  patients  to  Matlock,  and  in 
cafes  where  medicine  had  not  the  leaft  prof- 
pedl  of  being  ferviceable  ; all  of  whom  have 
had  perfedl  and  lafting  cures ; and  I may  with 
truth  declare,  I have  not  failed  in  one  inftance. 
However  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  fome  my 

0^3  practice. 
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pra<flice  may  be,  I have,  after  repeated  trials, 
found,  that  in  many  cafes  much  advantage 
has  been  gained  by  the  adminiftration  of  me- 
dicines in  conjundion  -with  the  courfe  of  w^a- 
ter-drinking  i being  well-timed,  fo  as  to  a6lin 
an  uniform  manner,  they  had  excellent  effedls, 
the  water  being  greatly  affifted  in  its  opera- 
tion. 

As  for  the  bath  (if  I may  be  allowed  the  ’ 
expreffion)  it  is  the  coldeft  hot  bath  of  any  I 
know  in  Europe ; and  from  its  temperature, 
it  may  with  propriety  be  ufed  either  as  a cold 
or  hot  bath. 

I perfe(5tly  agree  with  Dr.  Percival  that  a 
larger  quantity  of  Matlock  water  may  be  drunk 
at  a time,  than  of  any  other  mineral  water  I 
am  acquainted  with,  owing  to  the  entire  ab- 
fence  of  any  mineral  fpirit ; yet  it  is  always 
advifeable  to  begin  with  fmall  quantities. 
From  the  want  of  mineral  fpirit  it  is  lefs  apt 
to  throw  the  circulation  of  the  blood  into  irre- 
gularities, or  quicken  the  pulfe  j and  therefore 
it  muft  have  the  preference  to  Briftol  water  in 
phtifis  pulmonalis,  haEinoptoe,  diabetes,  fluor 
albus,  &c.  In  all  thefe,  I have  experienced 
the  mod:  happy  effects  from  it,  as  well  as  in 
hedlic  and  low  fevers,  in  hyfteric  and  hypo- 
chondriac affedlions,  in  a profluvium  or  defici- 
ency of  the  catamenia,  in  bilious  diforders,  in 

confiiitu- 
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conftitutions  debilitated  by  long  and  fevere 
vernal  and  autumnal  intermittents,  in  diforders 
ariling  from  long  relidence  in  hot  climates,  in 
broken  conftitutions  brought  on  by  hard  and 
habitual  drinking,  and  in  weak  or  depraved 
appetites. 

The  value  of  this  communication  would 
have  been  much  encreafed,  if  Dr.  Armftrong 
had  favoured  the  public  with  his  general  treat- 
ment of  the  patients,  who  have  been  fortunately 
under  his  care.  He  appears  to  lay  confiderable 
ftrefs  upon  the  ufe  of  medicines  in  conjunction 
with  the  courfe  of  water  drinking.  But 
it  is  obvious,  that  without  a knowledge  of 
thofe  in  particular,  which  he  adminiftered, 
TVlatlock  fprings  may  fail  of  having  the  effeT, 
which  he  has  found  them  to  produce.  How- 
ever tho’  the  public  at  large  cannot  avail  them- 
felves  of  the  information,  which  he  has  given, 
in  the  degree,  which  they  may  with,  yet  per- 
haps the  hint,  which  he  has  fuggeited,  may 
be  fufficient  for  the  ufe  of  gentlemen  of  his 
own  profeffion. 

The  expences,  cuftoms,  and  amufements 
at  Matlock  are  nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  at 
Buxton.  But  in  the  laft  refpeCt  it  is  generally 
thought  to  be  much  fuperior.  On  this  ac- 
count it  is  more  reforted  to  for  pleafure  than 
Buxton. 
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Water  and  bath  at  Sto?iey  Middleton. 

Dr.  Bullock  informed  me,  that  the  warm 
water  at  Stoney  Middleton  in  its  chemical  pro- 
perties,'* and  medicinal  virtues  very  much  re- 
fembles  that  at  Matlock.  He  alfo  faid,  that 
in  the  bath  the  thermometer  flands  at  63  de- 
grees, but  in  two  other  fprings  at  a final!  dif- 
tance  from  it  it  rifes  only  to  60.  Dr.  Pearfon 
fays,  that  a pint  of  this  water  weighs  6 grains 
heavier  than  diftilled,  and  2 than  Matlock 
water. 

Stoney  Middleton  has  hitherto  been  little 
vifited  or  frequented  on  account  of  its  warm 
fprings.  Perhaps  if  the -bath,  which  is  only 
enclofed  by  a high  wall  and  expofed  to  the 
open  air,  was  covered  in  and  a * convenient 
room  built  adjoining  to  it,  fuch  an  improve- 
ment might  induce  a greater-  number  of  per- 
fons  to  try,  of  what  efhcacy  the  water  is  pof- 
felTed.  But  fuppofing  its  medicinal  virtues 
equal  to  thofe  of  Matlock,  it  cannot  be  reafon- 
ably  expected,  that  Stoney  Middleton  will 
ever  become  a place  of  fo  general  refort,  as  it 
is  greatly  wanting  in  that  charming  fcenery,  by 
which'  Matlock  is  fo  eminently  diftinguillied. 

Formerly  there  were  at  Middleton  near 
Wfrkfworth  a warm  fpring  and  bath.  But 

the 
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the  water,  by  which’ they  were  fupplied,  is 
now  entirely  loft.  It  was  taken  away  by  a 
fough,  which  was  driven  fome  years  ago  with 
a view  of  laying  fome  lead  mines  dry  in  the 
neighbourhood* 

Befides  the  warm  fprings,  which  have  no\y 
been  enumerated  there  are  a few  other  in  the 
vicinity  of  Matlock.  I have  been  informed, 
that  there  is  one  in  particular  in  a mine  be- 
twixt the  old  and  new  baths,  but  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide  of  the  river  Derwent. 

SULPHUREOUS  WATERS. 

I 

Very  different  opinions  have  been  and  ftill 
are  entertained  concerning  the  adlual  prefence 
of  fulphur  in  thofe  waters,  which  come  under 
this  denomination.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  af- 
jferted,  that  they  do  not  contain  it  fubftantially 
dilTolved  in  them,  but  are  impregnated  with 
phlogifton  and  an  acid  the  principles  of  ful- 
phur. It  is  faid,  that  thefe  being  in  a volatile 
Rate  are  fublimed,  meet  on  the  furface  of  the 
water,  and  there  unite  into  a true  and  perfedt 
fulphur,  which  did  not  naturally  exift  in  the 
water.  On  the  other  hand  perfons  no  lefs 
eminent  for  their  chemical  knowledge  have 
maintained,  that  fulphur  does  adtually,  exift  in 
mineral  waters  and  that  to  account  for  their 

impreg- 
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impregnation  it  is  entirely  unnecefTary  to  have 
recourfe  to  any  fuch  hypothecs. 

A ftill  different  account  has  been  given  by  later 
chemifts  of  the  mineralizing  principle  of  thefe 
waters.  Profeffor  Bergman  thought,  that  a ge- 
nuine liver  of  fulphur  is  rarely  prefent  in  mineral 
waters,  although  it  is  fallaciouily  indicated  by 
an  hepatic  vapour,  confifting  of  fulphur  refolved 
into  the  form  of  vapour  by  means  of  phlogiffon 
and  the  matter  of  heat.  He  fuppofed,  that 
this  vapour  is  decompofed  in  the  atmofphere  by 
means  of  pure  air,  which  attradfs  phlogiffon  fo 
greedily  that  it  is  able  to  feparate  it  from  nitrous 
acid  itfelf.  The  connedling  medium  being 
feparated  above  the  furface  of  the  water,  the 
whole  compound  is  diffolved,  and  the  difen- 
gaged  particles  of  fulphur  adhere  to  the  fur- 
rounding  bodies. 

Dr.  Faulconer  in  his  treatife  upon  Bath 
water  endeavours  to  ffiew,  that  fulphur  may 
be  held  in  water  by  lime,  and  thus  become  a 
liver  of  fulphur;  and  Dr.  Walker  imagines 
that  fulphureous  waters  of  the  volatile  kind 
receive  their  impregnation  from  the  decompo- 
fition  of  the  liver  of  fulphur  by  means  of  the 
fuperabundant  acid  contained  in  aluminous 
date.  This  opinion,  he  thinks,  is  fupported 
by  an  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  wells  at  Harrogate. 

M.  de 
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M.  de  Fourcroy  imagines,  that  feme  waters 
contain  the  liver  of  fulphur,  and  that  others 
are  mineralized  by  hepatic  gaz.  He  accord- 
ingly divides  fulphureous  waters  into  hepatic, 
and  hepatized. 

From  thefe  different  opinions  it  is  manifeft, 
that  waters  of  this  clafs  contain  fulphur  in 
fome  form.  It  is  alfo  probable,  that  it  does 
not  exift  in  all  in  the  fame  ftate.  Having  given 
this  view  of  the  fentiments  of  different  writers 
on  the  impregnation  of  fulphureous  waters, 
I fhall  now  enumerate  thofe,  with  which  I am 
acquainted  in  Derbyfhire.  But  before  I do 
this,  it  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  thefe  waters 
contain  alfo  either  the  foflil  alkali,  fea  fait,  a 
purging  fait,  iron,  an  earth  or  other  matters, 
and  commonly  feveral  of  thefe  in  different  pro-> 
portions. 

Sulphureous  fpring  and  bath  at  K.edleJion, 

The  mofl  renowned  fulphureous  water  in 
Derbyfhire  is  fituated  at  Kedlefton,  in  the  park 
belonging  to  Lord  Scarfdale.  That  this  water 
is  impregnated  with  fulphur  in  fome  ftate  01 
form  appears  not  only  from  its  ftrong  tafte  and 
fmell,  but  likewife  from  its  changing  ftlver  to 
a dark  copper  colour.  In  the  well  it  is  of  h 
blackifh  blue  colour  tinged  with  purple  and 
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gives  the  fame  appearance  to  all  fubftances 
thrown  into  iti  But  in  a glafs  it  looks  very 
clear  and  tranfparent.  However  when  it  has 
flood  fome  time  a dulkinefs  comes  on,  which  ’ 
is  foon  followed  by  a total  lofs  of  fcent  and 
tafte.  In  its  paffage  from  the  well  it  depofits 
a whitifh  fediment,  which  has  the  appearance 
of  fulphur. 

Dr.  Short  a long  time  ago  obferved,  that 
the  black  fediment  and  white  fcum  attending 
waters  of  this  clafs  gave  clear  indicatibns,  on  a 
hot  iron,  of  their  containing  fulphur.  From 
his  examination  of  that  at  Kedlefton  in  particular 
it  appears,  that  it  is  impregnated  with  other 
fubftances  alfo.  He  fays,  that  eight  pints  of  it 
evaporated  left  two  fcruples  of  fediments,  2 1 
grains  of  which  were  a dark  brownifh  earth  and 
the  reft  fait. 

4 « 

Dr.  Watfon,  who  has  examined  Harrogate 
water  remarks,  that  thofe,  who  have  analyfed 
it,  have  met  with  a brown  fubftance,  which 
they  knew  not  what  to  make  of,  and  has  him- 
felf  attempted  to  explain  its  nature.  He  attri- 
butes the  colour  of  the  fediment  to  an  empy- 
reumatic  oil,  with  which  he  fuppofes,  that 
fulphureous  waters  are  impregnated.  Perhaps 
this  may  account  for  the  dark  appearance  of  the 
earth,  which  Dr.  Short  found  in  the  water  at 
’ Kedlefton. 
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Kedlefton.  I am  informed,  that  when  mixed 
with  the  chalybeate  water  at  Quarndon  it  im- 
mediately becomes  black.  » 

The  temperature  of  the  fpring  is  about  47 
decrees. 

Kedlefton  water  is  principally  valued  for  the 
antifcorbutic  quality,  of  which  it  is  polTeffed. 
When  taken  inwardly  it  is  diuretic,  and  has 
given  relief  to  perfons  afflidled  with  the  gravel. 
It  has  alfo  been  found  ufeful  from  external 
application.  In  this  way  it  is  faid  to  have  been 
employed  v/ith  advantage  in  mold  difeafes  of  the 
fkin,  but  more  efpecially  in  ulcerous  complaints. 

This  water,  when  ’drank  in  quantity,  I am 
informed  has  a binding  property,  and  perfons 
of  a coftive  bodily  habit  cannot  conveniently 
make  ufe  of  it  without  a gentle  opening  medi- 
cine. But  upon  others  its  elfedls  are  faid  to  be 
diredlly  the  reverfe. 

Befides  the  water,  which  is  drank  at  the 
fpring,  a eonfiderable  quantity  is  carried  every 
day  to  the  town  of  Derby,  and  is  there  ufed  by 
the  inhabitants  at  their  meals,  as  a fubftitute 
for  malt  liquor.  It  is  fold  at  a^  penny  per  quart 
bottle,  and  the  carriage  of  it  affords  fubfiftence 
to  a few  poor  people  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Between  20  and  30  years  ago  Lord  Scarfdale 
enclofed  the  fpring  with  a handfome  building. 
In  the  part  fronting  his  houfe  is  a portico  fup- 
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ported  by  a collonade  and  on  each  fide  of  the 
well  is  a bath  with  fuitable  conveniences. 

For  the  accommodation  of  thofe,  who  wifh 
< to  try  the  efficacy  of  this  water,  his  Lordffiip 
has  built  a good  houfe  in  its  neighbourhood. 
But  fome  feafons  it  has  been  found  fcarcely  large 
enough  to  receive  all  the  company,  who  have 
reforted  to  the  place. 

Spring  and  bath  at  Cawley  near  D'ronjield. 

I have  not  fcen  or  examined  the  fulphureous 
water  at  this  place.  Dr.  Short  fays,  that  with 
tindiure  of  galls  it  firft  turns  muddy  and  after- 
wards green  throughout.  He  alfo  obferves, 
that  three  pints  and  a half  exhaled  left  of  a white 
pungent  faline  fediment  17  grains,  4 of  which 
wxre  earth,  aud  the  remainder  nitre.  He  adds, 
that  it  is  gently  purgative  and  is  recommended' 
in  chronic  obftrudtion,  in  cafes  of  worms,  and 
foulnefs  of  the  blood. 

At  Cawley  there  is  a bath  as  well  as  fpring. 
But  being  expofed  to  the  open  air,  it  is  not 
much  ufed. 

Sulphureous  fpring  and  bath  at  Shuttlewood 
, near  Bolfover. 

The  water  at  this  place  is  fo  (lightly  impreg- 
nated with  fulphur,  that  it  can  fcarcely  be 
perceived  either  by  its  tafte  or  fcent.  According 

to 
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to  Dr.  Short  the  quantity  of  fea  fait,  which  it 
contains,  is  alfo  very  inconfiderable. 

The  bath  is  not  covered  in  or;even  inclofed 
with  a wall,  and  the  fituation -being  exceedingly 
inconvenient,  it  is  feldom  ufed  even  by  thofe, 
who  refide  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Agnes  and  Mudge  meadow  wells. 

About  three  miles  from  Afhbourn  and  half 
of  one  on  the  left  fide  of  the  road,  leading  from 
thence  to  Wirkfworth,  are  two  fulphureous 
fprings,  which  are  known  in  ^he  neighbourhood 
by  the  names  of  Agnes  and  Mudg^  meadow 
wells.  They  are  fituated  at  the  dxftance  of 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  each  other.  I 
have  not  feen  them  myfelf,  nor  have  i heard, 
that  the  water  has  been  ever  analyfed.  -But 
from  the  informati«i  I have  been  able  to  obtain, 
it  appears  very  much  to  refemble  that  at  Ked- 
lefton.  There  is  no  bath  at  either  of  the  fprings. 

Shottle  fpring. 

In  the  higher  part  of  Shottle,  a hamlet 
fituated  in  the  parifh  of  Duffield,  there  is  a 
fulphureous  fpring.  From  the  fcent  and  tafte 
the  impregnation  appears  to  be  but  fmall.  By 
evaporating  a pint  of  the  water  a whitifli  reli- 
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duum  looking  like  fulphur  was  obtained.  It 
had  a (harp  and  acid  tafte,  and  when  fwallowed 
occafioned  a drynefs  and  irritation  in  the  throat 
and  ftomach. 

This  water  has  not  hitherto  been  much  . 
drank.  Its  medicinal  virtues  are  therefore' 

little  known  or  underllood. It  may  be  de- 

ferving  of  notice,  that  at  the  diftance  of  a few 
yards  from  it  there  is  alfo  a chc^lybeate  fpring. 

Wirkfworth  fpring. 

« 

At  a fmall  diftance  from  the  town,  and  near 
the  road  leading  to  Alhborne  is  a fpring,  which 
contains  both  fulphur  and  iron.  But  the 
quantity  of  each  is  very  inconliderable.  It  is 
faid  to  be  alfo  impregnated  with  a purging  fait 
and  to  operate  by  flools. 

• 

CHALYBEATE  WATERS. 

It  has  been  difcovered  by  M.  de  Morveau 
and  is  now  generally  allowed  by  the  beft  che- 
mifts,  that  waters  of  this  clafs  contain  iron  dif- 
folved,  and  fufpended  by  fixed  air,  or  vitriolic 
acid.  Perhaps  in  fome  inftances  both  thefe 
agents  may  be  employed.  It  is  found,  that 
thofex  waters,  in  which  fixed  air  is  the  men- 
ftruum,  upon  being  boiled  immediately  lofe 
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this  principle,  and  the  iron  is  precipitated  in 
the  form  of  a brown  powder.  Whereas,  if 
this  metal  is  held  in  the  water  by  vitriolic  acid, 
the  mofi;  intenfe  heat  cannot  feparate  thern 
from^each  other.  They  will  continue  united, 
till  the  water  is  entirely  .evaporated,  and,  if 
mixed  in  a juft  proportion,  a true  cryftal  of  cop- 
peras will  be  produced.  The  reafon,  why  I 
apprehend,  that  in  fome  waters  the  iron  is  dif- 
folved  by  both  fixed  air  and  vitriolic  acid,  is 
that  tne  mineralizing  principle  is  not  in  every 
inftance  expelled  with  the  lame  degree  of  eafe. 
Sometimes  a very  gentle  heat,  applied  for  a 
ftiort  time,  will  be  fufficient  to  produce  this 
effeeft.  I have  allb  found  it  necefiary  fometimes 
to  continue  the  water  a confiderable  time  upon 
a very  hot  fire,  before  galls  loft  their  power  of 
changing  its  colour. 

Befides  iron  thefe  waters  are  faid  ufually  to 
contain  fea  fait,  the  foffil  alkali,  a pprging  fait 
and  fometimes  other  mineral  fubftances.  ' 

Chalybeate  waters  are  laid  to  be  the  moft 
uleful,  and  beneficial  to  health  of  any  of  the 
mineral  waters.  ‘But  this  afiertion  muft  be 
underftood  in  a reftrained  fenfe.  It  cannot 
with  propriety  be  extended  to  thofe  waters, 
which  contain  iron  held  in  folution  by  vitriolic 
acid.  Fdr  their  ufefulnefs  and  innocence  rpiift 
he  greatly  affefted,  if  not  entirely  deftroyed  by 
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fuch  an  ingredient.  Accordingly  thof:  waters 
are  juftly  efteemed  the  moft  valuable,  which 
part  wdth  their  menftruum  in  the  moft  quick 
and  eafy  manner, 

• Waters  of  this  clafs  are  faid  to  encreafe  the 
tone  of  the  fibres,  quicken  the  circulation, 
and  reftore-  a proper  confiftence  to  the  blood, 
when  in  a too  thin  and  watery  ftate ; and  on 
thefe  accounts  they  muft  ftrengthen  and  invi- 
gorate the  whole  frame.  That  they  will  pro- 
duce thefe  falutary  effects  may  be  inferred  from 
the  tonic  and  ftimulating  powers  of  the  two 
principal  ingredients,  with  which  the  water  is 
impregnated.  It  may  therefore  be  expedled,  * 
that  they  will  be  found  ufeful  in  moft  diforders 
arifing  from  w'eaknefs,  and  in  fpafmodic  af- 
fedtions  owing  to  too  great  irritability  and  re- 
laxation of  the  nervous  fyftem.  They  are  alfo 
recommended  in  hyfteric  and  hypochondriacal 
diforders,  in  lofs  of  appetite  and  digeftion,  and 
in  a variety  of  other  complaints. 

In  ufmg  chalybeate  waters  fome  degree  of 
caution  is  neceflary  to  fecure  their  beneficial 
influence.  Coftivenefs  fhould  be  avoided  and 
gentle  exercife  ufed.  Acids,  tea,  and  all 
aftringent  fubftances,  which  decompofe  thefe 
, waters,  fhould  not  be  taken  immediately  before 
or  after  drinking  them.  It  is  alfo  advifeable, 

to 
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to  begin  with  a fmall  quantity  or  to  dilute  the 
water  with  milk.  If  it  be  too  cold  for  the 
llomach,  a little  warm  water  may  be  added. 

There  is  no  kind  of  mineral  water  in'D'rbv- 
fliire  found  in  fo  great  number,  as  thofe  of  a 
chalybeate  nature.  Nor  will  it  appear  difficult 
to  account  for  this  fadt,  when  it  is  recolledled 
thro’  what  a large  extent  of  country  iron  ore 
and  lhale  are  met  with.  Being  thus  numerous, 
I fhall  take  notice  of  a few  only,  which  are  in 
the  greatefl;  repute. 

Chalybeate  water  at  ^larndon. 

The  mofi  celebrated  chalybeate  water  in  this 
county,  with  which  I am  acquainted,  is  fitu- 
ated  at  Quarndon  about  two  miles  diftant  from 
Derby.  Dr.  Short  fays,  that  a pint  contains 
a grain  of  fixed  fait,  and  that  two  gallons, 
when  evaporated,  left  half  a dram  of  a light 
coloured  fediment,  half  of  which  was  nitrous 
earth. 

I found,  that  with  gall  fhavings  Quarndon 
water  w’as  turned  to  a very  deep  purple,  ap- 
proaching nearly  to  a black,  and  that,  upon 
adding  a few  drops  of  the  Pruffian  lixivium, 
about  I of  the  mixture  in  the  higher  part  of 
the  glafs  became  a fine  light  blue,  and  the  re- 
mainder at  the  bottom  was  changed  to  a deep 
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green  colour.  The  fixed  air,  by  which  the 
iron  is  held  in  folution,  may,  in  a few  minutes, 
be  fet  at  liberty  with  a moderate  degree  of  heat. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  is  about  49 i 
degrees. 

This  Water,  when  taken  in  fufficient  quantity, 
is  found  by  fome  to  be  purgative.  However, 
if  it  be  drank  by  others  without  ufing  exercife, 
it  does  not  pafs  the  ftomach  with  eafe. 

Perfons  of  a weak  and  relaxed  habit  have 
been  much  benefited  by  the  ufe  of  this  water. 
After  drinking  it  a few  days  they  have  found 
their  fpirits  and  ftrength  return  in  a furprifing 
manner,  and  in  the  fpace  of  a month  a cure 
has  been  entirely  effedied. 

The  chalybeate  fpring  at  Quarndon  is  a good 
deal  frequented  eveiy  fummer.  It  is  drank 
not  only  by  thofe,  who  take  lodgings  in  the 
village  for  that  purpofe,  but  fometimes  alfo  by 
the  company,  who  refort  to  Kedlefton,  which 
is  only  about  half  a mil?  diftant  from  hence. ^ 

Chalybeate  fpring  at  Buxton. 

At  the  diftance  of  about  1 50  yards  from  the 
warm  fpring  at  Buxton,  there  is  a chalybeate 
water,  which  bears  a great  refemblance  to  that  » 
at  Quarndon.  The  chief  circumftance,  in 
which  it  differs  from  it,  is,  that  when  heated 
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it  retciins  its  fixed  air  rather  longer,  and  when 
drank,  has  a more  rough  and  irony  tafte. 
Dr.  Pearlbn  fays,  that  it  contains  iron  difiblved 
in  vitriolic  acid,  hilt  does  not  mention  by  what ' 
means  he  difcovered  this  to  be  the  menftruum. 

I am  apprehenfive,  that  there  is  reafon  to  fuf- 
pecl  his  accuracy  in  this  infiance.  For,  after 
boiling  a linall  quantity  of  this  water  with  an 
intenfe  heat  about  five  minutes,  I found,  that 
gall  fiiavings  were  incapable  of  producing  any 
change  in  its  colour.  I mean  not  however  to 
deny  the  prefence  of  a very  fmall  quantity  of 
vitriol.  If  it  did  not  contain  a certain  propor- 
tion of  this  acid,  I imagine  a more  gentle  heat 
would  be  fufficient  to  precipitate  the  iron,  than 
I found  necefiiiry  for  this  purpofe.  The  water 
was  expofed  to  a hot  and  clear  funfiiine  for  8 
or  I o hours,  and  yet  at  the  end  of  that  time 
gall  fhavings  turned  it  to  a very  deep  purple. 
From  this  circumfiance  it  feems  alfo  probable, 
that  it  contains  fome  mineralizing  principle 
befides  fixed  air. 

Dr.  Pearfoii  fays,  that  the  heat  of  this  water 
is  from  52  to  55  degrees,  ' ^ 

Chalybeate  fp rings  at  Morky  and  Whittington, 

In  an  enclofure,  near  the  houfe  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Wilmot,  is  a chalybeate  water,  which, 
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from  the  tefts  I employed  in  the  two  foregoing 
inftances,  appears  to  contain  • about  the  fame 
quantity  of  iron  as  thofe,  fituated  at  Quarndon 
and  Buxton.  The  refpedt,  in  which  it  moft 
materially  differs  from  them  is,  that  it  parts 
more  freely  with  the  fixed  air,  with  which  it 
is  impregnated.  M.  de  Fourcroy  obferves  that 
in  fome  chalybeate  waters  the  iron,  and  in 
fome  the  fixed  air  exceeds  the  other.  From 
the  brifk  acidulous  tafle  of  that  at  Morley  in 
particular,  I fhould  apprehend,  that  it  contains 
the  latter  proportion. 

There  is  a chalybeate  water  at  Whittington 
alfo,  in  a farm  occupied  by  Mr.  Lalouell,  which 
appears  to  be  pofTeffed  of  nearly  the  famie  degree 
of  ftrength  with  that  fituated  at  Morley. 

Chalybeate  fpring  at  Chejierjield, 

The  chalybeate  fpring  at  Chefterfield  -is 
much  weaker  than  any  of  thofe,  which  I have 
mentioned.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the 
faintnefs  of  the  colour,  which  it  flrikes  with 
galls.  Upon  adding  a few  drops  of  Pruffian 
lixivium  to  a glafs  • of  this  water,  one  half  of 
the  quantity  was  changed  to  a fine  blue,  and 
the  other  to  a deep  green  colour.  . 

I have  been  informed,  that,  when  drank  in 
fufficient  quantity,  it  is  purgative,  and  that  it 
has  been  found  ufeful  in  diforders,  arifing  from 
weaknefs  and  relaxation.  ‘Tibjhelf 
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libjhelf fpring. 

The  chalybeate  water  at  Tiblhelf  does  not 
appear  to  be  materially  different  from  that, 
which  was  laft  mentioned.-  About  a century 
ago  it  was  much  valued,  and  drank  throughout 
the  fummer  feafom  But  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  now  in  any  repute. 

Diiffield  and  Bradley  fp rings. 

About  a quarter  of  a mile  from  Duffield,  and 
in  an  enclofure  near  the  turnpike  road  leading 
to  Derby,  there  is  another  fpring  apparently  of 
the  fame  impregnation  and  quality  with  the 
two  preceding. 

At  Bradley,  near  the  houfe  of  Hugo  Mey- 
nell,  Efq.  there  is  alfo  a chalybeate  water, 
which  bears  fo  great  refemblance  to  the  three 
laft,  which  I have  mentioned,  that  by  the  tefts 
I have  employed  to  afeertain  the  fubflances, 
which  they  contain,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
difeern  any  difference  among  them. 

Befides  the  chalybeate  fprings,  which  I have 
now  pointed  out,  I am  fenfible,  there  are  many 
more  fituated  in  various  other  parts  of  Derby- 
fliire.  But  all  thofe,  which  are  in  much  pub- 
lic repute,  I believe,  may  be  found  in  the  ac- 
count, which  has  now  been  given. 

R3 
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Martial  vitriolic  Jpring  at  Heage^ 

, I have  heard  of  only  one  fpring  of  this  kind 
' in  Derbyfhire.  It  is  fituated  in  the  liberty  of 
Heage,  near  the  road  lying  betwixt  Crich  and 
Beiper,  and  at  about  a middle  diftance  from 
, both  places.  The  water  affords  very  firong 
and  decifive  evidence  of  being  impregnated 
with  both  iron  and  vitriol.  It  has  a four, 
aulfere  tafle.  With  galls  it  becomes  almoft 
as  black  as  ink.  Pruffian  lixivium  changes  it 
into  a deep  blue ; fyriip  of  violets  turns  it  to 
an  olive  green,  and  upon  adding  the  fixed  ve- 
getable alkali  a nifty  precipitate  appears  at  the 
bottom  of  the^  glafs.  By  evaporating  a few 
pints  of  this  water  a refiduum  of  the  fame  red- 
difh  brown  colour,  and  of  an  acid  tafte  was 
obtained.  But  no  cryftals  of  copperas  could 
be  perceived  to  form  during  the  evaporation. 
Perhaps  this  effedt  might  be  prevented  by  the 
fixed  air,  which  it  moft  probably  contains. 
For  this  fluid  being  expelled  by  the  heat,  the 
iron,  which  is  diftblved  and  fufpertded  by  it, 
would  be  precipitated,  and  occafion  that  rufty 
appearance,  which  was  obfervable  in  the  refi- 
duum,  and  conceal  the  cryftals,  if  any.  were 

formed.  That  this  water  does  contain  fixed 

• \ 

air 
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Alt  may  be  inferred  froiti  the  numbef  of  air 
bubbles,  which  may  be  feen  in  it,  when  it  is 
hrlb  poured  into  a glafs  at  the  fpring. 

Another  circumftance,  which  tends  to  con- 
firm this  opinion,  is,  that  when  tightly  enclofed 
in  a bottle  or  cailc,  it  will  with  a flight  degree 
of  agitation  break  it,  an  effed:  which  is  mofl; 
probably  owing  to  the  effort  of  this  fluid  to 
make  its  efcape. 

The  mineral  water  at  Heage  is  fituated  in  a 
black  boggy  foil.  It  was  difcovered  about  20  ’ 
years  ago  by  a labouring  man,  who  was  em- 
ployed in  forming  a fough,  with  a view  of 
draining  the  ground  in  its  neighbourhood.  He 
had  been  a long  time  troubled  with  an  ulcer- 
ous diforder  in  one  of  his  legs,  but  found, 
during  the  profecution  of  his  undertaking,  it 
gradually  difappeared>  and  that>  by  the  time  it 
was  finifhed,  a cure  was  entirely  effedled.  This 
circumffance  led  him  to  fufped;,  that  the  water 
was  poffeffed  of  fome  medicinal  virtues,  and 
upon  examination  he  perceived  the  vitriolic 
taffe,  by  which  it  is  diftinguiffied. 

The  beneficial  efficacy  of  Heage  water  has 
likewife  been  experienced  in  a few  other  cafes. 
It  has  been  found  ufeful  in  flopping  inward 
bleeding-,  and  when  applied  outwardly,  I am 
informed,  it  has  this  effedt  as  foon  and  com- 
pletely, as  extradt  of  Saturn.  It  is  good  for 

faflen- 
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faftening  the  teeth,  and  for  healing  fore  and 
inflamed  eyes.  But  its  falutary  virtues  are  faid 
to  be  mofl  confpicuous,  and  certain  in  ulcerous 
diforders . However  it  is  faid  that  in  all  external 
applications  it  fhould  be  ufed  with  great  caution. 
For  in  a cafe  of  this  kind  a paralytic  ftroke  in 
the  difeafed  part  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the 
confequence  of  too  fuddenly  drying  up  the 
humour. 

Salt  fprlng  at  Edlntree  near  Hope, 

M.  de  Fourcroy  fays,  that  faline  waters 
contain  befides  common  fait,  fometimes  two  or 
three  different  forts.  He  thinks,  that  fait  with 
the  bafe  of  magnefia  is  a more  common  ingre- 
dient in  them,  than  is  at  prefent  imagined. 

I have  heard  of  only  one  fait  fpring  in  Derby- 
Ihire.  It  is  fituated  in  the  high  Peak,  betwixt 
the  villages  of  Hope  and  Bradwell,  and  near  a 
rock  called  Edintree.  I have  not  feen  it  myfelf, 
though  I took  fome  pains  to  difcover  it,  but 
am  credibly  informed,  that  the  impregnation 
is  confiderably  ftrong.  It  is  faid  to  be  ufeful 
in  ulcerous,  and  fcorbutic  complaints. 


Interjjilttlng  fprlngs. 

Befides  medicinal,  there  are  a few  other 
fprings  in  Derbyfliire,  which,  on  account  of 

fome 
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fome  fingular  and  extraordinary  circumftances, 
with  which  they  are  attended,  feem  entitled  to 
fome  degree  of  notice. 

One. of  thefe  fprings  is  fituated  on  the  weft 
fide  of  Peak  foreft  and  about  half  a mile  diftant 
from  Sparrow  Pits.  It  is  called  Barmour 
ebbing  and  flowing  well.  The  motion  of  the 
water,  from  which  it  has  received  its  name  is 
not  regular,  but  entirely  depends  upon  the 
quantity  of  rain,  which  falls  at  various  feafons 
of  the  year.  In  long  and  continued  dry  weather, 
it  has  fometimes  ceafed  to  flow  during  the  fpace 
of  three  weeks  or  a month ; I was  informed  at 
the  farm  houfe  near  the  fpring,  that  in  the 
courfe  of  the  laft  thirty  years  two  inftances  of 
this  kind  had  occurred.  At  the  time  I faw  it, 
which  was  in  a wet  feafon,  the  interval  betwixt 
ebbing  and  flowing  was  about  five  minutes. 

The  well  is  fituated  at  the  foot  ofafteep 
hill  which  rifes  to  the  height  of  80  or  100  feet. 
In  this  a fmall  gurgling  noife  is  heard  ata  diftance 
a few  moments  before  the  water  makes  its  ap- 
pearance. It  then  flows  out  at  feveral  different 
places,  and  forms  a ftream  nearly  large  enough 
to  turn  the  overfhot  wheel  of  a corn  mill. 

The  hill,  from  w^hich  the  water  proceeds, 

is  compofed  of  limeftone,  and  perhaps  this 

circumftance  may  have  fome  influence  upon 

its  temperature,  wlftch  is  faid  to  be  warmer 
^ than 
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than  that  of  common  fprings.  It  is  founds 
that  in  the  fevereft  weather  it  is  never  frozen, 
and  that  a fteam  always  rifes  from  it  at  fuch 
feafons. 

There  feems  to  be  only  one  fa tisfadtory  way 
of  accounting  for  the  irregular  flowing  of  this  ’ 
' fpring.  If  we  confider  it  as  a natural  fyphon 
in  the  earth,  we  lliall  be  able  to  explain  mod 
of  the  phaenomena,  with  which  it  is  attended. 
Thofe,  who  underdand  the  principles  upon 
which  this  indrument  adls,  and  confider  the 
internal  dru(dure  of  the  earth  in  this  part  of  the 
county,  w'ill  find  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
the  various  motions  obfervable  in  refpedt  to  the 
flowing  of  this  water.  Nor  would  it  be  eafy 
to  add  any  thing  to  render  fuch  a matter  more 
clear  and  intelligible. 

There  was  formerly  a fpring  of  this  kind  at 
Tidefwell  likewife.  But  it  has  now  entirely 
ceafed  to  flow,  and  the  place,  where  the  well 
was  fituated,  is  fcarcely  known.  It  appears 
from  the  philofophical  tranfadlions  that  in  the 
year  1729  it  was  vifited  by  Mr.  J.  Martyn, 
who  obferves,  that  the  ebbing  and  flowing  well 
was  at  that  time  far  from  being  regular.  He 
adds,  that  it  was  feldom  feen  by  the  neighbours 
themfelves,  and  that  for  his  own  part  he  waited 
a good  while  at  it  to  no  purpofe.  Upon  enquiry 
I found,  that  it  is  now  very  imperfectly  remem- 
bered 
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bered  by  any  pcrfon;  but  I was  informed, 
that  the  well,  which  is  now  clofed  up,  might 
be  eafily  reftored  to  its  ancient  ftate. 

At  Chelmorton,  a village  iituated  about  three 
miles  fouth  eaft  of  Buxton,  there  is  a fpring, 
attended  with  a different  circumftance,  which 
has  been  eonfidered  by  fome  as  very  fingular. 
The  water  which  rifes  out  of  the  ground  at  the 
Iiead  of  the  village,  appears  at  firft  in  a very 
confiderable  ftream,  but,  as  it  proceeds,  gradually 
diminifhes,  till  at  length  it  is  entirely  funk  into 
the  earth.  Formerly  it  ran  the  whole  length 
of  the  ftreet,  and  in  its  courfe  fupplied  the 
wants  of  ail  the  inhabitants.  But  fince  the 
very  fevere  froft  in  the  year  1 74®  reached 
only  about  half  that  diftance  from  its  fource, 
tho’  I believe,  the  body  of  water,  when  it  rifes 
out  of  the  earth,  is  the  fame  now  as  it  was, 
before  that  event  took  place. 

Whoever  pays  a proper  degree  of  attention 
to  the  ground,  over  ■which  this  water  flows 
will  find  no  great  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
the  fadt,  which  has  now  been  related.  The 
foil  appears  to  be  a light  calcareous  earth,  thro 
which  moifture  will  eafily  pafs : and,  as  this 
part  of  the  country  abounds  with  chafms  or 
fiffures,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  courfe 

of  the  If  ream  may  lie  over  one  of  tliefe  openings, 

which 
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which  will  readily  receive  the  water,  after  it 
has  paffed  thro’  the  foil,  with  which  it  is 
covered. 

T o the  foregoing  account  of  the  mineral  and 
other  remarkable  fprings  in  Derbylhire  I lhall 
fubjoin  a few  obfervations  on  the  more  common 
ones,  which  are  found  in  a pretty  large  diftridt 
in  the  county. 

Ingenious  theories  have  been  formed  with  a 
view  of  accounting  for  the  origin  of  fprings  in 
general.  But  I have  not  met  with  any,  which 
have  appeared  to  me  quite  fatisfadlory.  If 
fpeculations  on  this  fubjeft  feem  only  plaufible, 
perhaps  this  is  all,  which  can  be  reafonably 
expedled.  However,  tho’  we  may  be  unable 
to  inveftigate  the  primary  caufe  of  fprings  of 
water,  yet  the  fecondary  is  not  fo  much  hidden 
from  our  view.  At  leaf!  in  fome  particular 
fituations,  it' may,  I think,  be  difcovered  with 
clearnefs  and  certainty. 

^ When  I defcribed  the  ftrata,  of  which  the 
earth  is  compofed  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
where  coal  is  found,  I obferved,  that  they  were 
frequently  interfedled  by  thick  walls  of  clay. 
Now,  whenever  thefe  occur,  it  is  manifeft, 
that  the  currents  of  water,  which  pafs  between 
the  ftrata,  will  be  ftopt  in  their  courfe,  and 
be  forced  up  thro’  the  fiffures  to  the  furface 

of 
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of  the  gvound.  Accordingly  it  is  found,  that 
when  the  faults  are  pierced  thro’  near  a fpring, 
it  immediately  dilappears,  and  is  totally  loft. 

The  fadt,  which  I have  now  mentioned  as 
ferving  to  explain  the  fecondary  caufe  of  fprings 
of  water  in  fome  particular  fituations,  may  per- 
haps throw  fome  degree  of  light  upon  them  in 
other  places  alfo.  It  feems  not  improbable, 
that  obftrudions  of  a different  kind  ‘may  have 
the  fame  effedt  upon  the  fubterraneous  ftreams, 
v/hich  are  met  with  in  almoft  every  part  of  the 
globe,  and  that  one  chief  reafon  why  fprings 
are  more  abundant  in  fome  fituations,  than  in 
other,  is,  that  thefe  obftrudlions  are  here  more 
numerous. 

Having  finifhed  the  obfervations,  which  I 
have  been  able  co  make  and  colledt,  in  relpedt 
to  the  medicinal,  and  other  fprings  in  Derby- 
fhire,  I fliall  now  fubjoin  a letter  on  the  fame 
fubjedt  with  which  Dr.  Darwin  has  been  fo 
obliging,  as  to  favour  me.  The  refpedable 
name  of  the  writer,  I am  perfuaded,  will  be 
fufficient  to  excite  the  curiofity  and  attentwu' 
of  the  public,  and  from  the  novelty  and  in- 
genuity, which  appear  in  fome  of  the  remarks, 
it  may  be  prefumed,  that  they  will  not  be  dif- 
appointed  in  their  expectations. 


Derby, 


Medicmal  ivaters. 


Derby,  Feb.  5,  1788. 

Dear  Sir, 

In  compliance  with  your  requeft  I fend  you 
on  paper,  what  has  occur'd  to  me  about  the 
natural  hiftory  of  the  Buxton  and  Matlock 
waters. 

Several  philofophers  have  fuppofed,  that  the 
warm  fprings  of  this  country  acquire  their  heat 
from  the  chemical  decompofition  of  pyrites; 
and  it  was  affirmed  by  the  late  Mr.  Tiffington, 
which  has  been  lately  cited  in  an  ingenious 
work  of  Mr.  Kirwan  on  mineralogy,  that  the 
warm  water  about  Matlock  ow’d  its  heat  to  the 
blue  marie,  which  is  mixed  with  pyrites,  and 
is  found  in  thin  ftrata  above  and  below  the 
beds  of  lava  or  toadftone ; for  an  account  of 
which  fee  Mr,  Whitehurfl’s  valuable  book  on 
the  theory  of  the  earth.  But  it  has  lince  been 
oblerved,  that  tho’  warm  w'ater  was  found  fome- 
times  in  thefe  beds  of  Pyrites  and  marie ; yet 
that  no  fmell  or  tafte  then  attended  it ; which 
mull:  have  occur’d,  if  the  pyrites  had  been  in 
a ftate  of  decompofition.  And  fecondly  that 
cold  water  w^as  found  in  thefe  beds  oftener 
than  warm. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  another  opinion 
appear  to  me  to  be  much  more  conclulive,  viz. 
that 'the  water  of  thefe  fprings  is  raifed  in  va- 
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pour  by  fub  terraneous  fires  deep  in  the  earth  j and 
that  this  vapour  is  condenfed  under  the  furface 
ot  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fprings. 

1 . The  heat  of  thefe  fprings  has  been  in- 
variable perhaps  for  many  centuries,  certainly 
as  long  as  we  have  had  good  thermometers ; 
which  Ihews  that  the  w^ater,  which  they  arife 
from,  is  in  a boiling  ftate  in  Ibme  part  of  the 
earth.  For  as  boiling  water  acquires  a certain 
degree  of  heat,  viz.  212,  the  fiieam  which 
arifes  from  it,  (where  it  is  not  confined,)  mufi: 
always  be  of  that  degree  of  heat.  Now  the 
internal  parts  of  the  earth,  a few  feet  be- 
low the  furface,  being  always  both  in  winter 
and  fuminer  of  48  degrees  of  heat ; it  fol- 
lows, that  if  the  fteam  of  water,  after  it  is 
condenfed,  flows  through  a given  difiance  of 
the  cold  earth ; it  will  become  cool’d  from 
212  to  fome  degree  of  heat  above  48,  propor- 
tional to  the  diftance  between  the  mountain, 
in  which  it  is  condenfed,  and  the  place  of  its 
exit.  And  thus  may  for  many  ages  preferve  an 
uniformity  of  the  degree  of  heat;  which  could 
not  happen  if  it  was  produced  by  chemical  com- 
bi nations  of materials  near  the  furface  of  the  earth . 

2.  In  the  very  dry  fummer  of  1780,  when 
all  the  cold  fprings  in  this  part  of  the  country 
cither  totally  ceafed,  or  were  much  diminifhed ; 
1 was  well  inform’d  on  the  fpot  both  at  Mat- 
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lock  and  Buxton,  that  the  warm  fp rings  had 
fufFer’d  no  obfervable  decreafe  of  their  water. 
Whence  I conclude,  that  the  fources  of  thefe 
wari^i  fprings  were  at  a much  greater  depth 
beneath  the  furface  of  the  earth  than  the  cold 
ones : and  that  on  that  acconnt  the  water  muft 
firft  have  been  raifed  in  the  form  of  fteam  from 
thofe  greater  depths. 

Another  circumftance  fhews,  that  the  fource 
of  many  of  thefe  waters  is  fituated  beneath  the 
origin  of  the  cold  fprings ; even  after  the  fteam, 
which  produces  them,  is  condenfed  into  water; 
which  is  that  their  heat  continues  always  the 
fame  both  in  winter  and  fummer,  in  wet  fea- 
fons  and  in  dry,  which  evinces,  that  no  cold 
water  from  the  dews,  or  fprings  in  confequence 
of  them,  is  mix’d  with  thefe  fources  of  warm 
water. 

Indeed  one  of  the  fprings  at  Matlock  had 
much  common  cold  water  mix’d  with  it,  lower 
down  in  its  courfe  towards  the  Derwent,  which 
occafioned  it  to  be  negledted ; till  a miner> 
Mr.  Mather,  propofed  laft  year  to  Mr.  Simpfon, 
the  proprietor,  an  ingenious  devife  to  feparate 
them ; which  was  by  fixing  pipes  into  the 
mouth  of  the  fpring  to  raife  the  hot  water, 
before  its  exit,  above  the  place,  where  the  cold 
fprings  enter  into  it ; and  thus  to  pufti  back 
the  cold  water  into  arl  old  mine-fough,  where 

it 
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it  was  faid  formerly  to  difeharge  itfelf;  and 
thus  by  loofing  a part  of  the  warm  water,  to 
p refer ve  the  remainder  unmix’d  j which  I be- 
lieve has  fo  far  fucceeded. 

3.  The  rocks  of  limeftone  in  all  this  part 
of  the  country  abound  with  perpendicular 
clefts,  in  which  are  found  the  ores  of  zinc, 
lead,  and  copper.  And  it  is  hence  probable, 
that  not  only  the  fleam  of  water  at  prefent, 
(which  produces  thefe  warm  fp rings,)  but 
that  thofe  metals  themfelves,  and  the  fluor  or 
baro-felenite,  which  attends  them,  have  in 
for7ner  ages  been  raifed  into  thofe  perpendicular 
clefts  by  the  great  fubterraneous  fires,  which 
raifed  the  continents  and  iflands  from  the  pri- 
meval ocean. 

4.  The  exiflence  of  central  fires  In  the  earth 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  world  is  demonflrated 
by  the  elevation  of  the  folid  parts  of  the  globe 
above  the  ocean ; and  the  fliatter’d  condition 
of  its  flrata ; with  the  immenfe  maffes  of  lava 
then  produced ; which  go  under  the  names  of 
toadflone,  bafaltes,  moor-flone,  porhpory, 
and  granite,  as  are  fb  well  explain  d in  Mr. 
Whitehurfl’s,  and  in  Dr.  Hutton’s  theories  of 
the  earth.  The  prefent  exiflence  of  central 
fires  feems  probable  from  the  many  volcanoes, 
which  are  fpiracula,  or  chimneys,  belonging 
to  thofe  great  fires ; and  it  is  probable,  that  by 
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the  efcape  of  elaftic  vapours  from  thefe  is  owing 
the  fmall  extent  of  modern  earthquakes,  com- 
pared with  thofe  of  remote  antiquity,  of  which 
the  vertiges  remain  all  over  the  globe.  Another 
argument  for  the  prefent  exiftence  of  immenfe 
fubterraneous  fires,  is  that  the  great  earthquake 
at  Lifbon  produced  undulations  on  the  lakes  of 
Scotland ; and  was  felt  in  the  mines  of  Derby- 
ihire:  (Philof.  Tranfact.)  which  could  not 
eafily  happen,  but  by  -a  percufiion  on  one  fide 
of  a confined  fluid  lava ; which  would  be  pro- 
pagated to  the  other,  as  jfiriking  the  gentlefl: 
blow  on  one  fide  of  a bladder  diflended  with 
water  is  felt  by  the  hand  placed  on  the  other 
fide.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  in  fome 
mines,  the  deeper  you  dcfcend  the  warmer  you 
perceive  them.  Morinus  in  a tradt  de  locis 
fubterraneis,  p.  131.  fays,  that  in  fome  mines 
of  Hungary,  which  are  500  cubits  deep,  the 
heat  becomes  troublefome,  when  the  miners 
get  below  480  feet  of  depth.  And  Monf.  De 
Luc,  on  going  1359  feet  perpendicular  into  the 
mines  of  Hartz  on  July  5,  1778,  on  a very  fine 
day,  found  the  air  at  the  bottom  a little  warmer 
than  at  the  top  of  the  lhaft.  (PhiL  Tranf.) 

5.  Becaufe  there  are  fprings  of  hot  water  in 
all  countries,  where  open  volcanoes  evidently 
exifl: : whence  from  analogy  we  may  conclude 
the  hot  fprings  in  countries  where  open  volca/- 
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hoGS  hs-VC  cxiflcd,  but  urc  now  not  open,  arc 
owing  to  tlic  fame  caule  a^fting  in  a Icfs  power- 
ful manner* 

6.  Add  to  this  j that  if  thofe  waters  had  been 
heated  by  the  chemical  decompolition  of  py- 
rites, fome  of  them  at  leaft  would  probably 
have  retain'd  a ftrong  chalybeate  tafte,  or  ful- 
phureous  fmell : or  that  they  would  all  of  them 
have  been  impregnated  with  fome  fimilar  ma- 
terial; which  on' the  chemical  analyfes  of  thefe 
v/aters-of  Buxton,  and  Matlock  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  fad:. 

y.  I come  now  to  another  circumftance, 
which  very  much  corroborates  the  above' 
theory  of  the  produdion  of  thefe  fpririgs  from 
the  fleam  raifed  from  deep  fubterraneous  fires, 
and  not  from  the  decompofitiefn  of  pyrites. 
The  llrata  of  the  earth  in  this  part  of  Derby- 
fhire  confifl  of  beds  of  limellone  and  of  lava 
(or  toadflone)  which  lie  reciprocally  one  upon 
the  other ; in  many  parts  of  the  country,  there 
are  three  beds  of  each,  which  are  many  yards 
thick.  See  Whitehurfl’s  theory  of  the  earth. 
Now  if  we  fuppofe  the  fleam  rifing  from  fub- 
terraneous  fires  to  be  owing  partly  to  water 
(lowly  fubfiding  upon  thofe  fires,  and  to  lime- 
flone  gradually  calcined  by  them ; it  mufl  hap- 
pen, that  the  fleam  rifing  through  the  perpen- 
dicular clefts  in  the  fupercumbent  rocks  mufl 
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be  replete  with  calcareous  gas,  (or  fix’d  air  j) 
with  fome  phlogifticated  air. 

Dr.  Priestly  from  5 ounces  of  lime- 
ftone  obtain’d  1160  ounce-meafures  of  air, 
nine  tenths  of  which  was  fix’d  air,  and  the 
other  tenth  phlogifticated  air.  From  4 ounces 
of  white  fpar  he  obtain’d  830  ounce-meafures 
of  air,  the  firft  portion  of  which  had  but  one 
fourth  of  fix’d  air  j which  however  varied  in 
the  courfe  of  the  experiment,  being  once  three 
fourths,  then  one  half,  then  one  third  of  fix’d 
air.  Vol.  6.  p.  226. 

If  this  fleam  fo  impregnated  be  condenfed  in 
limeflone  flrata,  the  fix’d  air  in  this  hot  fleam 
will  fupcr-faturate  itfelf  again  with  calcareous 
earth.  Now  this  is  what  precifely  happens  to 
the  waters  at  Matlock,  which  are  replete  with 
calcareous  particles  ^ as  appears  by  the  copious 
depofition  of  tupha,  or  calcareous  incruflations, 
along  the  channels  in  which  they  flow.  For  in 
general  it  happens,  that  fprings  of  water  wear 
themfelves  valleys  from  their  fources,  as  is  done 
by  the  water  at  Buxton  ^ but  thofe  fprings  at 
Matlock  have  produced  rocks  and  mountains 
of  a fponge-like  calcareous  flone  between  their 
fountains  and  the  Derwent,  with  which  all  the 
houfes  at  Matlock  are  conflriufled,  and  many 
of  the  flone  fences. 
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It  may  Teem  extraordinary,  that  fix’d  air,,  or 
calcareous  gas,  which  is  known  to  precipitate 
lime  from  water,  Ihould  render  limeftone  more 
foluble  in  water.  This  however  is  evinced  by 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  Cavendifh,  who  added 
to  lime-water,  which  had  been  render’d  turbid 
by  means  of  calcareous  gas,  more  of  the  fame 
gas  : which  enabled  the  water  to  rediffolve  the 
precipitated  limeftone.  Which  however  is 
confentaneous  to  other  chemical  phenomena, 
as  one  portion  of  alcali  added  to  a folution  of 
iron  in  an  acid  precipitates  the  iron ; which  is 
rediflblved  by  the  addition  of  a greater  portion 
of  alcali.  Water  by  a large  quantity  of  calca- 
reous gas  will  thus  in  clofe  velTels  fuper-faturate 
itfeif  with  lime ; which  will  gradually  precipi- 
tate in  the  form  of  limeftone,  when  expofed  to 
the  air,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  fuperfluous 
gas. 

In  the  beginning  of  October  1780,  I vvas 
prefent  with  my  friend  Mr.  Edgeworth  at  the 
opening  of  two  of  the  fprings  of  Matlock  about 
200  yards  above  their  ufual  places  of  appear- 
ance. We  found  them  both  at  thefe  new  open- 
ings about  one  degree  of  heat,  or  fomewhat 
more,  warmer  than  at  the  places  of  their  ufual 
exit.  The  upper  one,  which  could  be  heft 
feen,  iffued  from  fome  cracks  or  fiflures  in  the 
upper  furface  of  a bed  of  toadftone,  and  between 
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it  and  the  blue  marie,  which  lies  over  it ; under 
which  marie  it  feems  to  have  been  condenfed^ 
and  thence  to  have  fuper-faturated  itl'elf  with 
calcareous  particles;  I examined  this  marie  by 
means  of  acids,  and  found  it  to  be  calcareous ; 
except  fome  Ihining  bits  of  whitidi  pyrites, 
which  had  no  appearance  of  being  in  a Ifate  of 
decompofition. 

On  the  contrary  the  fteam,  which  produces 
the  water  of  Buxton,  is  probably  condenfed  in 
the  fubftance  of  the  toadftone  or  lava ; and  not 
in  a ftratum  of  marie  or  limeftone^  like  the 
Matlock  water ; and  hence  the  great  difference 
of  their  contents.  As  one  edge  of  thefe  ftrata 
of  limeflone  and  lava,  wherever  there  are 
fprings,  is  always  elevated  higher  than  the 
other;  it  would  be  eafy  by  attending  to  the 
inclination  of  thefe  ftrata  to  difcover,  on  which 
fide  of  the  bath  is  lituated  the  mountain,  in 
which  the  fteam  is  condenfed ; which  probably 
may  not  be  more  than  a mile  or  two  from  the 
eruption  of  the  fprings ; becaufe  in  opening 
the  fprings  at  Matlock  at  a place  about  200 
yards  above  the  wells,  the  water,  (tho’  already 
colledted  into  a kind  of  vein)  was  cool’d  more 
than  a degree ; and  this  cooling  muft  proceed 
much  fafter,  where  the  water  is  diffufely  and 
thinly  fpread  between  two  contiguous  ftrata. 
Aud  further  as  the  progrefs  of  this  water  muft 
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Warm  in  Ibmc  degree  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
beneath  which  it  palTes  after  its  condenfation ; 
add  particularly  at  the  place  of  its  condenfation ; 
It  IS  not  improbable,  but  its  courfe  might  be 
deteded  by  obfervations  made  in  rimy  morn- 
ings, or  when  fnow^has  lain  long  on  the  ground, 
by  the  melting  or  difappearance  of  it  firft  in 
that  part ; or  perhaps  by  the  earlier  vegetation  of 
the  grafs  or  treees-on  thofe  parts  of  the  furface. 
A Mr.  Taylor,  who  once  kept  this  bath,  pro- 
duced early  vegetables  by  conveying  a dream 
of  the  w^arm  water  under  a border  of  his’  gar- 
den. If  this  fource  fhould  ev€r  be  difeover’d 
by  mining,  I fuppofe  the  water  by  being  re- 
ceived nearer  the  place  of  its  devaporation. 
Would  be  found  of  a greater  degree  of  heat 
from  82,  its  prefent  heat,  up  to  212,  or  the 
heat  of  boiling  water. 

I cannot  conclude  this  part  of  the  fubjed 
without  obferving  the  analogy  between  the 
produdion  of  cold  and  of  hot  fprings ; they 
are  both  produced  from  vapour;  that,  w^hich 
produces  cold  fprings,  is  brought  to  the  fum- 
mits  of  mountains  by  the  atmofphere;  and 
being  there  devaporated  Aides  down  between 
the  drata,  which  compofe  the  hill ; and  burd 
out  through  fome  of  thefe  drata  below.  That, 
which  forms  hot  fprings,  is  condenfed  under 
the  fame  drata  of  the  mountains,  over  which 
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Aides  the  cold  water  devaporated  from  the  at- 
mofphere;  in  thefe  refpedls  exadtly  imitating, 
if  large  things  may  be  compared  with  fmall, 
an  old-fafhion’d  alembic,  and  its  fupcrincum- 
bent  refrigeratory.  Without  the  exiflence  of 
' mountains,  or  elevations  of  ground,  neither 
hot  nor  cold  fprings  could  have  exifted ; nor 
indeed  without  their  having  been  lhatter’d  in 
their  elevation ; for  fome  of  the  ftrata  of  the 
earth  being  deficient  at  the  fummits  of  moun- 
tains gives  accefs  to  the  dev/s  to  Hide  between 
the  firfi:  and  fecond ; or  between  the  fecond  and 
third  ftrata ; and,  thus  form  cold  fprings  below. 
And  the  perpendicular  clefts  or  cracks  in  thefe 
mountains  give  accefs  to  the  Iteams  raifed  from 
below  for  the  production  of  warm  fprings. 

The  contents  of  the  waters  of  Buxton  and 
Matlock  much  countenance  the  theory  above 
deliver’d,  for  if  fleam  be  raifed  from  fub terra- 
neous furnaces,  where  limeflone  is  probably  in 
a flate  of  calcination,  much  calcareous  gas  (or 
fix’d  air,)  and  fome  phlogiflicated  air,  would 
arife  with  the  aqueous  fleam  \ thefe  are  found 
in  the  Buxton  water  in  the  loofe  flate  of  bub- 
bles, according  to  the  analyfis  of  DoClor  Pear- 
fon,  and  in  this  the  Buxton  water  refembles  the 
waters  at  Bath  > which  are  faid  by  Dr.  Prieflly 
topoffefs  fimilar  kinds  of  air.  Exp.  v.  2.  p.  223, 
And  as  thefe  airs  feem  to  be  the  principal  in- 
gredients 
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gredients  of  both  thefe  waters,  there  is  reafon 
to  believe,  both  from  this  circumftance,  and 
from  their  fuccefs  in  relieving  fimilar  difeafes, 
that  their  medicinal  powers*  are  very  fimilar. 

At  the  fame  time,  as  the  waters  at  Bath  are 
laid  to  contain  a very  minute  quantity  of  iron, 
thofe  of  Buxton  may  be  better  adapted  to  fome 
inflammatory  habits ; and  as  there  is  a chaly- 
beate  fpring  at  Buxton  near  the  other,  it  would 
be  ealy  occaflonally  to  render  thele  waters  ftill 
more  fimilar  to' thofe  of  Bath  by  adding  a fmall 
portion  of  the  chalybeate  water  to  that  of  Saint 
Ann’s  well  at  the  time  of  drinking  it;  and  thus 
doing  that  by  art  at  Buxton  which  at  Bath  is 

done  by  nature.  > - • r j 

•In  the  Buxton  water  the  fix’d  air  is  found 

in  loofe  bubbles,  becaufe  it  does  not  meet  with  . 
any  calcareous  earth,  or  limeftone  to  combine 
itfclf  with  : in  the  Matlock  water  the  contrary 
occurs ; it  has  no  loofe  air-bubbles,  becaufe 
the  fixable  air  is  combined  with  lime ; and  thus 
this  water  is  replete  with  calcareous  earth  in 
fubtile  folution  ; and  in  this  refpeft,  I fuppofe, 

refembles  the  Briftol  water. 

The  incruftations,  which  are  depofited  from 
thefe  calcareous  or  hardwateis,  weie  once  up 
pofed  to  contribute  to  produce  t e giave  or 
fione  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder ; this  opinion 
particularly  prevail’d  about  half  a centuiy  ago 
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in  Paris ; where  it  was  faid,  that  a certain  dif-* 
tridl  of  that  city,  fupplied  with  water  which 
incrufted  the  pipes,  through  which  it  pafs’d, 
was  much  afflidled  with  the  ftone  in  the  blad- 
der. Mcnf.  Condamine,  an  ingenious  and 
active  philofopher,  on  a minute  inquiry  found 
the  alTertion  to  be  totally  devoid  of  truth. 
Since  that  time  the  waters  of  Carlefbad,  which 
incrufl;  whatever  is  thrown  into  them  like  thofe 
of  Matlock,  have  been  much  frequented  by 
patients  with  gravel  and  ftone,  and  it  is  faid 
with  advantage.  (Philof.  Tranfadl.)  Since  the 
great  light  thrown  on  this  fubjed:  by  the  che- 
mical accuracy  of  Bergman  and  Scheele  (whofe 
premature  deaths  are  a lofs  to  mankind,)  the 
ufe  of  thefe  waters  may  be  better  underllood. 
By  their  experiments  it  appears,  that  the  ftony 
concretions  in  animal  bodies  confift  of  faccha- 
rine  acid  and  air,  and  that  this  acid  has  a greater 
affinity  than  any  other  to  calcareous  earth.  Now 
as  the  faccharine  acid  is  perpetually  generated 
in  the  ftomach  during  the  digeflion  of  our 
aliment  j it  is  probable,  the  falutary  effeds  of 
thefe  calcareous  waters,  fuch  as  Matlock  and 
Briftol,  may  be  owing  to  their  faturating  the 
fuperabundancy  of  this  faccharine  acid  5 and 
that  thus  they  may  prevent  the  tendency  which 
fome  of  our  fluid  fecretions  poflefs,  of  producing 
calculous,  and  perhaps  gouty  and  bilious  con- 
cretions j 
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tretions  j and  prevent  the  increafe  in  fize  of 
tliofe  already  form’d.  On  the  fime  principle 
they  may  tend  to  render  purulent  matter  lefs 
acrimonious ; as  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  ad- 
vantage in  pulmonary  and  fcrophulous  ulcers. 
Certain  I am,  that  the  cold  fprings  alfo,  which 
are  replete  with  calcareous  matter,  as  St.  Alk- 
mund’s  and  other  wells  about  Derby,  arc  falu- 
brious  to  the  drinkers  of  them ; as  the  daily 
experience  of  the  inhabitants  who  ufe  them, 
evinces.  And  I am  acquainted  with  one  per- 
fon,  who  has  drank  of  a cold  fpring  very  much 
loaded  with  this  kind  of  earth  for  his  only  po- 
-tation  for  the  lafl  five  years,  ufing  about  two 
pints  a day  of  it;  and  enjoy’d  a perfect  ftate  of 
health. 

There  is  another  difeafe  in  v/hich  the  w^aters 
of  Matlock  and  of  Briftol  are  celebrated,  the 
diabaetes.  In  this  fo  great  a quantity  of  fugar 
is  generated  by  the  powers  of  digefiion,  that 
the  urine  becomes  loaded  with  fugar.  A pa- 
tient of  this  kind  in  the  infirmary  at  Stafford, 
who  eat  and  drank  about  thrice  the  quantity 
allow’d  to  other  patients,  made  about  16  and 
fometimes  18  pints  of  water  a day;  and  by 
my  defire  fome  of  this  was  evaporated  by  Mr. 
Hughes  of  that  place,  and  produced  about  an 
ounce  of  veiy  coarfe  fugar  from  every  pint  of  the 
water.  An  account  of  this  cafe ; and  a theoiy 
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of  diabaetfis  is  publifhed  in  a pamphlet  on  the 
inverted  motions  of  the  lymphatic  fyifem  and 
a criterion  between  Pus  and  Mucus.”  Cadel, 
London.  In  this  difeafe  therefore  it  is  proba- 
ble the  life  of  thefe  calcareous  waters  is  to  be 
aferibed  to  their  affinity  to  the  faccharine  acid, 
which  in  thofe  cafes  would  feem  to  be  in  great 
abundance. 

So  far  have  I perform’d  my  promife  to  you 
in  writing  down,  what  has  occur’d  to  me  con- 
cerning the  natural  hiftory  of  the  waters  of 
Buxton  and  Matlock : to  enter  minutely  into 
the  medical  hiflory  of  thefe,  and  of  Kedleflion 
water,  and  other  mineral  waters  of  this  county 
would  require  a volume,  and  take  up  much 
more  of  my  time  and  attention  than  I could  at 
prefent  contrive  to  beftow  upon  it.  But  I 
cannot  leave  this  account  of  calcareous  or  hard 
waters  without  adding;  that  I fuppofe,  from 
the  great  affinity  between  calcareous  earth  and 
faccharine  acid,  may  be  explain’d  a circum- 
ftance,  the  theory  of  which  has  never  been  un- 
derftood,  and  therefore  the  fad:  has  generally 
been  doubted ; and  that  is,  that  hard'  waters 
make  ftronger  beer  than  foft  ones.  I appeal 
to  the  Brewers  of  Burton  for  the  fad;,  who 
have  the  foft  water  of  the  Trent  running  on 
one  fide  of  their  Brewhoufes ; and  yet  prefer 
imiverfally  the  hard  or  calcareous  water  fup- 
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plied  by  their  pumps.  I luppofe  there  may  be 
ibme  faccharine  acid  in  the  malt,  (which  is 
npt  all  of  it  equally  perfedily  made  into  fugar 
by  the  vegetable  digeftive  power  of  the  germi^- 
nating  barley,)  which  by  its  attradling  the  cal- 
careous earth  of  hard  waters  may  produce  a 
kind  of  mineral  fugar;  which  like  the  true 
fugar  may  be  convertible  into  fpirit:  fbt  a 
fimilar  purpofe,  I fuppofe,  lime  is  ufed  by  the 
fugar-bakers  in  refining  their  fugars,  tho'  the 
theory  of  its  elfieds  is  unknown  to  them. 

There  are  other  fources  of  water  in  Derby- 
fhire,  which  fhould  be  mention’d.  The  watery 
of  the  Hamps  and  Manifold  fink  into  the  earth 
near  Wetton  mill,  and  rife  again  in  Ham  gar- 
dens. The  fub terraneous  cavities,  in  which 
thefe  ftreams  pafs,  fcem  to  have  been  made  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  world,  (as  well  as  all  the 
other  caverns  of  this  county,  as  Peak-hole, 
Eiden-hole,  Pool’s  hole,  and  Thor’s  houfe 
near  Wetton  mill,)  by  long  regions  of  earth 
rifing  to  let  out  the  confined  vapours  from  con- 
ceal’d volcanoes ; and  opening,  as  it  were, 
their  jaws ; which,  wdien  the  fides  fubfided 
again,  did  not  exa<5lly  fit  each  othei ; and  thus 
left  long  fubterraneous  cavities. 

The  fulphur  waters  of  Kedlefton  are  cele- 
brated for  curing  ihe  fame  difeafes  as  thofe  Oi 

tlarrogate,  but  are  confiderably  weaker;  and 
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may  therefore  be  better  adaplcd  to  feeble  con- 
llitutions.  Thefe  fulphur-wells  abound  with 
marine  fait,  and  contain  fome  epfoin  fait ; to 
which  they  all  of  them  owe  their  purgative 
qualities.  I am  well  inform’d,  that  the  fait 
fprings  in  Chediire,  if  they  are  left  to  reft  a 
few  weeks  without  being  pump’d,  acquire  a 
fim.ilar  fulphureous  fmell ; and  fufpedt,  that 
thefe  fulphur  wells  may  be  cjafs’d  with  pther 
fait  fprings,  of  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  fatura- 
tion;-  but  that  fome  of  their  ingredients  are  in 
a ftate  of  decompofition. 

The  Bifhop  of  Llandaff,  (to  whom  the  pub- 
lic is  fo  much  obliged  for  making  chemiftry 
both  ufeful  and  agreeable)  mentions  in  his  in- 
genious obfervations  on  Harrogate  waters,  that 
one  of  the  fprings  arifes  in  a bed  of  fhale ; fome 
parts  of  which  are  fofter  than  other  parts,  as 
if  in  a ftate  of  decompofition  j about  a mile 
eaftward  of  the  Kedlefton  bath  is  a ftratum  of 
fliale,  which  is  feen  on  the  fides  of  the  hollow 
way  in  Quarndon  town ; and,  where  it  is  there 
expofed  to  the  air,  feems  of  a foft  kind. 
Whence  there  is  reafon  to  fufpedl,  that  the 
water  being  previoufly  impregnated  with  vi- 
triolic acid  from  fhale  may  be  neceftary  to  the 
production  of  thefe  fulphureous  waters.  The 
Kedlefton  water  is  weaker  than  that  of  Harro- 
gate in  refpeCt  to  the  quantity  of  marine  fait  it 
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tains  y I fuppoie  abQut  two  ounces  of  Bay  fait 
added  to  a gallon  of  this  water  renders  it  in 
every  relpedt  as  efficacious  as  the  Harrogate 
water,  in  thofe  difeafes  commonly  term’d 
Icorbutic,  and  in  worm-cales,  particularly 
afcarides. 

At  Heage  there  is  a water,  I am  inform’d, 
with  a very  auftere  tafte,  which  is  worth  in- 
quiry ; as  it  is  probably  either  a chalybeate 
dhfolved  in  vitriolic  acid,  like  that  at  Somer- 
ffiam  near  Cambridge  j or  an  aluminous  water, 
like  that  of  Nevil-Holt  in  Leicefterffiire. 
Thefe  fprings,  which  abound  with  vitriolic 
acid,  fometimes  produce  moraffies,  which  have 
a remarkable  property  of  preferving  fleffi-meat ; 
I have  been  told  there  are  fuch  moraffies  in  the 
wilds  of  the  Peak ; in  which  dead  game,  and 
even  large  pieces  of  mutton  have  been  buried 
one  year,  and  found  nearly  unchanged  the  next. 
In  countries  abounding  with  coals  there  are 
generally  chalybeate  fprings ; of  thefe  thofe, 
which  fooner  loofe  their  iron  when  expofed  to 
the  air,  are  generally  prefer’d  for  medical  pur- 
pofes  i 'of  this  kind  is  that  of  Quarndon  near 
Kedlefton ; in  thefe  waters  the  iron  is  diffiolved 
by  means  of  calcareous  gas,  or  fix’d  air  as 
ffiewn  by  Mr.  Lane ; which  is  a volatile  acid, 
and  when  expofed  to  the  air  foon  efcapes  and 
the  iron  is  then  depofited  in  a calciforni  date 
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like  ochre.  A dark-colour’d  fhale,  of  fimiliir 
appearance  to  that  feen  on  the  fides  of  the  hol- 
low road  near  the  chalybeate  fpring  at  Quarn- 
don,  covers  the  collieries  at  Bed  worth  near 

f 

Coventry.  There  is  a fimilar  diale  alfo  appears 
on  the  fides  of  the  turnpike  road  at  Iluiland 
near  Aflaburn ; it  is  probable  there  are  coals 
under  both  thefe  parts  of  the  country,  which 
from  their  fituations  would  be  valuable  acqui- 
fitions  y and  boring  for  coals,  if  properly  ma- 
naged, is  not  very  expenfive ; as  the  fuper- 
incumbent  ftrata  are  generally  of  foft  materials. 

I fliall  conclude  this  long  letter  by  mention- 
ing an  artificial  fpring  of  water,  which  I pro- 
duced by  boring  near  the  Derwent  in  f'ull- 
ftreet  i)a  Derby. — As  the  copious  fpring,  call’d 
St.  Alkmund’s  well,  rifes  about  half  a mile 
from  this  part  of  Full-fireet,  and  about  fix  feet 
higher  in  refpedt;  to  level ; I fuppofed  the  fame 
flratum  of  rnarle  might  be  continued  to  this 
place,  tho’  cover’d  with  houfes,  and  fome  feet 
of  rubbifli.  On  clearing  an  old  well,  which 
was  about  four  yards  deep,  and  contain’d  very 
bad  water,  the  upper  furface  of  the  marie  ap^ 
pear’d.  The  old  well  was  then  wall’d  round 
with  bricks,  and  water-clay,  fo  that  the  bot- 
tom was  kept  perfectly  dry.  - A hole  about 
two  inches  diameter  was  then  bored  about  1 5 
yards  deeper : and  then  fome  fand  was  brought 
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up  mix’d  with  the  marie ; and  a fpring  gra- 
dually arofe ; and  by  driving  a wooden  pipe 
into  the  hole,  and  afterwards  putting  a leaden 
pipe  through  this,  the  water  arofe  about  two 
feet  above  the  furface,  tho’  not  up  to  the  level 
of  St.  Alkmund’s  well,  as  I had  expeded ; it 
has  now  for  five  years  continued  to  flow ; and 
I think  rather  increafes  in  quantity,  and  per- 
haps in  purity.  A more  particular  account  of 
this  well  is  related  in  the  Philofophical  Tran- 
fadions. 

I mention  it  in  this  letter,  becaufe  I fuppofe 
there  are  many  fituations  in  which  water  might 
be  thus  procured  by  boring  a perpendicular 
hole  near  the  edges  of  valleys,  or  a horizontal 
one  into  the  fides  of  mountains,  for  the  con- 
venience of  watering  cattle  or  for  flooding 
grounds,  and  for  the  purpofes  of  agriculture. 
And  I fuppofe  the  fprings  in  marly  countries 
are  preferable  to  river- water,  as  they  are  always 
loaded  with  calcareous  earth. 

If  you  think  any  part  of  this  long  letter 
worthy  a place  in  your  expeded  hiftory  of 
Derbyfhire,  I defire  you  will  do  with  it  what- 
ever is  agreeable  to  you. 

I am,  dear  fir. 

With  great  refped,  &c. 

E.  DARWIN. 
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SECT.  I.  ■ 

Rivers. 

' > 

S rivers  are  formed  by  the  confluence  of 


fprings  and  fmall  ftreams  of  water,  it  will  be 
proper  to  take  notice  of  thofe  of  Derbyfliire  in 
this  place.  Now  the  largeft  of  thefe  are  the 
Trent,  the  Derwent,  the  Dove,  the  Wye,  the 
Errev/afh,  and  the  Rother. 

The  fource  of  the  Trent  is  not  in  this 
county,  but  in  the  park  at  Trentham,  'the 
feat  of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford.  It  enters  into 
Derbyfhire  at  the  fouth-wefl:  extremity,  and 
winding  its  courfe  acrofs  interfedls  it  into  two 
unequal  parts.  Flowing  through  a flat  and 
level  country  it  paffes  along  with  a deep  and 
gentle  Rream.  Milton,  in  one  of  his  occa- 
fional' poems,  thus  defcribes  this  river. 

Trent,  who  like  feme  earth-born  giant  fpreads 
His  thirty  arms  along  the  indented  meads. 

Or  fallen  mole,  that  runneth  underneath. 

About  fixty  years  ago,  the  Trent  was  ren- 
dered navigable  as  high  as  the  town  of  Burton. 
In  confequence  of  this  improvement  conflder- 
able  bufinefs  began  to  be  done  upon  it.  And 
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it  Wiis  calculated,  that  the  goods  carried  down 
it  every  year  amounted  to  about  fourteen  thou- 
fand  tons.  But  at  a later  period  this  quantity 
was  rendered  much  larger  by  the  communica- 
tion, which  was  opened  between  the  eaftern  and 
weftern  coafls  of  this  kingdom  by  means  of  a 
navigable  canal. 

There  are  three  bridges  thrown  over  the 
Trent  in  its  courfe  thro’  the  county.  They 
have  all  been  built  fince  the  Norman  conqueft. 
For  in  Domefday  book  no  mention  is  made  of 
ap  alfage  over  it,  excepting  at  Wefton.- 

Burton  Bridge,  which  is  the  firft,  ereded 
over  the  Trent,  after  it  enters  Derbyfhire,  was 
built  in  the  time,  when  Bernard  was  Abbot  of 
Burton,  which  was  fometime  in  the  interval 
between  the  years  1 1 57  and  1175. 

Swarkeftone  bridge,  I apprehend,  was  built 
at  a much  later  period.  I have  not  been  able 
to  afcertain  the  particular  time.  There  is  a 
tradition  in  the  neighbouring  country,  that  this 
undertaking  was  executed  at  the^  expence  of 
two  maiden  ladies.  But  fuch  an  account  appears 
fcarcely  credible,  when  the  great  length  of  the 
bridge  is  duly  conlidered.  It  is  faid  to  confift 
of  29  arches  at  various  diftances  from  each 
other,  and  appears  to  extend  above  three  quar- 
ters of  a mile. 
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Cavendifh  bridge  was  built  about  30  years 
ago,  at  the  expence  of  the  family,  whofe  name 
it  bears.  Formerly  there  was  a ferry  at  this 
place,  and  the  charge  for  paffing  the  bridge  is 
continued  the  fame,  as  for  croffing  the  water 
in  the  old  way. 

There  is  a ferry  both  at  Willington  and 
Twiford.  At  the  latter  village  the  river  is 
fordable  in  two  different  places. 

The  river  Derwent  rifes  in  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  county,  and  taking  a fouthern 
courfe  falls  into  the  T rent  a few  miles  below 
the  town  of  Derby.  The  whole  length  of  its 
courfe  is  about  46  miles.  Running  thro’  a 
hilly  country,  its  current  is  fwift  and  rapid. 
Whether  this  circumffance  has  any  efFe(5f  upon 
the  temperature  of  its  water,  it  feems  not  eafy 
to  determine.  But  it  is  an  undoubted  fadf,  that 
this  is  much  warmer  than  the  generality  of  ri- 
vers. I have  been  informed,  that  in  the  fummer 
feafon  the  thermometer  frequently  Hands  at  66 
degrees.  It  was  likewife  obferved,  in  the  year 
1 740  the  Derwent  was  not  fo  foon  frozen  over 
as  the  Trent,  and  that  after  the  commencement 
of  the  thaw  it  became  navigable  nearly  a month 
earlier  than  that  river.  Nor  will  it  appear  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  this  fadt  without  aferibing 
it  to  the  rapid  motion  of  its  water.  Flowing 
thro’  a country,  abounding  with  warm  fprings, 
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it  mull  receive  a confidcrable  body  of  water 
from  them  in  its  courfe. 

The  Dove  likewife  has  its  fource  in  the  high 
peak.  Running  in  a fouth-eaft  diredion  it 
divides  this  county  from  Staffordfhire,  and  falls 
into  the  Trent,  at  a fmall  diftance  below 

Burton.  ' ' 

The  river  Wye  rifes  a little  way  above 
Buxton,  and,  running  in  a fouth-eaft  dired;ion, 
falls  into  the  Derwent  at  Rowlley,  a few  miles 
below  Bake  well. 

The  Errewafh  rifing  in  the  hundred  of 
Scarfdale,  and,  feparating  the  two  counties  of 
Derby  and  Nottingham  from  each  other,  falls 
into  the  Trent  at  a fmall  diftance  below 

Sawley. 

The  river  Rother  has  its  fource  near  Chef- 
terfield,  and,  taking  a north-eaft  diredlion,  falls 
into  Yorkfhire  near  the  village  of  Beighton. 


SECT.  II. 

Navigable  canals. 

I Mention  the  navigable  canals  in  this  con- 
nexion, though  they  can  fcarcely  with  ftriX 
propriety  be  regarded  as  forming  a part  of  the 
natural  hiftory  of  Derbyftiire. 
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Several  years  ago  an  a6t  of  parliament  was  ob- 
tained with  a view  of  opening  a communication 
between  the  ealVern  and  weflern  coafts  of  this 
kingdom  by  means  of  a navigable  canal.  This 
defign  has  been  fome  time  completed,  and  one 
extremity  of  the  canal  has  been  brought  into 
Derby fliire.  It  enters  into  the  county  at  a place 
called  Monk’s  bridge,  where  it  is  carried  over 
the  river  Dove  in  an  aquedudt  of  twenty-three 
arches,  and  the  ground  is  raifed  one  mile  and 
two  furlongs  in  length,  and  to  a confiderable 
height.  The  canal  is  3 1 feet  wide  at  the  top,  1 8 
at  the  bottom,  and  five  and  a half  deep.  Its 
w'hole  length  in  Derbyfiiire  is  about  14  miles, 
and  in  its  courfe  thro’  the  county  it  has  6 locks 
upon  it.  The  boats  employed  upon  it  carry 
about  25  tons,  and  are  drawn  by  horfes.  The 
tonnage  is  three-halfpence,  and  the  freight  one 
penny  per  mile.  It  is  now  about  1 8 years  fince 
the  extremity,  which  lies  in  Derby fhi re  was 
completed,  and  during  this  time  the  fhares 
have  varied  confiderably  in  their  value.  At 
prefent  they  felhat  their  original- price. 

A fecond  canal  has  been  formed  in  the  north- 
eafi:  part  of  the*  county.  It  begins  at  Chefter- 
field,  and  extending  eaftward  thro’  part  of 
Y orkfhire  and  Nottinghanifliire,  falls  into  the 
Humber  at  Stockwith  in  the  latter  county. 
The  part  w'hich  lies  in  Derbyfbire  was  finilhed 
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in  the  year  1777,  and  on  the  fourth  of  June  a 
veffel  was  brought  to  the  town  of  Chefterfield. 
It  extends  from  hence  1 1|  miles  in  this  county, 
and  enters  into  Nottinghamfliire  at  a place 
called  Gander-lane. 

, W hen  the  adt  of  parliament  was  obtained  for 
making  this  canal  a large  fum  was  fubfcribed, 
but  found  inadequate  to  the  execution  of  this 
defign.  The  original  fubfcribers  were  there- ' 
fore  obliged  to  take  up  money  for  this  purpofe; 
and  fince  that  time  have  had  the  mortification 
to  find,  that  the  profits,  arifing  from  the  bufi- 
nefs  done  upon  the  canal,  have  been  merely  fuf- 
ficient  to  pay  interefi;  for  their  loan.  ^ 

A third  canal,  called  the  Errewafh  canal,  ex- 
tends along  the  eafiern  borders  of  the  county. 
It  begins  near  Langley  mill, . in  the  parifh  of 
Heanor,  and  running  nearly  parallel  with  the 
river  Erewafh,  falls  into  the  Derwent  a little 
below  Sawley.  Its  whole  length  is  about  1 1 
miles.  There  are  14  locks,  and  25  bridges 
upon  it ; and  at  the  head  it  is  108  feet  higher, 
than  at  the  place,  where  it  falls  into  the  river. 

In  April  1 777,  the  bill  for  making  this  ca- 
nal received  the  royal  afient ; in  about  four 
months  afterwards  it  was  begun;  in  Novem- 
ber 1778  it  was  completed  as  far  as  the  firfi: 
collier)^  at  Ilkefion,  and  on  the  loth  of  De- 
cember 1779  it  was  wholly  finilhed.  This 
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day  the  firll  boat  came  up,  the  v/hole  length 
of  the  canal,  from  the  river  Trent  to  Langley- 
mill.  It  was  filled  with  proprietors  agents  and 
workmen,  and  attended  With  a band  of  mufic^ 
and,  as  it  pafled  each  bridge,  and  coal  wharf,  ^ 
it  fainted  with  fmall  cannon  and  mufquetry.  ; 
The  concourfe  of  people  on  the  occafion  was  , 
very  numerous.  j 

The  expence,  incurred  by  the  execution  of 
this  undertaking,  was  about  25,000!.  From  ’ 
May  1784  to  May  1785  the  tonnage  amounted 
to  above  4000I.  and,  when  all  necelTary  deduc- 
tions were  made,  above  3000I.  remained  to  pro-  * 
prietors  for  intereft.  The  ihares  are  now  rifen 
to  three  times  their  original  value. 

There  has  lately  been  in  agitation  a fcheme  i 
for  extending  this  canal  northwards  as  far  as 
Pinxton-mill.  But  I have  not  heard  what  is 
the  ultimate  determination  of  the  proprietors  j 
and  landholders  in  the  neighbourhood. 

» 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Soil,  agriculture,  and  produce. 

IT  may  be  juftly  queftioned,  whether  there 
be  any  art  of  fo  much  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  mankind,  as  ,that  of  agriculture. 
Upon  the  cultivation  of  it  the  comfort,  if  not 
the  exiftence  of  fociety  manifeftly  depends. 
For  this  realon  an  attention  has  been  paid  to  it 
in  every  period  of  the  world.  There  is  fcarcely 
an  age  or  nation,  in  which  its  great  moment 
has  not  been  in  fome  meaiure  perceived  and 
acknowledged.  Yet  it  appears  from  hiftory, 
that  the  improvements,  which  have  been  made 
in  this  buiinefs  have  not  born  a due  propor- 
tion to  its  importance.  I pretend  not  fully  to 
account  for  this  fad.  But  it  is  evident  that 
there  are  fome  points  in  the  ftudy  of  agriculture^ 
which  have  not  yet  met  with  a proper  degree 
of  attention.  The  nature  of  foils  and  manures 
has  not  been  examined  with  that  care  and  ac- 
curacy, which  feems  necelTary  for  the  improve- 
ment of  this  ufeful  branch  of  knowledge. 
However  from  the  great  ardour  and  fuccefs, 
with  which  the  ftudv  of  chemiftry  has  been 
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lately  purfued,  it  may  be  hoped,  that  the  pe- 
riod is  not  very  diftant,  when  the  conftituent 
parts  of  both  thefe  fubftances  will  be  more 
clearly  afcertained,  the  fertilizing  principle  be 
better  underftood,  and  the  bufinefs  of  agricul- 
ture be  eftabliflied  upon  a more  certain  foun- 
dation, than  has  hitherto  been  the  cafe.  Ac- 
cording to  the  prefent  management  no  very 
great  advantages  are  to  be  expedted  from  the 
profecution  of  it,  unlefs  a perfon  has  paid  a 
long  and  clofe  attention  to  the  external  charac- 
ters of  foils,  and  to  the  effedls  of  thofe  ma- 
nures, with  which  they  are  ufually  improved. 
Whereas  by  a .proper  analyfis  they  may  be 
adapted  with  greater  certainty  to  each  other, 
and  young  difciples  in  the  art  will  proceed 
upon  more  clear  and  fettled  principles,  and 
tlicreforc  fooner  acquire  a clear  knowledge  of 
this  fundamental  part  of  agriculture. 

In  defcribing  the  foil  of  Derbyfliire  I wifli 
it  was  in  my  power  to  give  an  accurate  account 
of  the  various  kinds,  which  are  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  county.  To  do  this  many 
and  repeated  experiments  are  evidently  necef- 
fary.  But  as  thefe  require  much  time  and 
confiderable  Ikill  and  pradlice  in  chemical  ana- 
lyfis, the  information  I have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain in  this  way  is  very  flight  and  fuperficial. 
In  the  account,  which  I fhall  now  give,  I fhall 

there- 
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I therefore  do  very  little  more  than  defcribe  the 
I dilferent  kinds  of  foil  by  their  external  charac- 
3 ters  and  appearance. 

: The  mold  common  foil  in  Dcrbyfliire  is  a 

} reddifli  clay  or  marl.  I have  already  men- 
tioned * a very  large  diftridt  in  the  county,  in 
which  very  little  or  no  ftone  of  any  kind  is  dif- 
covered  below  the  furface  of  the  ground.  Now 
wherever  this  is  the  cafe,  I believe,  the  foil  is 
of  the  nature,  which  I have  now  defcribed.  A 
reddilh  clay  or  marl'  appears  alfo  throughout 
the  fouthern  and  middle  part  of  that  exteniive 
trad:  of  limeftone,  which  has  been  obferved 
to  lie  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  the  county. 

In  refped  to  the  quality  of  this  foil  I would 
remark,  that  it  is  exceedingly  various  in  dif- 
ferent lituations.  In  fome  places  it  contains  fo 
much  calcareous  earth,  that  with  a few  droos 

i. 

of  vitriol  a ftrong  effervefcence  will  be  pro- 
duced. Whereas  in  others  this  acid  feems  not 
to  have  the  leaft  effed  upon  it.  Such  a dif- 
ference is  frequently  obfervable  in  different 

layers  even  in  the  fame  fituation. 

In  regard  to  the  colouring  principle  of  this  foil, 
there  is  little  or  no  doubt,  that  it  is  ii'on. 
This,  I believe,  is  the  general  opinion  of  che- 
mills,  and  in  fupport  of  it  I have  found,  that 
water,  when  it  has  paffed  through  it,  has  been 

fo 
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fo  hiiich  impregnated  ^vith  this  metal,  as  to 
ilrike  a faint  purple  with  galUfhavings.  ; 

An  excellent  compoil:  is  often  formed  by  the 
Derbylhire  farmers  of  lime,  dung,  and  the 
foil  of  which  I am  fpeaking.  The  laft  is  alfo 
ufed  alone  as  a manure.  It  is  the  mod;  ufeful, 
when  it  is  of  a calcareous  nature.  However 
I have  been  informed,  that  light  and  boggy 
land  has  been  improved  fometimes  by  the  ar-  * 
gillaceous  kind. 

A very  different  fpecies  of  foil  prevails 
throughout  that  large  traiff  of  country,  in 
which  coal  is  found.  It  is  a clay  of  various 
colours.  It  is  in  different  places,  black,  grey, 
browm,  and  yellow,  but  principally  the  lafl. 

I have  not  learnt,  that  it  any  where  contains 
fo  much  calcareous  earth,  as  to  effervefce  upon 
the  addition  of  vitriolic  acid.  However  in 
fome  places  a confiderable  quantity  of  fand  j 
feems  to  be  mixed  with  it.  { 

This  kind  of  foil  is  alfo  found  in  fome  parts 
of  Derbyfhire,  where  gritdione  is  met  with.  , 
But  in  fuch  a fituation  the  land  is  more  fre-  ' 
quently  of  a black  colour  and  bituminous  qua- 
lity. ■ On  the  ead:  moor,  and  in  the  northern  ' 
extremity  of  the  county, ' there  are  large  tracts 
of  land,  which  confid;  of  this  fort  of  foil. 

In  regard  to  the  foil,  with  which  the  lime- 
done  on  the  north-ead:  fide  of  the  county  is  } 

covered,  ; 
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uQvercd,  I believe,  it  is  generally  of  a brown 
colour,  but  of  different  flmdes.  As  far  as  niy 
obiervations  have  extended,  it  appears  to  be  of 
a loofer  texture,  and  to  produce  a finer  grafs 
than  the  foil,  under  which  coal  or  gritftone  is 
found. 

In  the  fliort  account  I have  now  given  of 
the  different  kinds  of  foil,  which  are  met  with 
in  various  parts  of  Derbyfhire,  I with  it  not 
to  be  underftood,  that  any  of  them  uniformly 
prevail  thro’  the  feveral  diftridls,  which  have 
been  defcribed.  In  fome  fituations  traces  of 
land  of  a confiderable  extent  may  be  obferved 
of  a quality,  very  different  from  that,  which 
is  feen  throughout  the  neighbouring  country. 
This  diverfity  feems  in  fome  inftances  to  be 
owing  to  adventitious  caufes.  In  that  part  of 
the  county,  in  which  coal  is  found,  this  more 
cfpecially  is  the  cafe.  Where  the  faults  occur, 
I am  told'  there  is  generally  a change  in  the 
appearance  of  the  ground  at  the  furface. 

It  is  alfo  obfervable,  that  in  thofe  parts  of 
the  country,  in  which  the  reddifli  clay  and 
marl  are  found,  land  of  the  extent  of  50  or 
200  acres,  and  of  a blackifli  colour  and  loofe 
texture  is  fometimes  met  with.  It  is  generally 
feen  in  inoifl  fituations,  and  perhaps  may  be 
thus  accounted  for.  It  is  not  improbable, 
that  it  w'as  originally  of  the  fame  nature  with 

the 
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the  foil  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  that  the 
iron,  which  it  contains,  being  moiftened  by 
the  liquid,  flowing  from  aftringent  plants, 
with  which  wet  places  abound,  it  would  be  • , 
changed  to  the  black  colour,  by  which  it  is 
diftinguiflied. 

Small  trails  of  gravel  and  findy  foil  are  alfo 
interfperfed  throughout  the  diflriil,  of  which 
I am  fpeaking.  But  I confefs  myfelf  incapable 
of  affigning  any  reafon  for  their  appearance  in 
fuch  a fituation. 

\ 

Nor  am  I more  able  to  account  for  the  ori- 
gin of  thofe  peat  bogs,  which  are  found  in  the  ' 
north  part  of  the  county.  Many  theories  have 
been  formed  for  this  purpofe.  But  I have  met 
with  none,  which  appear  to  me  entirely  fatis- 
failory.  It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  they  have 
been  occafioncd  by  trees  falling  down  and  pe- 
rilhing ; that  thefe  have  flopped  the  currents 
of  water,  and  by  them  have  been  converted 
into  a bog.  But  this  does  not  feem  to  have 
been  the  cafe  in  Derbyfhire.  For  in  the  bogs, 
formed  upon  the  highefl  mountains,  trees  have 
been  found  nearly  perfeil.  In  one,  which  is 
lituated  upon  Hatherfage  moor,  near  Stanwich 
Pole,  I am  informed,  that  at  the  depth  of  two 
yards  oak,  birch,  and  firs  have  been  difeovered 
in  leaf.  From  the  various  fubflances,  of  which 
the  earth  of  thefe  bogs  is  found  by  analyfis  to 

con-  ' 
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confift,  it  feems  not  improbable,  that  it  has  an 
animal  or  vegetable  origin.  Perhaps  it  may 
have  both. 

I The  foil  in  the  vallies,  near  the  banks  of  the 
f larger  rivers,  is,  every  where,  of  a different 

\ nature  froni  that  in  the  neighbouring  country, 

i It  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  its  original  ftate  mu'ft  be 
, much  altered  by  the  various  - kinds  of  earth, 
with  which  it  is  mixed,  whenever  it  is  over- 
flowed  by  the  fwelling  of  the  water:  'Such 
inundations  ferve  in  fome  degree,  thoilgh  not 
entirely  to  account  for  the  diverflty  of  foil, 
which  is  obfervable  in  the  lituations  of  which 
I am  now  fpeaking.  Whether  the  great  fer- 
tility of  the  land  in  fuch  places  can  be  juflly 
afcribed  to  the  fame  caufe,  I leave  to  be  deter- 
mined by  thofe,*who  have  better  opportunities 
of  enquiry  and  obfervation. 

Having  given  an  account  of  the  general  na- 
ture of  the  foil  in  Derbyfhire,  I proceed  to  de- 
feribe  as  well  as  I am  able,  in  what  .kind  of 
occupation  and  ftate  of  improvement  the  land 
is  throughout  the  county. 

In  the  fouthern  part  of  Derbyfhire  the  land 
is  nearly  equally  divided  betwixt  pafture  and 
tillage.  Formerly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Appleby  it  was  employed  chiefly  in  the  latter 
way.  But,  about  20  years  ago,  the  open  fields 

U were 
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were  erxlofed,  and  fince  that  time  the  bufinefs 
of  the  dairy  has  been  more  attended  to.  . 

At  Walton  upon  Trent  the  land  is  occupied 
in  the  fame  manner ; but  the  farms  are  larger. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  this  part  of  the  county 
for  one  perfon  to  have  five  hundred  acres  in  his 
hands  and  cultivation.  As  the  dairy  is  equally 
an  objed  of  attention  with  the  growth  of  corn, 
the  fame  land  is  never  fuffered  to  continue  long 
in  tillage.  The  following  courfe  of  hufbandry 
is  piofl  common. 

After  breaking  up  the  grafs  land,  it  is  cuf- 
tomary  to  fow 


Oats, 

Oats, 

Oats, 

Oats, 

Wheat, 

Wheat, 

Wheat, 

Wheat, 

Barley, 

Fallow, 

Fallow, 

Beans, 

or 

Turnips, 

Whe^t,' 

Fallow, 

Barley, 

Barley, 

Barley. 

Sometimes  after  oats  and  wheat  they  fallow 
In  the  winter,  and  then  have  a crop  of  barley 
or  beans.  But,  I believe,  it  is  an  univerfal 
pradice,  when  the  laft  crop  is  taken,  to  fow 
grafs  feeds,  which  are  either  clover  or  rye  grafs 
or  both.  It  is  ufual,  after  having  completed 
the  above  courfes,  to  fuffer  the  land  to  lie  two 
or  three  years  for  pafbure. 

However  this  kind  of  management  is  not 
extended  to  all  their  lands.  Some  are  never 

broken 
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broken  up.  This  is  more  efpecially  the  cafe 
with  thofe  which  lie  near  the  banks  of  the 
Trent.  Thefe  are  conftantly  kept  for  pafture; 
becaufe  it  is  thought,  that  better  cheefe  is  pro- 
duced by  the  natural  than  the  cultivated  graffes. 

i\bout  14  years  ago  the  double  furrowed 
plough  was  introduced  into  the  fouthern  part 
of  Derbyfhire.  It  is  now  almoft  univerfally 
adopted  j and  the  long  experience  and  approba- 
tion of  the  beft  farmers  may  be  juftly  conlider- 
ed  as  bearing  a ftrong  teftimony  to  the  excel- 
lence and  great  utility  of  this  implement  of  huf- 
bandry.  The  wheel  plough  is  alfo  ufed  in  a 
few  inftances. 

At  Greafley  and  Repton  great  attention  has 

V 

been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  barley.  Tliefe 
parilhes  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burton, 
the  farmers  have  been  much  encouraged  in  the 
growth  of  this  fort  of  grain  by  the  great  con- 
fumption  of  malt  at  the  breweries  of  that 
town. 

The  land  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Dove 
is  not  fo  much  in  tillage,  as  that  in  the  more 
fouthern  part  of  the  county.  At  Eggington 
and  Scrapton  the  dairies  are  in  general  very 
large;  upon  feme  of  the  farms  forty  or  fifty 
milking  cows  are  kept.  'Befides  wheat  bar- 
ley and  oats,  a fmall  quantity  of  rye  is  grown. 
But  in  thefe  and  all  the  other  parifhes,  which _ 
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extend  along  the  banks  of  the  Dove,  the  far- 
mers raife  their  rents  chiefly  from  an  attention 
to  their  dairies. 

The  land,  which  lies  betwixt  this  part 
of  the  county,  and  the  town  of  Derby  is  more 
equally  divided  betwixt  tillage  and  pafture. 

' The  foil  being  ftrong  is  thought  to  be  better 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  oats,  and 
beans,  than  barley.  When  the  ground  is  laid 
down  to  pafliure,  it  is  ufually  fown  with  clover 
and  rye  grafs,  to  which  a little  trefoil  is  fome- 
times  added.  At  Sutton  on  the  Hill,  and 
Church  Broughton,  the  wheel  and  double  fur- 
rowed ploughs  are  both  in  ufe,  but  the  former 
is  going  out  of  repute.  The  land  is  laid  to  be 
too  Ifrong  for  it. 

At  Brailsford,  where  the  foil  is  rather  lighter, 
barley  is  Ibwn  almoft  equally  with  wheat  and 
oats.  Of  thefe  two  crops  are  generally  taken 
from  a fallow,  and  afterwards  one  of  turnips 
alfo.  It  is  efteemed  the  bell;  management  not 
to  fuffer  the  land  to'  remain  long  either  in  til- 
lage, or  pafture  without  a change. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Afhbourn  the 
bufmefs  of  the  dairy  is  principally  attended  to. 
Veiy  little  grain  befides  oats  is  grown  here. 

The  land  about  Derby,  which  is  employed 
for  the  growth  of  moft  forts  of  grain,  is  more 
efpecially  valued  for  the  excellent  wheat,  which 

it 
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it  produces.  No  finer  crops  are  gathered  in 
any  part  of  the  county,  than  at  Chaddefden 
and  Chelafton.  In  the  fields  at  both  thefe 
places,  which  are  open  and  extenfive,  the  fol- 
lowing courfe  of  tillage  and  crops  is  invariably 
purfued.  Fallow,  wheat,  barley,  beans  or 
peafc.  This  management,  I believe,  is  alfo 
common  in  other  places  where  land  in  tillage 
has  not  been  yet  enclofed. 

At  Wefton  upon  Trent  three  crops  are  ge- 
nerally taken  from  a fallow,  when  the  land  is 
conftantly  in  tillage.  The  ufual  courfe  is  bar- 
ley, clover,  and  wheat.  The  ground  is  mofily 
prepared  wdth  a wheel  plough  drawn  by  two 
horfes,  going  abreaft. 

At  IViuvginton,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of 
Derby,  the  land  in  tillage  is  managed  fome- 
what  differently.  But,  in  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring pariflies,  the  growth  of  corn  is  only  a 
fecondary  objeft  of  attention.  The  principal 
ftrefs  is  laid  upon  the  produce  of  the  dairy. 
Accordingly  the  befi:  land  is  chiefly  in  pafture. 

In  all  that  tradl  of  country  on  the  north  fide 
of  Trent,  wfiich  I have  now  defcribed,  the 
farms  are  in  general  of  a very  eligible  extent. 
Upon  an  average  they  are  let  at  about  a hun- 
dred pounds  a year.  Tho’  the  rent  of  a few 
may  amount  to  the  double  of  this  fum.,  yet,  I 
believe,  the  generality  are  rather  below  it;. 

U Proceed- 
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Proceeding  northward  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  county  we  may  obferve  a great  change  in 
the  ftate  and  method  of  agriculture  and  the 
nature  of  the  produce.  We  fee  the  land  in 
pafture  continually  dimini/laing,  and  a larger 
proportion  afligned  to  tillage  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  county. 

At  Heanor  the  ufual  courfe  of  crops  after  a 
fallow  are 


Turnips, 

Barley, 

Oats, 


or 


Wheat, 
Oats,  and 
Grafs  feed. 


Clover, 

Wheat. 

The  grafs  feeds  which  are  fown  here,  are 
Dutch  clover,  r}^e  grafs,  trefoile  and  rib  grafs. 


A large  proportion  of  the  land  at  Ripley  is 
in  pafture.  The  tenants  are  ufually  reftrained 
in  their  leafes  from  ploughing  more  than  a third 
of  the  land  in  their  occupation.  In  regard  to 
that,  which  is  in  tillage,  the  two  courfes  of 
^ crops,  which  are  moft  common  after  a fallow, 
are. 


Upon  Jliff  land 
Wheat, 

Oats, 

Oats, 

Fallow  again,  or  fow 
clover  and  rye  grafs. 


Upon  light  land 
T urnips. 

Barley  and  clover, 
Wheat, 

Oats. 

In 
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In  the  fecond  courfe  it  is  ufual  to  manure 
the  clover  leys  with  dung  or  lime.  If  this  is 
omitted,  a good  crop  of  oats  is  not  to  be 
expedled. 

When  the  farmers  intend  that  the  land 
Ihould  reft  fome  time,  they  fow  it  with  clover 
and  rye  grafs  and  take  a crop  of  hay.  After 
this  they  fuffer  it  to  lie  fome  years  for  pafture. 
When  they  break  the  ground  up  again,  they 
frequently  pare  and  burn  it.  They  feldom 
fow  Dutch  clover,  becaufe  they  fay,  it  will 
not  continue  long  in  the  ground. 

At  Pentridge  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rip- 
ley rib  grafs  is  fometimes  fown. 

At  Alfreton  the  following  method  of  ma-  . 
naging  land  in  tillage  is  the  moft  common 
upon  a fallow  prepared 


With  lime 

Wheat, 

Oats, 

Oats, 


Winter  fallow 
with  lime. 
Peas, 

Wheat, 

Oats. 


With  lime  and 
dung. 

Turnips, 

Barley, 

Clover, 

Wheat, 

Wheat,  fome- 
times. 

It  is  thought,  that  a crop  of  peafe,  by  killing 
the  weeds,  tend  very  much  to  prepare  and  im- 
prove the  land  for  fucceeding  crops  of  other 
grain. 

U 4 Tar- 
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Tartarian  Oats  have  lately  been  introduced 
into  this  part  of  Derbyfliire,  and  are  likely  td 
prove  ufeful  and  profitable.  Seven  or  eight 
quarters  generally  arife  from  an  acre  of  poor 
land. 

Bind  has  been  laid  here  upon  light  land,  and 
given  it  fuch  firmnefs  and  fiirength,  as  to  qua- 
lify it  for  producing  a good  crop  of  wheat. 

At  Bolfover  the  land  k much  in  tillage.  The 
number  and  courfe  of  crops  are  various. 


Wheat, 

% 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Clover, 

Clover, 

or 

Wheat, 

Wheat, 

Oats. 

Oats, 

. Agriculture  at  Barlborough  feems  to  be  faulty 
in  almofi:  every  refpedl.  The  farms  are  too  ^ 
fmall  for  a country,  in  which  there  is  no  ma- 
nufadlure,  and  from  the  great  number  of  crops 
'taken  from  a fallow,  are  in  general  in  a very 
impoverifhed  ftate.  The  following  is  the  or- 
der, in  which  they  commonly  fucceed  one  ano- 
ther; wheat.  Oats,  clover,  wheat.  But  they 
often  run  the  fallows  much  longer. 

The  land  at  Norton  and  Dronfield  is  very, 
much  in  tillage.  The  mofi:  common  methods 
of  taking  crops  after  a fallow  are 


Turnips, 
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or 


Turnips, 

Barley  and 
Clover, 

Wheat, 

Oats, 

When  the  land  is  good  in 


Wheat, 

Clov.orpeas 

Wheat, 

Oats, 


nature  or  condition. 


Wheat, 

Oats, 

Oats, 

When  in  bad 
condition. 


The  fallows  are  often  worked  with  the  fpiky 
or  porcupine  roller.  When  the  foil  is  a ftiff 
clay,  and  has  not  much  grafs  upon  it,  it  is  a ^ ^ 
very  ufeful  implement.  After  the  ground  is  a 
little  broken  down  by  it,  it  is  cuftomary  to  go 
over  it  a few  times,  firft  with  a great,  and  then 

with  a fmall  harrow.  . 

The  following  experiment  made  with  a view 
q£  trying  the  efredt  of  urine  feems  to  be  deierv- 
ing  of  attention.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Halliday  of  . 
^^orton,  manured  three  equal  paicels  of  land  in 
the  following  manner.  One  he  covered  with^ 
dung,  and  another  with  afhes,  but  the  thiid 
he  watered  with  urine.  The  refult  was,  that 
' the  laft  produced  an  equal  quantity  of  hay  with 

the  other  two. 

Mr.  Shore,  who  pays  great  attention  to  im- 
provements in  hufbandry,  is  very  careful  to 
preferve  the  urine  from  his  cattle.  He  collects 
it  in  a referv.oir  funk  in  the  ground  at  a fmall 

diftance  from  his  ftables.  When  this  is  filed, 

the 
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the  urine  is  pumped  into  a hogfliead,  fixed  upon 
a pair  of  wheels  in  the  fiime  manner  with  the 
watering  carts  in  London.  It  is  then  carried 
into  the  fields,  and  fprinkled  upon  the  ground 
by  means  of  a fmall  trough  full  of  holes,  w'hich 
is  fafiened  behind  the  vefiel,  and  receives  the' 
urine  when  it  is  let  out  by  a plug  drawn  for 
that  purpofe. 

Returning  fouthward  to  the  Midland  part 
of  the  county,  we  may  obferve  confiderable 
improvements  begun  and  cariying  on  at  the 
fouth  extremity  of  the  eaft  moor,  Thefe  are 
two  very  extenfive  enclofures  in  the  parifhes 
of  Matlock  and  Alliover,  including  feveral 
thoufand  acres.  The  fences  are  made  with 
ftone,  in  fome  places  collected  from  the  furface 
of  the  ground,  and  in  other  taken  out  of  pits 
opened  for  that  purpofe.  When  I was  in  this 
part  of  the  county,  the  enclofure  was  only 
lately  begun.  No  juft  opinion  could  therefore 
be  formed  concerning  the  value  of  the  land,  or 
the  crops,  which  they  were  likely  to  produce. 
I remarked,  that  the  method  of  preparing  the 
land  for  tillage,  was  paring  and  burning  it  and 
manuring  it  afterwards  with  lime. 

At  Brackenfield  and  Higham  the  land  is  a 
good  deal  in  tillage.  The  grain  chiefly  grown 
is  wheat  and  oats. 


At 
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At  Higlvam  the  following  courfcs  of  crops 
nre  the  inoft  common  after  a fallow. 


Upo?i  poor  land  On  good  jlrong 


Clover  & oats. 


land. 


Wheat  upon  Clover  and  bar- 

clover  leys.  ley, 

Wheat  on  clo- 
ver leys. 


Upon  very  good 
land. 
Turnips, 

Barley  and  clo- 
ver. 

Wheat  upon 
clover  leys. 


As  the  foil  lies  thin  upon  the  rock,  it  is  not 
Aifual  to  take  more  than  two  crops  from  a fal- 
low. Amongft  the  grafs  feed  fown  at  Higham, 
cinquefoile  has  been  tried  with  fuccefs.  It 
yields  not  only  a very  good  crop,  but  is  alfo 
found  very  durable  in  the  ground.  The 
method  of  tilling  land,  which  I have  mentioned 
as  pradtifed  at  Wefton  upon  Trent,  has  been 
adopted  in  this  part  of  the  coqnty  likewile.  , 

. If  \ve  pafs  from  hence  into  the  wapentake 
of  Wirkfworth,  we  daall  .find,  that  grazing 
and  the  bufinefs  of  the  dairy  are  leadmg  objeds 
of  attention  throughout  all  this  diftnd. 

At  Bradbourn  and  Hartington  a very  fmall 
quantity  of  corn  is  grown,  lu  tbe  lattei 
parifii  there  is  a very  cxtenfive  common,  which 
apparently  is  fufceptible  of  very  great  improve- 
ment. The  foil  in  mod  places  feeins  to  be 

good,  and  is  covered  with  a fine  turf.  The 
^ grcatelt 
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greateft  hindrances  to  improvement  are  the 
coldnefs  of  the  climate  and  a fcarcity  of  fuitable 
manure.  The  quantity  of  dung  is  but  fmad, 
which  can  be  fpared  from  the  land,  already 
enclofed  and  cultivated.  However  there  is 
not  the  lead:  doubt,  but  that  with  the  affiftance 
of  the  lime,  and  other  kinds  of  manure,  which 
the  country  affords  very  important  advantages 
might  be  derived  from  the  enclofure  of  a com- 
mon, the  natural  foil  of  which  appears  to  be 
fo  good. 

In  the  high  Peak  the  farmers  raife  their  rent 
chiefly  by  grazing  and  breeding  of  cattle.  At 
Chelmorton  and  Stoney  Middleton  a confider- 
able  number  is  every  year  fattened,  and  dif- 
pofed  of  at  Manchefter  and  Sheffield  Markets. 
Peak  foreft,  and  fome  other  parts  of  the  neigh- 
bouring.country  are  employed  in  taking  young 
cattle  to  ley.  Large  herds  are  brought  from 
Chefhire  and  Yorkfhire  in  the  fpring,  and 
fetched  back  about  the  end  of  Oftober. 

In  the  parifh  of  Gloffop  the  land  is  chiefly 
in  pafture.  The  farms  are  in  general  butfmall 
and  well  adapted  to  this  man ufadlu ring  part  of 
the  county.  In  many  inflances  the  produce  is 
only  fufficient  to  fupply  the  wants  of  the  family 
of  the  perfon,  by  whom  they  are  occupied. 
On  fome  of  the  larger  farms  the  breeding  of 
cattle  for  fale  is  an  objedl  of  confiderable  im- 
portance. 
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portance.  But  in  this  and  mod  other  parts  of 
the  high  Peak  a very  fmall  quantity  of  corn, 
befides  black  oats,  is  grown.  Perhaps  the 
paridies  of  Hope,  Edenfor,  and  Darley  may 
be  in  fome  degree  regarded  as  exceptions  to  this 
remark.  In  thefe  three  places  I believe  a lar- 
’’’’er  proportion  of  wheat  and  bailey  is  cultivated 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  neighbouring 
country. 

From  the  fliort  and  general  Iketch,  which 
has  been  given  of  the  agriculture  and  produce 
of  Derbyfhire  it  is  manifed,  that  a larger  pro- 
portion of  land  is  applied  to  the  purpofes  of  the 
dairy  and  grazing,  than  to  the  growth  of  corn. 
This  is  much  more  the  cafe  now,  than  it  has 
formerly  been.  Several  hundred  acres  in  dii- 
ferent  parts  of  the  county  are  laid  down  for 
padure,  which  were  fome  years  ago  in  tillage. 
Accordingly  it  is  found,  that  the  quantity 
of  cheefe,  which  the  county  produces,  is  more 
than  fufficient  to  fupply  the  wants  of  its  inha- 
bitants. It  is  calculated,  that  nearly  two  thou- 
fand  tons  are  every  year  carried  to  London,  and 
feveral  fea-port  tov/ns  on  the  ead  coad.  The 
cheefe  of  Derbyfhire  is  generally  mild,  and  in 
tade,  tho’  not  always  in  colour  greatly  refem- 
bles  that,  which  is  made  in  Gloucederfliire. 

In  regard  to  the  corn,  which  is  grown  in 
Derbyfhire,  it  is  generally  fuppofed  by  dealers 

in 
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in  this  article,  that  of  Come  kinds  a larger,  and 
of  other  a fmaller  quantity  is  produced  than 
what  is  fufficient  to  fuppiy  the  inhabitants.  It 
is  certain,  that  there  is  no  fort  of  grain  fo  much  | 
cultivated  as  barley.  The  produce  is  fo  large, 
that  about  half  of  it,  which  is  calculated  to  be 
about  5000  quarters  annually,  is  carried  into, 
and  confumed  in  the  counties  ofStafford,  Chef-  , 
ter,  and  Lancafter.  In  the  two  laft  it  is  dif*- 
pofed  of  in  the  ftate  of  malt.  But  befides  this, 
a confiderable  quantity  of  barley  is  fold  in  the 
markets  of  Burton  and  Uttoxeter.  It  is  calcu- 
lated, that  upon  an  average  about  500  or  600 
quarters  are  brought  annually  from  Notting- 
hamfhire  and  Leiceflerfhire  into  the  town  of 
Derby  in  particular,  and  that  about  two- thirds 
of  the  barley,  which  is  here  converted  into 
malt,  is  difpofed  of  in  the  neighbouring  weftern 
counties. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  produce 
of  wheat  in  the  county  is  fcarcely  equal  to  the 
confumption.  When  the  crops  have  failed,  it 
has  been  found  neceffary  to  procure  a fuppiy 
from  Nottingham.fliire  and  Lincolnfhire.  Some- 
times a fmall  quantity  has  alfo  been  brought  in 
from  Norfolk. 

In  refpedt  to  the  articles  of  beans  and  oats  it 
is  fuppofed,  that  in  Derbyfhire  there  is  culti- 
vated about  a fufficient  quantity  for  the  ufe  of 
the  inhabitants.  From 
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From  the-furvey,  which  has  been  taken  of 
the  agriculture  and  produce  of  the  county,  it 
appears,  that  fome  parts  of  it  do  not  yield  corn 
in  fufficient  quantity  for  'their  confumption. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Peak  are  oblig-ed  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  markets  of  Cheflerfield  and 
Alfreton  for  a fupply.  ^ It  has  been  computed 
by  thofe,  who  are  competent  judges  of  the 
matter,  that  thefe  high  and  mountainous  fitu- 
ations  do  not  produce  more  than  a fourth  part 
of  the  grain,  which  is  confumed  there. 

I doubt  not,  but  that  thofe,  who  are  pro- 
perly acquainted  with  the  ftatc  of  agriculture - 
and  the  nature  of  the  produce  of  many  other 
counties  in  this  kingdom  will  eafily  perceive, 
that  feveral  modern  improvements  have  not  yet 
been  introduced  into  Derbyfhire.  Perhaps  it  ^ 
may  not  be  unacceptable  tp  fome  of  thofe,  in- 
to whofe  hands  this  work  may  fall,  to  be  in- 
formed of  a few  particulars,  in  which  the 
Derby/liire  hufbandry  feems  to  be  defedive, 
when  compared  with  that  prkdlifed  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  and  other  counties,  diftinguiflied 
by  their  judicious  management  of  land  in  tdlage. 

In  Derbyfhire  the  feed  of  turnips  is  univer- 
fally  fown  broad-caft,  and  in  many  places  the 
ufe  of  the  hoe  is  either  unknown  or  entirely 
negleded.  Ifwe  attend  to  the  management 
univerfally  prevalent  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 

wc 
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we  fhall  eafily  fee,  that  this  branch  of  bufmefs 
will  admit  of  great  improvement.  In  thefe 
counties  they  fow  with  an  engine,  which  from 
its  conflrudtion  appears  to  be  poffelTed  of  feve- 
ral  advantages.  It  is  generally  1 2 feet  long, 
and  has  four  fides,  which  in  width  are  not 
quite  equal  to  one  another.  The  bottom  is  an 
inch  and  half  wide,  the  two  fides  an  inch  and 
three  quarters,  and  the  top,  which  is  a Aide, 
about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  wider  than  the 
fides.  The  infide  confifls  of  eighteen  equal 
divifions  or  boxes,  and  in  the  bottom  of  each 
is  a fmall  orifice  inlaid  with  tin,  thro’  which 
a hole  is  bored,  juft  large  enough  to  allow  a 

few  feeds  .to  pafs  at  one  time. With  this 

engine  turnip  feed  may  be  fown  more  even, 
and  with  greater  expedition,  than  in  the  broad- 
caft  way.  The  perfon,  by  whom  it  is^  carried 
and  ufed,  regulates  the  motion  of  it  by  the 
pace,  wdth  which  he  walks.  If  he  takes  large 
fteps,  he  fwings  it  twice  acrofs  his  path  every 
time  he  moves  his  foot ; but  if  his  fteps  are 
fhort,  he  gives  only  a Angle  motion  of  his  arms 
to  each. 

4 

When  the  plants  appear,  the  farmers  are 
very  careful  to  lefien  their  number,  firfl  by 
drawing  a light  harrow  over  them,  and  after- 
wards by  ufing  the  hoe  two  and  occafionally 
three  times.  Nor  is  there. any  room  to  doubt, 

• , , that 
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that  fuch  a pradice  would  be  prcdudtive  of 
very  good  effeds,  if  it  was  univerfally  adopted 
into  the  huibandry  of  Derbyfliire.  Indeed  the 
experience  of  fome,  wh©  make  ufe  of  the  hoe, 
with  themfelves  puts  the  matter  out  of>dif-' 
pute.  They  are  ready  to  acknowledge,  that 
by  this  means  they  not  only  obtain  a larger 
crop  of  turnips,  but  alfo  bring  the  land  into  a 
more  improved  and  fertile  ftate  for  producing 
fucceeding  crops. 

The  neceflity  of  hoeing  turnips  has  been 

clearly  fliewii  by  Mr.  Young  § in  his  addrefs 

to  the  farmers  in  the  weft  oi  England.  He 

fays,  that  in  Suffolk  without  hoeing  they  would 

get  a produce  on  their  beft  lands  of,  perhaps, 

two,  three,  or  at  moft  four  tons  an  acre,  and 

that  chieHy  leaf.  WitK  hoeing,  they  get 

from  twenty  to  thirty-five  tons  of  root  only ; 

and  if  leaf  were  an  objed,  much  more  than  is 

ever  gained  without.  He  obferves  alfo,  that 

hoeing  deftroys  all  weeds,  which  may  have 

rifen  in  the  field  from  the  laft  ploughing. 

Another  argument,  which  he  brings  in  fup- 

port  of  the  culture  of  turnips  is,  that  it  covers 

the  land,  in  the  hotteft  feafon  of  the  year,  from 

the  adion  of  the  fun,  which,  he  imagines, 

volatilizes  and  exhales  thofe  finer  particles  on 

V hich  depend,  or  with  which  is  conneded, 

y the 
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the  food'  of  plants.  He  adds,  that  many 
weeds  may  rather  be  propagated  than  killed  by 
the  turnip  hulbandry  without  hoeing.  He  is 
inclined  to  think,  that  if  the  ploughings  be 
given  in  a quick  fucceffion,  the  roots  and  feeds 
will  be  tumbled  about  too  faft  for  vegetation, 
but  when  the  land  is  fown  and  left  to  repofc, 
will  grow  very  faft. 

Another  implement  of  hufbandry  ufed  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  and  a few  other  counties 
in  England,  but  which  I have  never  feen  or 
heard  of  in  Derbyfhire  is  the  dibble  or  frame 
dab.  To  introduce  the  farmers  of  this  county 
to  a knowledge  of  it,  I fhall  therefore  attempt 
to  give  a defcription  of  its  form  and  ufe.  It  is 
of  three  different  conftrudtions  and  applied  to 
the  fame  number  of  purpofe's.  The  dibble, 
which  is  made  ufe  of  for  planting  peafe,  is  three 
feet  long,  and  has  ten  teeth,  the  two  outfide 
ones  of  which  are  fquare.  The  length  of  the 
ftem  or  handle,  which  is  inferted  in  the  middle 
of  the  frame  is  about  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
frame  itfelf.  Another  kind,  which  is  ufed  for 
fetting  beans,  a good  deal  refembles  that,  which 
I have  now  defcribed,  excepting  in  the  num- 
ber of  teeth,  which  is  only  fix.  A third  fort 
of  dibble,  which  is  ufed  for  planting  wheat,  is 
not  materially  different  in  fize  or  form  from 

either 
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either  of  the  foregoing-  The  only  refpedl,  in 
which  it  difagrees  is,  that  it  contains  twelve 
teeth. 

The  number  of  hands  required  to  follow  the 
dibble  depends  upon  the  fort  ol  grain  which  is 
fown.  That  ufed  for  planting  wheat,  which 
contains  the  moft  teeth,  I am  informed,  will 
require  eight  children  at  the  leaft  to  follow  it. 
I^’his  account  I received,  when  I was  in  Suf- 
folk a few  years  ago.  ‘But  I am  informed  that 
the  frame  now  in  ufe  in  fome  part  of  the  county 
has  only  feven  tines  or  teeth. 

The  practice  of  fetting  wheat  is  now  become 
very  extenlive  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  has 
been  in  fome  degree  adopted  by  other  counties. 
And  when  it  is  confidered,  how  many  advan- 
tages arife  from  fuch  a cuftom,  it  will  not' ap- 
pear difficult  to  account  for  the  approbation, 
which  it  has  already  met  with.  Six  fhillings 
are  given  for  fetting  an  acre,  and  fo  expert  are 
the  labourers  in  the  bufinefs,  that  they  will 
earn  nearly  five  (hillings  a day.  Som.etimes 
w'omen  as  well  as  men  with  the  help  of  chil- ' 
dren  perform  this  work ; and  the  poor  derive 
fo  much  advantage  from  this  employment, 
that  they  can  difeharge  their  rents  and  main- 
tain their  families  wdthout  having  recourfe  to 
the  parifh. 

Nor 
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Nor  does  the  farmer  receive  lefs  benefit  from 
fetting  of  wheat.  The  produce  is  two  {hil- 
lings per  acre  more  than  from  that,  which  is 
fown.  Having  much  lefs  fmall  corn  inter- 
mixt  with  it,  the  fample  is  better,  and  always 
fetches  a higher  price,  to  the  amount  generally 
of  two  {hillings  per  quarter.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  value  of  the  feed,  which  is  faved,  is 
fufficient  to  defray  the  expence  of  planting.  ^ 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  alfo  follows, 
that  the  public  mull  be  greatly  benefited  by 
fuch  a pradlice.  Many  thoufands  are  fupport- 
ed  by  the  corn,  which  would  have  perifhed  in 
the  earth,  if  it  had  never  been  invented  and 
applied  to  the  purpofes  of  agriculture. 

Several  of  the  confiderations,  which  have 
been  brought  to  {hew  the  great  utility  of  fetting 
wheat,  might  be  employed  to  recommend  the 
ufe  of  the  dibble  for  planting  beans  and  peafe. 
But  this  is  a point  too  obvious  to  {land  in  need 
of  any  enlargement.  I therefore  proceed  to 
make  a few  remarks  upon  the  ploughs,  em- 
ployed by  the  farmers  in  Derbylhire. 

It  appears  from  the  obfervations,  which 
have  been  made,  that  the  wheel  and  double 
furrowed  ploughs  have  been  fome  time  intro- 
duced into  fome  parts  of  the  county.  But 
flrong  prejudices  are  Hill  entertained  againll 
them  in  other  fituations.  It  is  objedled  againfl 

the 
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the  Norfolk  * plough,  that  it  is  not  adapted 
to  the  iHff  lands  of  Derbydiire,  and  that,  when 
drawn  by  two  horfes  going  abreaft,  the  ridges 
are  apt  to  be  trodden  down  and  injured  in 
ground,  either  naturally  moift,  or  rendered  fo 
by  wet  feafons.  In  regard  to  the  double  fur- 
rowed plough  it  is  alledged,  that  in  fields, 
which  have  been  long  in  tillage,  the  lands  or 
ridges  are  very  much  twifted,  and  where  this 
is  the  cafe,  it  cannot  be  ufed  without  difficulty 
and  inconvenience.  However  it  is  acknow- 
ledged, that,  where  the  ridges  lie  in  a diredl 
line,  with  the  addition  of  one  horfe  as  much 
work  may  be  done  in  a day,  as  with  two  fingle 
furrowed  ploughs  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time. 

Perhaps  the  following  courfe  of  crops,  as 
they  are  much  pradtifed  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
may  not  be  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  far- 
mers in  thofe  parts  of  Derbyfhire,  in  which 
the  land  is  chiefly  in  tillage. 

Upon  a good  clay  foil.  Without  ever  fallow-^ 


Fallow, 

^ ing. 

Barley, 

Turnip, 

Clover, 

or  Barley, 

Wheat, 

Clover, 

Beans, 

Wheat. 

Barley, 

V3 

• Perhaps  it  might  with  ftrifter  Propriety  be  ftilcd  the  Saxon  plough  ; for 
it  appears  to  have  been  ufed  in  England  before  the  T.orman  conqiirll.  Mr, 
Strut  in  hii  chronicle  of  thefe  times  has  given  a drawing  of  a vvlicvl  plough, 
which  was  then  in  ufe. 
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Upon  a lighter  land. 


Fallow  or  turnips.  Fallow, 

Barley,  Wheat, 

Clover,  / Clover; 

Wheat.  Wheat. 


In  many  parts  of  Suffolk  fo  great  flrefs  is 
laid  upon  the  third  of  thefe  courfes,  thatdt 
frequently  forms  an  article  in  leafes. 

In  regard  to  the  management  of  land  employ- 
''ed  for  pafture,  it  is  obfervable,  that  fome  of 
. the  artificial  graffes  and  plants,  cultivated  with 
great  fuccefs  in  other  counties,  have  never  been 
introduced  into  Derbyfhire.  I have  not  heard, 
that  fantfoin,  cole-feed,  lucern  or  the  turnip- 
rooted  cabbage  have  been  tried  in  a fingle  in- 
flance.  If  from  the  repeated  experiments  of 
farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  an 
opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  advantages, 
arifing  from  the  cultivation  of  the  laft  of  thefe 
plants,  it  feems  to  be  highly  deferving  of  at- 
tention. It  is  very  lll^ely,  that  this  vegetable’ 
produdtion  will  prove  more  valuable  than  any 
other,  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Its 
chief  excellency  arifes  from  being  a green  and 
mofl  nourifhing  food  at  a feafon  of  the  year, 
when  it  is  mofl  wanted.  It  will  live  through- 
out mofl  winters, 'without  receiving  any  In- 
jury. It  is  slfo  produced  in  larger  quantity 

than 
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than  the  common  turnip,  and  is  very  acceptable 
food  for  horfes  as  well  as  cows  and  flieep.  It 
is  cultivated  and  treated  in  the  fame  way,  with 
the  common  turnip. 

Befides  the  turnip -rooted  cabbage,  there  are 
feveral  other  kinds  of  food  for  cattle  either  not 
known  or  not  attended  to  by  the  farmers  in 
Derbylhire,  but  at  the  fame  time  highly  worthy 
of  cultivation.  But  I forbear  to  enumerate  and 
enlarge  upon  them,  left  I fhould  digrefs  too 
much  from  the  main  objedt  of  this  work. 


SECTION. 

Animals, 

T N the  account,  which  has  been  given  of  the 
flate  of  agriculture  in  Derbyfliire,  I have 
omitted  to  take  notice  (jf  the  dilferent  forts  of 
cattle,  which  are  commonly  bred  and  kept  in 
the  county,  referving  this  branch  of  hufbaiidry, 
till  I came  to  enumerate 'the  various  kinds  of 
quadrupeds,  which  are  found  in  this  part  of 
the  kingdom. 

V4 
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, , Horfes. 

There  is  fcarcely  any  charaderiftic,  by 
which  this  animal  can  be  diftinguilhed  in 
Derbyfhire.  The  horfes,  which  are  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  for  hard  labour,  are  con- 
fidcrably  different  in  the  fouthern  and  northern 
parts  of  the  county.  Thofe  kept  in  the  fouth 
are  in  general  of  a ftrong  and  heavy  kind. 
Whereas  in  the  northern  part  of  Derbyfhire 
the  horfes  are  fmaller,  and  more  light  and 
llender,  and  on  account  of  their  make  are  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  bufinefs  of  a mountainous 
country.  As  a large  quantity  of  limeftone  is 
burnt  in  the  Peak,  they  are  much  employed 
in  carrying  this  article  to  diftant  places  thro’ 
roads,  fome  of  which  are  fcarcely  paffable  with 
wheel  carriages.  It  is  furprizing  to  obferve, 
with  what  agility  and  eafe  they  will  rife  and 
defcend  the  fteepeft  hills,  with  very  large  bur- 
dens upon  their  backs. 

Nor  is  the  like  extraordinary  effedf  of  cuflom 
and  habit  lefs  confpicuous  in  the  horfes,  which 
are  ufed  for  the  faddle.  In  purfuing  the  di- 
vert on  of  hunting  they  will  run  full  fpeed 
along  the  fide  of,  or  diredlly  down  the  fteepefl 
declivities.  It  is  faid,  that  thofe,  which  have 
been  long  ufed  to  the  country,  will  afcend  any 
precipice,  which  can  be  climbed  by  man. 

Horned 
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Horned  cattle. 

The  cows  of  Derbyfliire  are  almoft  univer- 
filly  horned,  rather  large  and  handfome.  Their 
horns  are  well  lhaped,  near  the  head  falling 
outvv'ard,  but  at  the  extremity  turning  towards 
the  nofe.  Their  fize  is  various.  They  weigh 
from  nine  to  fourteen  ftones  a quarter.  The 
mod:  common  weight  is  ten  or  eleven. 

Several  gentlemen  have  lately  taken  conli- 
derable  pains  to  improve  the  breed  of  cattle  in 
this  county.  And  it  m.ay  be  juftly  queftioned, 
whether  any  other  diftridt  in  England  of  the 
fime  extent  can  furnifh  fo  large  a number  of 
cows,  equally  diftinguidied  by  their  beautiful 
lhape.  In  proof  of  their  great  value  and  excel- 
lence fome  have  been  fold  at  fo  high  a price  as 
lool.  each— 

However  it  fecms,  that  they  are  not  formed 
merely  to  pleafe  the  eye.  It  is  faid,  that  they 
may  be  made  fat  in  a much  fliorter  time,  than 
thofe,  which  are  brought  from  other  counties. 
But  it  docs  not  appear,  that  they  are  better 
calculated  for  the  fupport  of  the  dairy.  Tho 
they  give  from  two  to  four  gallons  at  a time ; 
yet,  I am  informed,  that  they  do  not  often 
exceed  ten  quarts. 

Tho’  a large  number  of  cattle  be  annually 

bred  in  this  county,  yet  it  is  fuppofed,  that 

they 
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they  are  not  fufficient  for  the  ufe  of  the  inha- 
bitants. Many  are  brought  every  year  from 
Yorkfhire  and  Lancafliire,  and  fold  to  the  gra- 
ziers whorefide  in  different  parts  of  Derbyfhire. 

Sheep. 

Sheep  in  the  northern  and  fouthern  part  of 
Derbyfhire  are  in  weight  and  fize  confiderably 
different  from  each  other.  Thofe,  which  are 
bred  upon  the  borders  of  Leicefferfhire  weigh 
from  20  to  30  pounds  a quarter,  and  the  far- 
riiers  are  conftantly  endeavouring  to  encreafe 
their  fize.  In  the  middle  part  of  the  county 
they  are  fomewhat  fmaller.  But  in  the  high 
Peak  their  weight  is  flill  more  diminifhed. 
The  flieep,  which  are  kept  here  in  great  num- 
ber, weigh  from  14  to  17  pounds  a quarter, 
thofe  upon  gritftone  being  3 pounds  lighter, 
than  thofe  upon  limeftone  land.  But  the 
difference  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
wool  is  ftill  more  remarkable.  The  fleeces, 
which  grow  upon  the  gritflone  fheep  are  much 
lighter  and  thinner  than  thofe,  which  are  taken- 
from  the  other  kind.  Whether  this  difference 
be  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  food  or  to  the 
particular  breed  of  the  animal,  I am  not  my- 
felf  able  to  determine.  Perhaps  both  caufes 
may  have  fome  degree  of  influence. 


Goats. 
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Goats. 

There  arc  now  very  few  if  any  goats  kept 
in  Derbyfliire,  though  they  were  once  nearly 
as  much  attended  to  as  any  of  the  fpecies  of 
animals,  which  have  now  been  mentioned. 
Among  the  endowments  of  Beauchief  abbey 
recited  in  a charter  of  Henry  4th  we  meet  with 
a grant  of  pafture  land  for  40  cows  and  2 bulls, 
10  mares,  80  flieep,  30  fwine,  and  40  goats. 
From  fo  large  a proportion  of  goats  it  may  be 
prefumed,  that  they  were  at  that  time  very 
numerous  and  common  in  this  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

Swine. 

It  appears,  that  in  the  reign  of  king  John 
there  were  fwine  living  wild  in  Derbyfliire. 
For  at  that  time  a grant  was  made  to  the  mo- 
naftery  at  Lenton  of  tithe  of  the  game  taken 
in  the  counties  of  Nottingham  and  Derby, 
namely  of  flags  and  hinds^  of  bucks  and  does, 

and  of  boars  and  fows.  ;|' 

' At  prefent  there  are  three  diderent  foits  of 
fwine  in  this  county.  Some  aie  very  large, 
weighing  between  40  and  50  ftones.  Theii 
heads  are  very  long,  and  their  ears  hanging 

over  their  eyes,  and  extending  almoft  to  their 

nofe, 

I 
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nofe,  give  them  a very  ugly  and  difagreeable 
appearance.  There  is  alfo  a fmaller  fort  with 
Ihort  ears  pointing  diredtly  upwards.  But  the 
mod:  common  fwine  are  a mixture  of  thefe  two 
breeds,  and  weigh  about  25  ftones  each.  They 
are  ufually'  fattened  with  either  potatoes,  peafe 
or  oats.  But  the  lad;  are  thought  to  have  the 
mod;  fpeedy  effedt.  It  is  cuflomary  to  begin 
with  boiled  potatoes,  and  to  finifh  with  oat- 
meal or  peafe. 

Deer. 

Though  in  nature  there  be  a confiderable 
variety  of  thefe  animals,  yet,  I belive,  the  fallow 
deer  are  the,  only  fpecies  now  to  be  met  with 
in  Derby  (hire.  They  may  be  feen  in  very  great 
number  in  the  parks  at  Chatfworth  and  Ked- 
lefton. 

However  we  have  feen,  that  flags  were  once 
common  in  this  county.-f*  The  horns  of  this 
animal,  which  are  yet  remaining  in  the  halls 
of  the  mod;  ancient  houfes  afford  alfo  undoubted 
evidence  of  the  fadl : and  as  an  additional  confir- 
mation of  it  I would  obferve,  that  they  have  been 
found  in  the  cliffs  of  rocks  in  the  Peak.  I have 
feen  a flag’s  head  in  the  poffefiion  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Barker  of  Youlegrave,  which  was  found 
in  the  tophus  at  Alport.  One  of  the  horns  is 

perfedl. 
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perfetft,  and  the  future  of  the  fkull  may  be 
clearly  dilcerned.  At  what  particular  period 
this  fpecies  of  deer  was  exterminated  in  Derby- 
Ihire  I have  not  been  able  to  afcertain.  But  it 
may  be  prefumed,  that  as  there  are  very^  few 
.llags  to  be  met  with  in  Great  Britain,  the 
diftance  of  time,  at  which  they  became  extindt, 
is  confiderable. 

In  regard  to  the  wild  and  lefs  ufeful  animals 
I believe  they  are  the  fame  in  Derbyfliire  as 
thofe,  which  are  found  in  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land. There  is  one  fpecies  now  become  ex- 
tindt,  which  feem  to  have  been  once  common 
in  the  northern  extremity  of  the  county.  For 
it  appears,  that  the  high  Peak  was  formerly 
much  infelfed  by  wolves.  John  le  Wolfe- 
hunt,  who  died  2 Edw.  II.  held  one  meffuage 
and  1 5 acres  of  land  by  the  fervice  of  taking 
wolves  in  the  foreft  of  the  king  in  the  Peak  of 
Derbyfhire. 

Foxes  are  met  with  in  every  part  of  the 
county,  but  in  the  greatefl  number  at  Bradley 
and  Shirley  park  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Afhbourn.  It  is  faid,  that  cats  are  fometimes 
feen  in  woods  in  a wild  ftate  and  that  they  are 
larger  and  more  fierce  than  the  tame  ones. 
I have  been  favoured  with  a few  particulars 
refpedling  the  otter,  which  are  curious,  and 
deferving  of  notice  3 as  they  throw  fome  de- 
gree 
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gree  of  new  light  upon  the  capacity  and  dif- 
pofition  of  this  animal.  A few  years  ago  one 
was  brought  up  tame  at  Eckington.  Upon 
enquiry  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pegge  informed  me, 
that  he,faw  it  twice,  or  three  times,  once  in 
the  water,  where  it  caught  a good  large  eel, 
and  fwam  about  fome  time  with  the  fi(h  in  its 
mouth.  Pie  alfo  faid  that  it  was  as  tame  and 
as  harmlefs  as  a lap  dog,  and  would  come 
when  called. 

It  is  fcarcely  necelfary  to  add,  that  polecats, 
martins,  weafels,  badgers  and  ftoats,  hares, 
rabbits,  fquirrels  and  dormice  are  all  inhabitants 
of  Derbydiire.  Of  rats  there  are  very  few  of 
the  black  fpecies.  But  the  brown  and  water 
. rats  are  common,  efpecially  the  former. 
Houfe  and  field  mice  are  likewife  often  met 
with.  Moreover  the  fetid  and  water  threw, 
the  mole,  the  urchin  and  the  great  and  the 
long  eared  bat  are  all  common  in  Derbylhire. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 
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^ catalogue  of  fame  plants  growing  fponta- 
neoifly  in  Derbyjloire, 

T N the  laft  chapter  an  account  was  given  of 
the  foil,  agriculture,  and  produce  of  Derby- 
fhire.  In  this  furvey  notice  was  taken  of  fome 
of  the  moft  ufeful  plants,  which  are  cultivated 
in  different  parts  of  the  county.  But  very  few 
of  thofe,  which  grow  fpontaneoufly,  were 
enumerated.  I therefore  propofe  now  to  give 
as  complete  a catalogue,  as  I have  been  able 
lO  form,  of  the  plants  which  come  under  this 
denomination. 

Perhaps  fuch  an  attempt  may  be  thought 
fuperfluous  and  unneceffary.  It  may  be  al- 
ledged,  that  feveral  works  have  already  been 
undertaken  expreffly  for  the  purpofe  of  afcer- 
taining  the  native  plants  of  Britain.  Bm  fuch 
a bufinefs  is  not  the  foie  or  chief  objedt,  which 
I have  in  view.  Indeed  I have  no  expedlation 
of  adding  to  the  number  of  plants,  which  have 
already  been  obferved.in  this  kingdom.  My 

prin- 
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principal  intention  is  to  point  out  the  fituation, 
in  which  any  individual  one  may  be  found  in 
Derby  fliire. 

The  execution  of  fuch  a defign,  I doubt 
not,  will  be  thought  ufeful  by.thofe,  who 
have  a tafte  for  botanical  purfuits,  and  rehde 
in  the  county.  But  fuch  perfons  may  poQibly 
objedl  to  a catalogue  of  the  more  common 
plants.  They  may  think  it  fafficient  to  take 
notice  of  thofe,  which  are  fcarce  in  this  part 
of  the  kingdom.  But  on  the  other  hand  let 
it  be  remarked,  that  fo  confined  a plan  would 
have  rendered  this  branch  of  natural  hiftory 
very  defedlive.  Another  reafon  for  attempting 
a general  catalogue  is  the  great  difficulty  of 
diftinguiffiing  what  are  really  fcarce  plants. 
For  fome,  which  are  feldom  met  with  in  one 
fituation,  grow  very  plentifully  in  another. 

I ffiall  not  attempt  a defcription  of  any  of 
thofe  plants,  which  I propofe  to  enumerate. 
This  bufinefs  more  properly  belongs  to  the 
botanifl  than  the  natural  hiftorian.  Befides, 
to  give  an  account  of  the  generic  and  fpecific 
charadlers  of  plants  would  fwell  this  work  to 
an  inconvenient  fize.  It  will  be  more  condu- 
cive to  the  end,  which  I have  in  view,  and 
perhaps  equally  amufing  and  inftrudtive  to 
mention  their  medical  virtues,  their  ufes  in 

the 
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the  arts,  and  as  food,  and  any  other  ftriking  or 
peculiar  properties,  of  which  they  may  be 
poffeffed.  In  executing  this  part  of  my  plan 
I have  derived  confiderable  ailiftance  from  the 
botanical  arrangement  of  Britifh  plants  by  Dr. 
Withering.  He  has  colle(5ted  from  other 
authors,  and  obferved  himfelf  whatever  is  ufe- 
ful  and  amuling  on  the  feveral  fubjeds,  which 
have  now  been  mentioned.  He  has  alfo  been 
fo  kind  as  to  offer  me,  thro’  the  obliging  me- 
dium of  Mr.  Whately,  any  extrads,  which  I 
might  think  worthy  of  my  attention.  And  it 
will  be  feen,  that  I have  not  negleded  to  avail 
myfelf  of  his  polite  offer. 

In  refped  to  the  arrangement  of  the  plants, 
which  appear  in  the  following  catalogue,  I 
have  adopted  thofe  of  Mr.  Hudfon  and  Dr. 
Withering,  fo  far  as,  they  were  confident 
with  the  execution  of  the  plan,  which  I had 
formed. 

The  catalogue,  which  I now  prefcnt  to  the 
public,  is  not  fo  large  as  I could  wifli.  Many 
plants  are  omitted,  which,  I doubt  not,  are 
frequently  obferved  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
county.  But  as  they  have  not  been  examined 
by  myfelf,  or  thofe  gentlemen,  who  have  been 
fo  obliging  as  to  give  their  affiftance,  I have 
thought  proper  not  to  mention  them. 
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The  particular  places  of  growth  of  what  I 
apprehend  to  be  the  rarer  plants  are  pointed 
out.  The  name  of  the  perfon,  by  whom  they 
have  been  obferved,  is  alfo  frequently  added ; 
and  confiderable  pains  have  been  taken  to  ren- 
der this  part  of  the  work  as  accurate  as  poflible. 

I have  given  both  the  Linnaean  and  Englifh 
names  of  plants  for  the  convenience  of  the  un- 
learned as  well  as  fcientific  botanift and,  after 
the  example  of  Dr.  Withering,  the. former 
has  been  placed  the  firft. 

Whenever  the  time  of  flowering  and  the 
length  of  a plant’s  duration  in  the  ground  are 
known,  they  are  both  noticed.  The  letter  A. 
flgnifies  annual,  or  one  year.  B.  biennial,  or 
two  years.  P.  perennial,  or  many  years.  It 
may  be  proper  alfo  to  obferve,  that  with  a view 
of  diflinguifhing  the  fhrubs,  and  trees  from 
other  plants,  they  are  marked  with  the  letters 
T.  and  S. 
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monandria  digtxia, 

I.  CHIVE,  II.  POINTALS. 

Callitriche  verna.  Water  JiarwQrt, 
Water  fennel.  Star^-headed  water  chickweed. 
Frequent  in  wet  fituations. 

A.  March— Auguft, 


Clafs  h. 

DIANDRIA  MOXOQTXIA, 

II.  CHIVES.  1.  POINTAL. 

Ligustrum  vulgar e.  Common  privet. 

Common  in  hedges  about  Derby  and  Pinxton. 

S.  May.  June. 

The  berries  are  filled  with  a dry,  fpongy, 
violet,  pulp,  from  which  a rofe-coloured  pig- 
ment may  be  prepared.  Scopoli. 

With  the  addition  of  allum,  the  berries  dye 
wool  and  filk  of  a good  and  durable  green  ^ for 
this  purpofe  they  muft  be  gathered  as  foon  as 
they  are  ripe — the  leaves  are  bitter  and  flightly 
aftringent. — Oxen,  goats,  and  fheep  eat  it; 
horfes  refufe  it. 
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Veronica  officinalis.  Common fpeedwell. 
Male  fpeedwell.  Pinxton,  Derby,  and  Ked- 
Ddon  park.  P.  May.  June. 

The  leaves  have  a flight  degree  of  aflringen- 
cy  and  bitternefs.  An  infufion  of  them  is  re- 
commended by  Hoffman,  as  a fubftitute  for 
tea ; but  it  is  more  aftringent  and  lefs  grateful. 

It  is  faid  to  be  ufeful  in  purifying  the  blood 
and  humours. 

It  is  eaten  by  cows,  flaeep,  goats,  and  horfes, 
but  refufed  by  fwine. 

Veronica  ferpy  Hi  folia.  Pauls  be  tony. 
Smooth  fpeedwell.  Derby ; Pinxton ; in  mea- 
dow's and  paflures.  P.  May. 

beccabunga.  Brooklime. 

Common  in  flreams  of  waters,  and  near 
fprings.  P.  June. 

The  leaves  are  mild  and  fucculent,  and  are 
eaten  in  fallads  early  in  the  fpring. 

This  is  fometimes  ufed  as  an  ingredient 
in  fpring'juices. — Cows,  goats,  and  horfes  eat 
it ; fwine  refufe  it. 

Veronica  anagallis.  Water  fpeedwell. 
Long-leaved  brooklime.  Water  pimpernel. 
South  Normanton.  P.  July.  Aug. 

Vero- 
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Veronica  Jcutellata.  Narrow-leaved 
fpeedwelL  Egginton  heath.  P.  June. — Aug. 

Veronica  chainoedrys . Wild  germander. 

PaftureSj  fides  of  hedges.  South  Norman- 
ton.  Derby.  p. 

The  leaves  are  a better  fubftitute  for  tea  than 
thofe  of  the  common  fpeedwell,  being  rhor^ 
grateful  and  lefs  aftringent.  Cows  and  goats 
eat  it  -j  Iheep,  horfes,  and  fwine  refufe  it. 

Veronica  agrejih.  Germander — Chicks 
weed.  Derby.  A.  April. 

Cows,  goats,  fheep,  and  horfes  eat  it. 

I 

Veronica  hederi folia.  Small  henbit.  Ivy 
chickweed.  Hedge  banks ; ploughed  fields, 
near  Derby.  A.  April.  May. 

Veronica  arvenfis . Wall  Speedwell.  O Id 
walls,  and  amongft  rubbifh  ^ Derby.  A.  May. 

Horfes  eat  it. 

Pinguicula  vulgaris.  Butterwort. 
Torkjhire  fanicle. 

On  moift  and  boggy  ground,  near  Mr. 
Eames’s,  Mackworth.  P.  May. 

It  is  faid,  that  new  milk  poured  upon  the 
frefh  leaves  in  a flrainer  and  fet  by  a day  or  two, 
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becomes  ftifF  and  tenacious  j that  it  does  not 
yield  any  whey,  and  foon  is  converted  into  a 
very  pleafant  and  wholefome  food.  It  has 
been  alfo  obferved,  that  a fmall  quantity  of  the 
milk  in  this  confiftent  ftate  will  have  upon 
frelh  miljc  the  fame  effedt,  which  is  produced  by 
the  leaves  of  the  plant.  However,  the  truth 
of  thefe  alfertions  has  lately  been  queftioned. 
Upon  trial  it  is  not  always  found  to  be  poffelfed 
of  the  property,  which  has  now  been  men- 
tioned.— The  oily  and  glutinous  juice,  which 
fanicle  contains,  is  ufed  by  farmers  to  cure 
cracks  or  chops  in  the  udders  of  cows. — It  has 
been  fuppofed  by  fome,  that  it  is  the  caufe  of 
the  difeafe,  called  the  rot,  among  fheep,  when 
by  extreme  hunger  they  have  been  conftrained 
to  eat  it*  But  Dr.  Withering  queftions, 
whether  this  complaint  is  owing  fo  much  to 
the  vegetables  in  marflay  grounds,  as  to  a flat 
infedt  called  a fluke,  (fafciola  hepatica)  which 
is  found  in  thefe  wet  fituations  adhering  to  the 
Ifones  and  plants,  and  likewife  in  the  livers  and 
biliary  dudls  of  flaeep,  which  are  affedted  by^ 
the  rot* 

From  experiments  made  on  purpofe,  and 
condudted  with  accuracy,  it  appears,  that  nei- 
ther fheep,  cows,  horfes,  goats,  or  fwine,  will 
feed  upon  this  plant. 


Lyco- 
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L Y c o p u s europceus.  Water  horehound, 
Derby,  Pinxton,  S.  Normanton.  P.  July.  Sept. 

It  dyes  black.  The  juice  gives  a permanent 
colour  to  linen,  wool,  and  filk.  Travelling 
gypfies  ibain  their  faces  with  it. 

pratenjis.  Meadow  Qlary, 

Crich.  Mr.  Hallows.  * P.  June. 

CiRC^A  lutetiana.  Common  Inchanters 
Nightjhade,  Newton  wood ; Sutton  fpring ; 
Quarndon  well  j in  the  woods  at  Matlock. 

P.  May.  Aug. 

It  is  eaten  by  fheep. 

Order  II. 

D IGT  N I A.  II.  POIXI'  ALS. 

Anthoxanthum  odoratum.  Spring grafs. 

Meadows  and  paftures  common.  P.  May. 

This  is.one  of  the  earlieft  of  our  graffes  and  is 
faid  by  Linnseus  to  occalion  the  fmell  of  new- 
mown  hay.  Mr.  Curtis  fays  that  the  leaves, 
rubbed  between  the  fingers,  impart  a grateful 
odour.  Boccone  fays  a difiilled  water  is  per- 
pared  from  it  as  the  vehicle  of  fome  perfumes. 
Dr.  Withering  obferves,  if  it  be  gathered  whilfl 
in  bloflom,  lapped  in  paper  and  carried  in  the 
pocket,  it  retains  the  fmell  of  new-mown  hay 
for  a long  time.  W 3 Clajs 
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Clafs  HI. 

TRIANDRIA  MOXOGYHIA. 

III.  CHIVES.  I.  POINTAL.  ’ 

Valeriana  officinalis.  Great  wild  va- 
lerian. Matlock;  Duffield;  Dovedale. 

Cats  are  much  affedled  by  the  roots.  P.  June. 

There  is  a variety  of  this  plant,  with  nar- 
rower leaves,  growing  in  high  fituations.  It 
is  this,  which  is  fo  much  valued  in  medicine. 
The  root  has-  a flrong  and  not  an  agreeable 
, fmell;  its  tafte  is  warm,  bitterilh,  and  fub- 
acrid ; it  communicates  its  properties  to  wine, 
water,  or  fpirit ; but  it  is  bell  in  fub fiance  and 
may  be  taken  from  half  a dram  to  two  drams 
for  a dofe.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  polTeffing 
antifpafmodic  virtues  in  an  eminent  degree. 
It  is  often  prefcribed  with  advantage  in  hyfler- 
ical  cafes ; and  inflances  are  not  wanting  when 
it  appears  to  have  removed  fome  obflinate  epi- 
lepfies.  In  habitual  coflivenefs  it  is  an  excel- 
lent medicine  and  frequently  loofens  the  bowels 
when  other  flronger  purgatives  have  been  tried 
in  vain. 

Valeriana  dioica . Small  marjlo  valerian . 

Moifl  meadows,  Siddals.  P.  May.  June. 

Vale* 
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Valeriana  locujia.  Lamb's  lettuce. 
Gorn  Jell  lad. 

Frequent  in  corn-fields.  April. — July. 

The  young  leaves  in  fpring  and  autumn  are 
eaten  as  fallad,  and  are  fa;d  to  be  very  little  in- 
ferior'to  young  lettuce. — Cows,  fheep,  and 
lambs  eat  it. — A horfe  eat  it.  Dr.  Stokes. 

Crocus  officinalis.  Autumnal faffiron  crocus. 

Holmes  and  Siddals  near  Derby ; Breadfall 
and  Duffield  near  the  banks  of  the  river  Der- 
went. , P-  Sept.  Odt. 

The  'leaves  of  this  plant,  which  grows  in 
large  patches  in  a common  pafture  near  Derby, 
are  preferred  by  the  cattle  to  all  other  grades.  ^ 

The  fummits  of  the  pointal  carefully  colled;- 
ed,  and  moderately  dried,  are  the  faffron  of 
the  lliops.  That  colledted  in  England  is  pre- 
ferred to  all  other.  It  affords  a beautiful  co-  ' 
lour  to  water,  wine,  or  fpirit,  and  gives  out 
the  whole  of  its  virtues  to  them.  It  has  been 
holden  in  high  repute  as  a cordial  and  exhile- 
rant,  and  to  be  particularly  ferviceabie  in  difor- 
ders  of  the  breall  and  in  hyfteric  depreffions ; 
but  Dr.  Withering  fays,  that  modern  pradice 
pays  no  great  attention  to  it,  lince  it  has  been 
found  to  produce  no  fenfible  effed,  even  when 
given  in  dofes  much  larger  than  thofe  generally 
preferibed. 


Iris 
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\ris  pfeud-acorus,  Tellow  Iris.  Flower 
de  luce.  Water  flag. 

Swarkeftone  bridge ; Packfaddle  bridge  near 
Markeatonj  Tibfbelf;  Pinxton?  and  other 
marfhy  and  wet  fituations.  P.  July. 

The  juice  of  the  frefli  root  is  very  acrid  and 
has  been  found  to  produce  plentiful  evacuations 
from  the  bowels,  when  other  powerful  means 
had  failed.  [Edin.  med.  ejj'.  VoL  5.  art.  8.] 
It  may  be  given  for  this  purpofe  in  dofes  of  80 
drops,  every  hour  or  two ; but  phyficians  find 
the  degree  of  its  acrimony  is  fo  uncertain,  that 
it  can  fcarcely  ever  come  into  general  ufe.  In 
fome  cafes  it  proves  diuretic.  Dr.  Withering 
lays,  the  frefh  roots  have  been  mixed  with  the 
food  of  fwine  bitten  by  a”  mad  dog,  and  they 
cfcaped  the  difeafe,  when  others  bitten  by  the 
fame  dog  died  raving  mad.  The  root  lofes 
moll  of  its  acrimony  by  being  dried. 

Goats  eat  the  leaves  when  frefh ; but  cows, 
horfes,  and  fwine  refufe  them : cows  will  eat 
them  when  dried.  The  roots  are  ufed  in  the 
ifland  of  Jura  to  die  black.  Fennanis  tour^ 
1772,  p.  214. 

SciRPus  palujiris.  Common  club-rujh. 
Aglet-headed  rujh.  Pinxton  3 betwixt  Derby 
and  iCedlefton.  . Augufi:. 


Erioph- 
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'Ertophorum  polyjlachion.  Cotton-^grafs* 
Moor-grafs.  Mo/s -crops.  Bogs  on  the  high 
moors  i Quarndon  common.  ' P.  June. 

Poor  people  lometimes  ftuff  their  pillows 
with  the  down,  and  make  wicks  of  candles 
with  it,  but  it  becomes  brittle  when  quite  diy,  " 

\ 

NARDUs7?r/^^^.  Matgrafs.  Small  Mat- 
voeed.  On  the  moors.  June. 

This  grafs  is  ftifF  and  hard  to  the  touch, 
generally  fliort,  ^ it  eludes  the  ftroke 
of  the  fcythe,  and  takes  off  its  edge,  which 
makes  it  dilliked  by  mowers. 

Goats  and  horfes  eat  it.  Cows  and  fheep 
are  not  very  fond  of  it.  Crows  ftock  it  up,  for 
the  fake  of  the  larva  of  infedls  which  they  find 

at  the  root. 

I 

Order  II. 

. dig  TNI  A.  II,  P 0 iN/t  AL  S. 

Alopecurus  pratenfis.  Foxtail grajs. 
Meadows,  very  common.  P-  May.  June. 
This  is  the  beft  grafs  to  fow  'in  low  meadow 
grounds,  or  in  bc'^gy  places  which  have  been 
drained.  Sheep,  horfes,  and  goats  eat  it. 
cows' and  fwine  are  not  fond  of  it.  Linn. 
But  Dr.  Pultney  fays,  that  this  is  the  moft 
grateful  of  all  grafles  to  cattle. 


Alopecurus 


/ 
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Alopecurus  agreftis.  Field  foxtail  grafs^ 

Common  in  field  anc^  road  fides. 

P.  July.  Augufi. 

Alopecurus  geniculatus.  Spiked  floats 
grafs.  Spiked  water-grafs. 

On  the  road  between  Derby  and  Coxbench. 

\ 

Vylly.vu  pratenfe.  ’Timothy  grafs. 

In  paftures,  very  common.  P.  July. 

Cows,  horfes,  and  goats  eat  it.  Swine 
refufe  it. — Dr.  Pultney  obferves,  that  notwith- 
ftanding  the  charadter  which  this  grafs  acquired 
from  Le  Rocques  recommendation,  fheep  dif- 
like  it ; neither  are  cows  or  horfes  fond  of  it. — 
But  Leers  fays,  it  affords  an  excellent  paflure 
for  Horfes. 

Phalap.is  arundinacea.  Reed  Canary. 

Rivers  i Breadfall.  P.  July.  Aug. 

It  is  ufed  to  thatch  ricks  or  cottages  and  is 
faid  to  lafi;  much  longer  than  ftraw.  In  the 
province  of  Scandia  they  mow  it  twice  a year, 
and  their  cattle  eat  it.  Linn.  It  is  of  a hard 
texture  and  cattle  are  not  fond  of  it.  Schreb. 

Ag  ROST  IS  capillaris.  Fine  bent. 

Paftures  and  road  fides,  common.  P.  Aug. 


Agrostus 
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Agrostis  temiifolia.  Common. 

Ag  ROST  IS  camna.  Brown  bent. 

In  a wood  near  Holbrook.  P.  July.  Aug. 

Cows  and  Horfes  eat  it. 

B R 1 2 A media,  ^aking-grafs . 

Common  in  meadows  and  paftures.  P.  July. 

Cows,  fheep,  and  goats  eat  it. 

If  a feed  be  carefully  dilTedted  in  a micro- 
fcope,  with  a fine  lancet,  the  young  plant  will 
be  found  with  its  roots  and  leaves  pretty  per- 
fedlly  formed.  Dr.  Withering. 

• PoA  annua.  Annual  meadow  gr of s. 

Very  common.  April. — Sept. 

Dactylis  glomerata.  Rough  cock's 'foot 
grajs.  Very  common.  P.  June.  Aug. 

Horfes,  fheep,  and  goats  eat  it.  Swine 
fefufe  it. 

fiuitans.  Flote  grafs. 

Wet  ditches  and  ponds.  P.  July. — Sept. 

The  feeds  are  fmall  but  very  fweet  and  nou- 
rifhlng.  They  are  colledled  in  feveral  parts  of 
Poland  and  Germany,  under  the  name  of 
manna  feeds  and  are  efteemed  a delicacy  in 
foups  and  gruel  upon  account  of  their  nutritious 

quality 
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quality,  and  grateful  flavour.  When  ground 
to  meal,  they  make  bread  very  little  inferior 
to  that  in  common  ufe  from  wheat.  The 
bran  feparated  in  preparing  the  meal,  is  given 
to  horfes,  which  have  the  worms ; but  they 
mufl:  be  kept  from  water  for  fome  hours  after- 
wards. Geefe  are  very  fond  of  the  feeds,  and 
well  know,  where  to  look  for  them.  Dr.  With. 

Yestvca  ovina.  Sheep’s  fef cue.  P.  July. 

In  high  fituations.  Duffield  bank. 

It  flourifhes  befl;  in  a dry  fandy  foil : cows, 
horfes,  and  goats  will  eat  it,  but  it  is  the  fa- 
vourite food  of  fheep : they  prefer  it  before  all 
other  graffes,  and  are  faid  fooneft  to  grow  fat 
upon  it ; for  tho’  fmall,  it  is  fucculent.  The 
Tartars  who  lead  a wandering  life,  tending 
their  flocks  and  herds,  always  choofe  thofe 
fpots  where  this  grafs  abounds.  Is  not  the 
fuperiority  of  the  Spanifh  and  Englifh  wool 
owing  to  the  abundance  of  this  grafs  in  the 
hilly  paftures  where  the  Iheep  are  kept  ? ^ Dr, 
Withering. 

/ 

Festuca  Jylvatica.  Wood fefeue. 

Common  in  woods.  P.  July 

pracox.  "Early  hair  grafs  '. 

Near  walls ; not  uncommon.  A.  May,  June. 

Aira 
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Air  A jiexuofa.  Heath  hair~grafs. 
Common.  P.  July.  Aug* 

Horfes,  cows,  and  iheep  eat  it. 

Cynosurus  crijiatus,  Crejied  dogs-tail 
grafs.  Common  in  paftures.  P.  July.  Aug. 

Bromus  giganteus,  T'all  brome-grafs. 
Common  in  woods  and  moifl  hedges. 

P.  July.  Aug. 

Cows,  horfes,  goats,  and  fheep  eat  it. 

Bromus  Jierilis.  Barren  brome-grafs. 
Frequent  in  hedges.  A.  June.  July. 

Bromus  hirfutus.  Hairy  brome-grafs. 
Common.  ' May.  June, 

Bromus  ereEius.  Upright  brome-grafs. 
Not  ver)"  common,  but  found  in  a wood 
near  Little-Eaton.  Dr.  Johnfon.  P.  June. 

elatior,  fall  oat -grafs.  Meadow, 
paftures,  and  hollow-ways.  Common.  P.June. 
Cows,  Iheep,  and  goats  eat  it. 

pubefcens.  Rough  oat-grafs. 
Common.  ^* 


Arundo 
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Arundo  arenaria. 

Common.  Dr.  Johnfbn. 

'LaO'livm  perenne,  Ray  grafs.  Rye grafs. 


P.  June.  . 


Common. 


It  makes  an  excellent  hay  upon  a dry  chalkey 
or  Tandy  foils.  It  is  cultivated  with  advantage 
along  with  clover,  and  fprings  earlier  than  the 
other  gralTes ; by  this  means  cattle  are  fupplied 
with  food  at  a feafon  of  the  year,  when  it  is 
moft  difficult  to  be  obtained. 

Cows,  horfes,  and  ffieep  eat  it.  Goats  are 
not  fond  of  it. 

Elymus  europcsus.  Wood  lime-grafs. 

Rocks  oppofite  to  Matlock — Baths.  Mr. 
Woodward.  P.  June. 

Hordeum  pratenfe.  Meadow  barley. 

In  the  fields  about  Coxbench.  P.  June. 

Hordeum  murinum.  Wall  barky.  Way 
Bennet.  Wild  rye.  ' Rye-grajs. 

Common.  A.  April. — Aug. 

Sheep  and  horfes  eat  it. 

Triticum  repens.  Squitcb ‘grafs,  Dogs^ 
grafs.  Couch- grafs,  Quitch-grajs. 

P.  June. — Aug. 

It 
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It  is  a very  troublefbme  weed  in  moft  places. 

At  Naples  the  roots  are  colledled  in  large 
quantities,  and  fold  in  the  market  to  feed  horfes. 
They  have  a fweet  tafte.  When  dried  and 
ground  to  meal  they  have  been  made  into  bread 
in  years  of  fcarcity.  The  juice  of  them  drank 
liberally  is  recommended  by  Boerhaave  in  ob- 
ftrudtions  of  the  vifcera ; particularly  in  cafes 
of  fchirrhous  liver  and  jaundices.  Dogs  eat 
the  leaves  to  excite  vomiting. — Horfes  eat 
them  when  young,  but  leave  them,  when  fully 
grown.— Cows,  Iheep,  and  goats  eat  them. 


Order  HI. 

rRIGTNIA,  III.  PO INTALS. 

Monti  A fontana.  Small  water  chickweed 
or  purjlane.  ^ A.  May. 

Pinxton,  Wirkfworth,  and  Buxton. 


Claps 

*.■ 
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Clajs  IV. 

TETRANDRIA  MOKOGYKIA. 

IV.  CHIVES.  I.  POINTAL. 

S 

D I p s A c u s pulhnian . Wild  teafeL  B . J uly . 

Hedges-  and  ditches ; very  frequent  for  fe- 
veral  miles  round  the  town  of  Derby. 

In  fome  parts  of  England  this  plant  is  culti- 
vated for  the  ufe  of  the  clothiers,  who  employ 
the  heads  with  crooked  awns-  to  raife  the  knaps 
upon  woollen  cloths.  For  this  purpofe  they 
are  fixed  upon  the  circumference  of  a large 
broad  wheel,  and  the  cloth  is  held  againfh 
them,  when  it  is  turned  round.- — The  flowers 
bloffom  in  June,  and  the  heads  are  gathered 
in  Augufl:.  . • 

Dipsacus  pilofiisy  Small  wild  teafei. 
Shepherd's  rod.  Shepherd'’ s Jlaff. 

Derby  i betwixt  Derby  and  Spondon.  Dr. 
Johnfon. 

\ 

Sc  A BIOS  A fuccifa.  Devil'  s-bit  or fcabious. 

Frequent  in  fields.  P.  June. — Aug. 

Linnaeus  fays,  that  the  leaves  are  ufed  to 
dye  wool  yellow  or  green. — Dr.  Withering 
obferves,  that  a ftrong  decodfion  of  it,  conti- 
nued a good  while  together,  was  an  empirical 
fecret  for  gonorhccas.  Sc  A Bios  a 
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ScABiosA  arvenfis.  Field  or  corn  fcabious. 
Failures  and  corn  fields.  P.  July.  Aug. 
Sheep  and  goats  eat  it.  Horfes  and  cows 
are  not  fond  of  it. — This  plant  is  flightly  af- 
tringent,  bitter,  and  faponaceous. 

ScAEiosA  columbaria.  Small  fcabious. 
Frequent.  P*  June. — Aug. 

Horfes,  fheep,  and  goats  eat  it. 

' Plantago  major.  Greater  plantain  or 
•may-bread.  June.  Aug. 

Common.  Sheep,  goats,  and  fwine  eat  it  j 

‘cows  and  horfes  refufe  it. 

Dr.  Withering  fays,  that  the  common'  peo- 
ple apply  the  green  leaves  to  cuts. 

Plantago  media.  Hoary  plantain. 
Lambs-tongue.  P • June.  Aug. 

Frequent.  Sheep,  goats,  and  fwine  eat  it  5' 
cows  and  horfes  refufe  it, 

Plantago  coronopus.  Star  of  the  Earth. 
Hartshorn.  A.  June.— Aug. 

On  a fandy  bank  ne^ir  Swarkfton  church. 

' Plantago  lanceolata.  Rtb-grafs. 
Common,  in  fields  and  meadows.  P.  June. 
Linnaeus  fays  it  ^ is  eaten  by  horfes,  iheep, 
and  goats,  and  that  cows  refufe  it ; but  Haller 
attributes  the  richnefs  of  the  milk,  in  the  fa- 
mous Alpine  dairies,  to  this  plant  and  to  the 
AlchemUla  vulgaris.  Dr.  Withering.— The 

X 2 total 
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total  abfence  of  this  plant  in  marihy  lands,  is 
a certain  criterion  of  the  wretched  quality 
thereof.  In  proportion  as  fuch  foils  are  meli- 
orated by  draining,  this  plant  will  flourifli  and 
abound.  It  is  often  fown  and  cultivated  for 
pafturage,  but  does  not  anfwer  the  purpofe 
without  a mixture  of  clover  or  other  gralTes. 
Twelve  acres  of  land  being  fown  with  this 
plant;  a plentiful  crop  was  the  confequence, 
but  no  animal  would  eat  it.  Mr.  Dickenfon. — 
When  it  grows  detached  from  other  plants, 
as  it  frequently  does  by  the  fides  of  foot-paths, 
I have  never  feen  cattle  touch  it.  Dr.  With. 

Sanguisorba  ajicinalis.  Wild  or  great 
Burnett.  P.  June. 

Common,  in  moift  paflures. 

The  whole  plant  is  aftringent.  The  green 
leaves  are  fometimes  put  into  wine  to  give  it  a 
grateful  flavour,  and  the  very  young  fhoots  are 
faid  to  be  agreeable  in  fallads.  Linnaeus  fays, 
that  cows,  horfes,  fheep  and  goats  eat  it. — 
But  Mr.  Woodward  obferves,  that  horfes  do 
not  feem  fond  of  it. 

Sherardia  arvenjis.  Little field  Madder. 

Common.  A.  May. — Sept. 

Goats  are  very  fond  of  it ; horfes  eat  it ; 
Iheep  are  indifferent  to  it. 


Asper- 


J^^ative  plmits.  ^ 

Asperula  odorata.  Sweet  Woodroof. 

Sutton  wood;  Dovedale;  in  a wood  near 
Mr.  Eames’s,  Mackworth.  p.  May. 

Linnaus  obferves,  the  fcent  of  this  plant  is 
faid  to  drive  away  ticks  and  other  infers. 
Formerly  it  was  much  in  repute  for  attenuating 
vifcid  humours,  and  ftrengthening  the  tone 
of  the  bowels,  but  it  is  rejedled  by  modern 
practice.  Dr.  ’Withering  obferves,  that  it 
gives  a grateful  flavour  to  wine.' 

Cows,  horfes,  flieep,  and  goats  eat  it. 

Asperula  cynanchica . Squinancy-worf. 

Normanton ; Pinxton.  P.  July. 

Galium  palujire.  White  Ladies  bed Ji  7~aw. 

Common  in  marflies  about  Coxbench.  P.  July 

Cows,  fheep,  and  horfes  eat  it.  Goats  and 
fwine  refufe  it. 

Galium  veriim.  ITellow  Ladies  bedjiraw » 
Cheefe  Remng,  Petty  Miiguet.  P.  July.  Aug. 

Sides  of  fields  and  roads,  frequent. 

The  flowers  will  coagulate  boiling  milk; 
and  Dr.  Withering  fays,  the  befl:  Chefhire 
cheefe  is  prepared  with  them.  The  French 
prefcribe  them  in  hyflieric  and  epileptic  cafes. 
Boiled  in  alum-water  they  tinge  wool  yellow. 
Mr.  Pennant  fays,  that  the  roots  dye  a very 
fine  red,  not  inferior  to  madder,  and  are  ufed 
for  this  purpofe  in  the  ifland  of  Jura. 
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Galium  uUginofum,  Marfh  Goofegrafs, 

P.  July. 

Pleaflypark;  in  marfhes  about  Coxbench. 

Horfes,  cows,  fheep,  goats,  and  fwine  eat  it. 

Galium  aparine.'  Catchweedy  Goofegrafs. 
Cleavers.  Clivers.  A.  May.  June. 

• Common,  in  hedges. 

The  plant  is  eaten  by  horfes,  cows,  fheep, 
and  goats.  Swine  refufe  it.  Young  geefe  are 
very  fond  of  the  branches. — The  expreffed 
juice  of  the  ftems  and  leaves,  taken  to  the 
amount  of  four  ounces,  night  and  morning, 
is  very  efficacious  in  removing  many  of  thofe 
cutaneous  eruptions  which  are  called,  though 
improperly,  fcorbutic.  It  mull  be  continued 
for  feveral  weeks. 

Galium  inollugo.  White  Ladies  bed flraw. 
Wild  Madder.  Great  bafard  Madder. 

Hedges,  frequent.  Pinxton.  Jtily* 

Galium  montanum.  Hudf.  Galium 
procumbens.  With.  "Lr ailing  Ladies  bed Jiraw. 

Middleton  dale.  Mr.  Coke.  P.  July. 

G AhivM  puf  Hum.  Leaf  Goofegrafs. 

Middleton  dale.  Mr.  Coke.  P.  May. 

GoR'uvsfanguinea.  Dogberry  tree.  Prick 
wood.  Gat  ten  tree.  Gutter  trh.  S.  June. 

Frequent  in  hedges.  Derby  ^ Kedlefton; 
Glapwellj  Pinxton. 
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The  wood  is  very  hard  and  fmooth,  fit  for 
the  purpofes  of  the  turner.  The  berries  are 
bitter  and  ftyptic : they  dye  purple. 

Horfes,  fheep,  and  goats  eat  it.  Swine  and 
cows  refufe  it. 

Alcremilla  vulgaris.  Common  Ladies 
Mantle.  ^ ' June.  Sept. 

Frequent  in  meadows  and  paftures. 

The  whole  plant  is  weakly  aftringent.  Dr. 
Withering  fays,  in  the  province  of  Smolandia 
in  Gothland,  they  make  a tindure  of  the  leaves 
and  give  it  in  fpafmodic  or  convulfive  diforders. 

Horfes,  fiieep,  and  goats  eat  it.  Swine  re- 
. fufe  it.  Cows  are  not  fond  of  it. 

\ 

Order  II. 

DIGTNIA.  II.  POIMt ALS. 

Aphanes  arvenfis.  Common- farjleypiert . 

Derby. 


Order  III* 

T^EI^RAGTNIA.  IV.  POINT ALS. 

Ilex  aquijohum.  Common  Nolly. 
Frequent.  '^*  J^^tie. 
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Birds  eat  the  berries.  The  bark  fermented, 

' bruifed,  and  afterwards  waflied  from  the  woody 
fibres  makes  the  common  bird-lime.  It  makes 
an  impenetrable  fence  and  bears  cropping. 
Neither  its  verdure  or  the  beauty  of  its  fcarlet 
berries  is  obferved  to  be  affedted  by  the  fevereft 
weather.  The  wood  is  ufed  in  fineering,  and 
is  fometimes  ftained  black  to  imitate  ebony. 
Handles  for  knives,  and  cogs  for  mill-wheels 
are  made  of  it. 

PoTAMOGETON  nataus.  Broad-leaved 
Pondweed.  P.  May. — Aug. 

Moill:  ground  adjoining  to  Radbourn  com- 
mon. 


PENTANDRIA  MOXOGTMIA. 

V.  CHIVES.  I.  POINTAL. 


Myosotis  fcorpioides.  Moufe-eared  Scor- 


piongrafs. 

Dry  fituatlons;  frequent. 


May.  June. 


When  it  grows  in  the  water,  and  its  tafte 
and  fmell  are  by  that  means  rendered  lefs  per- 
ceptible, fheep  will  fometimes  eat  it  j but  it  is 

generally  fatal  to  them.  Dr.  Withering. 

Cows,  horfes,  fwine,  and  goats  refufe  it. 


Myoso- 
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Myosotis  arvenfis,  A. 

• palujiris,  P. 

Lithospermum  officinale.  Common 
Gromwell.  P.  June. 

Matlock.  Mr.  Hallows. 

Sheep  and  goats  eat  it,  Cows  and  horfes 
refufe  it. 

Lithospermum  arver^e.  Leffier  Grom- 
well.  Bajiard  Alkane t.  Painting  Root. 

Alleftry.  A.  May.  June. 

The  bark  of  the  root  tinges  wax  and  oil  of 
a beautiful  red,  fimilar  to  that,  which  is  pb- 
tained  from  the  foreign  alkanet  that  is  kept  in 
the  Ihops. — Sheep  and  goats  eat  it.  Cows  are 
not  fond  of  it.  Horfes  and  fwine  refufe  it. 

Cynoglossum.  Houndstongue. 

Afhover,  in  a hedge.  Matlock,  but  not 
very  common.  P.  June. 

The  root  and  leaves  have  been  fufpefted  by 
fome  to  poffefs  narcotic  properties,  but  others 
will  not  admit  the  fav^.  It  is  difcarded  from 
the  prefent  practice;  but  Mr.  Ray  fays  that 
Dr.  Hulfe  ufed  a decodlion  of  the  roots  in- 
wardly, and  applied  cataplafms  of  them  out- 
wardly in  Prumous  and  fcrophulous  cafes. — 
The  fcent  of  this  plant  is  faid  to  be  very  dil- 
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agreeable  and  very  much  to  refemble  that  of 
mice. — Goats  eat  it.  Cows,  horfes,  flreep, 
and  fwine  refufe  it. 

Symphytum.  Comfrey.  P.  May. — July. 

Wingerworth  y Derby ; Mackworth.  A 
variety, with  purple  blolToms  in  feveral  places 
near  Derby,  and  in  a ditch  near  Duffield  bridge. 

Dr.  Withering  fays,  that  the  leaves  give  a 
grateful  flavour  to  cakes  and  panada.  The 
young  ftems  and  leaves  are  frequently  eaten 
when  boiled.  The  roots  are  glutinous  and 
mucilaginous,  and  a deco£tion  of  them  is  ufed 
by  the  dyers  to  extradl  the  colouring  matter  of 
gum  lac. 

Cows  and  flieep  eat  it.  Horfes,  goats,  and 
fwine  refufe  it.  Df.  Stokes  obferves,  that  a 
horfe  eat  it. 

Lycopsis  Small  Buglofs. 

Not  uncommon.  A.  June, 

Cows,  horfes,  flieep,  and  goats  eat  it. 
Swine  refufe  it. 

Echium  vulgar e.  Viper-grafs.  Viper  s 

' Buglofs.  Rather  frequent.  B.  June. — Sept. 

When  cultivated  in  gardens,  it  grows  very 
large,  and  makes  a beautiful  fliowy  appearance. 

Cows, 
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Cows  and  dieep  are  not  fond  of  it.  Horfe.s 
and  goats  refufe  it.  Bees  are  fond  of  the 
flowers,  but  their  wings  are  fometimes  injured 
by  the  flrong  hairs. 

Primula  verts.  Cowjlips.  P.  Apr.  May. 
Common  in  meadows  and  pafliures. 

The  blolToms  are  ufed  for  making  wine. 
Silk-worms  are  fond  of  the  leaves  and  flowers. 
'^ranf.  of  foe.  of  arts,  vol.  ii.  p.  I57* 

VKiyiv-LA  elattor.  Oxlip.  P.  Apr.  May. 
Near  Rough  Heanor  houfe,  Mickleover. 

, 'Pilkington. 

Primula  vulgaris.  Primrofe. 

Common.  P*  Apr.  May.* 

Gerard  fays,  that  a dram  and  half  of  the 
dried  roots,  taken  up  in  autumn,  operates  as 
a ftrong  but  fafe  emetic. — Sheep  and  goats  eat 
it.  Cows  are  not  fond  of  it,  and  fwine  reiule 
it.  Silk- worms  may  be  fed  with'  the  leaves. 
franf  of  foe.  of  arts,  vol.  ii.  p.  i57- 

Menyanthes  trefoliata.  Biiekbean. 
Marfi  treJoU.  Water  trefoil.  Marfi  eleavers. 

Ponds  and  pits,  not  unfrequerit.  S.  Nor- 
manton.  In  a pit  by  the  foot  road  betwixt 
Mackworth.and  Kedleffcon.  P.  June.  July. 
The  leaves  have  a penetrating  bitter  taflie. 

An  infulion  of  them  is  frequently  preferibed 

in 
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in  rheiimatilms,  and  fometimes  in  dropfies. 
It  is  alfo  given  to  deftroy  worms.  It  has  had 
great  reputation  in  fcorbutic  and  fcrophulous 
dilbrders,  A dram  of  the  leaves  in  powder 
purges  and  vomits.  Dr.  Withering  fays,  that 
in  a fcarcity  of  hops  this  plant  is  ufed  in  the 
north  of  Europe  to  bitter  the  ale ; two  ounces 
fupply  the  place  of  a pound  of  hops.  Some 
people  fay  that  fheep  will  eat  it,  and  that  it 
cures  them  of  the  rot ; but  from  the  Upfal 
experiments  it  appears,  that  tho’  goats  eat, 
flieep  fometimes  will,  and  fometimes  will  not. 
Cows,  horfes,  and  fwine  refufe  it. 

Ho  T T o N I A palujiris.  Water  Violet.  Wa- 
ter Tarrow.  Water  Gillijiower . P.  July. 

Ditches  in  the  meadows  below  Derby.  Mr. 
Whately. 

Lysimachia  memorum.  Wood  Loofe- 
Jirife  or  Yellow  Pimpernel  of  the  Woods. 

Coxbench  wood.  Nurfery  by  Mr.  Eames’s, 
Mackworth.  In  a hollow  fliady  foot  road  be- 
twixt Burley  and  Duffield.  P.  May.  June. 

Lysimachia  nummular ia.  Creeping  Mo- 
neywort. Herb  Twopenny.  P.  June. 

Between  Derby  and  Coxbench.  Dr.  John- 
fon.  Meadows  about  Derby.  Mr.  Whately. 

The 
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The  plant  is  a little  acrid,  and  fomewhat 
aflringent. — Cows  and  £heep  eat  it.  Goats 
are  not  fond  of  it.  Horfes  refufe  it. 

Lysimachia  tenniela.  Purple  Money  wf^‘*‘t 
or  Loojejlrife . 

In  inoifl  htuations.  Pleafly,  Pinxton,  and 
Normanton. 

Anagallis  arvenjis.  Male  Pimpernel. 

A.  May. — Aug. 

Common.  The  bloffom  is  fcarlet. 

Mr.  Dickenfon  obferves,  it  is  remarkable 
with  what  a fparing  hand  nature  has  dealt  out 
her  richeft  and  moft  glorious  colour,  for  except 
this  and  the  poppies,  I do  not  recoiled:  any 
indigenous  plant  of  a fcarlet  colour. 

This  plant  was  much  ufed  by  the  antient 
phyficians  in  maniacal  and  melancholic  cafes, 
but  is  very  little  regarded  in  modern  practice. 

Cows  and  goats  eat  it.  Sheep  refufe  it. — 
Small  birds  are  very  fond  of  the  feeds. 

Con  VOL  v u l u s arvenjis.  Small  Bindweed. 

June. — Aug. 

Frequent  in  corn  fields  and  road  fides. 

Cows,  horfes,  goats,  and  fheep  eat  it.  Swine 
refufe  it. — The  bloffoms  give  a deep  yellow  or 
orange  tindiure  to  water,  which  is  heightened 
by  alum  and  alkalies. 
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Convolvulus  fepium.  Great  Bindweed. 

' Frequent  in  moift  hedges.  P.  July.  Aug. 

The  infpiffated  juice  of  the  plant,  in  dofes 
of  20  and  30  grains,  is  a powerful  draftic  purge. 
Dr.  Withering  fays,  that  fcammony  is  the  in- 
fpiflated  juice  of  a fpecies  of  convolvulus  fo 
much  refembling  this,  that  they  are  with  dif- 
ficulty difiinguilhed.  Can  it  then  be  worth 
while  to  import  fcammony  from  Aleppo  at  a 
confiderable  annual  expence,  when  a medicine 
with  the  very  fame  properties  grows  fpontane- 
oufiy  in  many  of  our  hedges  } Tho’  an  acrid 
purge  to  the  human  race,  it  is  eaten  by  hogs 
in  large  quantities  without  any  detriment. 

Sheep,  goats,  and  horfes  eat  it.  Cows  re- 
fufe  it. 

PoLEMONiUM  caruleum.  Greek  Valerian. 
yacoVs  Ladder.  Ladder  to  Heaven.  P.  June. 

- Matlock,  Alfreton  brook.  Mr.  Coke. — 
Lover’s  Leap,  near  Buxton.  Mr.  Wood. — By 
the  fide  of  the  turnpike  road,  in  Bakewell 
meadows.  Mr.  Whately. 

On  account  of  its  beauty  it  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Englifh  gardens. — Cows,  goats, 
and  fheep  eat  it.  Horfes  are  not  fond  of  it. 

Campanula  rotiindifolia.  Roimd-leaved 


Bellflower. 
Chee  Tor. 


P.  Aug. — Odt. 
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The  juice  df  the  petals  ftains  blue,  but  with 
the  addition  of  alum,  green.  A green  pig- 
ment is  obtained  from  them.  ^ 

Linnasus  fays,,  that  cows,  horfes,  fhcep,  and 
goats  will  eat  it.  But  Dr.  Stokes  found,  that 
a horfe  refufed  it. 

Campanula  patiila . Spreading  B elljlower. 

Frequent.  B.  July.  Aug. 

Campanula  latifoli^.  Broad-leaved Bell- 
Jiower.  Giant  hr oatwort.  P.  July.  Aug.  ' 

Betwixt  Afhbourn  and  Dovedale.  Dr.  John- 
fon.— Little  Chefter,  near  Derby.  Betwixt 
Rowlley  and  Darley.  Matlock.  Pilkington. 

It  is  very  deferring  of  a place  in  our  flower 
borders.  The  whole  plant  abounds  with  a 
milky  liquor. — Horfes,  fheep,  and  goats  eat  it. 

Campanula  tracheliuni.  Nettle-leaved 
Bellflower,  Great  Throatwort,  or  Canterbury 
Bells.  - ' P.  July.— Sept. 

Hedges.  Pinxton.  Mr.  Coke.— Betwixt 
Duffleld  bridge  and  Makeney.  Pilkington. 

Cows  eat  it.*  Horfes  and  goats  refufe  it. 

Verbascum  thapfus.  Great  white  Mul- 
lein. High  Taper.  Cows  lungwort.  Ladies 
Foxglove.  Sept. 

Middleton  dale.  Mr.  Coke.  Matlock,  on 
the  heights  of  Abraham,  and  Makeney,  near 
Duffleld.  Pilkington. 
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Externally  ufed  this  plant  is  emollient.  Dr. 
Home  advifes  a decodlion  of  it/ two  ounces  to 
a quart,  in  diarrhoeas  of  an  old  ftanding  5 he 
gave  a quart  every  day.  Clin.  Exp.  p.  439.  it 
eafes  the  pains  of  the  inteftines ; is  ufed  as  an 
injedlion  with  advantage ; and  is  often  applied 
externally  to  the  piles,  il?. — It  is  faid  to  intoxi- 
cate fifh,  fo  that  they  may  be  taken  with  the 
hand. — In  Norway  they  give  it  to  cows,  which 
are  confumptive. — The  down  ferves  for  tinder. 

It  is  not  known,  that  any  of  the  brutal 
creation  will  eat  it. 

Verbascum  nigrum.  Black  Mullein. 

Stanton.  Mr.  Coke.  P.  July. — Sept. 

The  flowers  are  grateful  to  bees.  Swine 
will  eat  it.  Sheep  are  not  fond  of  it.  Cows, 
horfes,  and  goats  refufe  it. 

Datura  Jlramonium.  Thorn-apple, 

Derby  and  Pinxton.  A.  July. 

x'\n  ointment  prepared  from  the  leaves  gives 
eafe  in  external  inflammations  and  haemorrhoids. 
The  Edinburgh  college  diredt  an  extradl  to  be 
prepared  by  evaporating  the  expreffed  juice  of 
tlie  leaves.  This  has  been  given  with  advan- 
tage in  convulflve  afledlions  and  epilepfles. 
'Out  of  14  epileptic  patients  8 were  entirely 
cured  by  it,  at  Stockholm.  The  dofe  rrom  2 
to  16  grains  a day.  Med.  Com.  i.  368.  iii.  22. 

See 
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See  alfo  Lond.  Medjourn.  ii*  295.  'The feed 
or  leaves  taken  internally  bring  on  delirium, 
tremors,  fwelling,  itching,  eruption  and  in- 
flammation on  the  Ikin;  thefe  cffedls  were 
produced  by  a dole  of  a dram  and  a half  in  a 
girl  9 years  old.  See  Dr.  Fowler’s  account, 
Med.  Comm.  vol.  v.p.  164. 

It  is  refufed  by  every  animal. 

Hyoscyamus  7iiger,  Cotnmon  Henbane, 

B.  June. 

Nun’s  green,  Derby;  Chelafton;  Pinxton. 

Every  part  of  the  plant  is  poifonous.  Mad- 
nefs,  convullions  and  death  are  the  general  con- 
fequence  of  taking  it  internally.  Yet  in  a cer- 
tain quantity  it  has  been  ufed  in  medicine. 
The  exprelfed  juice  is  evaporated  to  an  extracfl. 
The  dofe  is  from  half  a fcruple  to  half  a dram. 
Dr.  Withering  thinks,  that  it  may  be  advan- 
tageoufly  joined  with  opium,  where  the  elFedts 
of  that  medicine  are  defirable,  and  coftivenefs 
is  to  be  avoided.  Dr.  A.  Fothergill  has  given 
two  cafes  of  madnefs,  in  which  he  experienced 
the  good  efficacy  of  the  extrad:  from  this  plant. 
One  was  a deep  melancholy,  and  was  entirely 
removed.  The  other  was  a puerperal  mania, 
and  the  medicine  in  this  inftance  was  attended 
with  equal  fuccefs.  Memoirs  of  med.  foe,  of 

^ Londo??, 
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London,  art.  23*  It  appears,  that  great  cau- 
tion is  neceflary  in  the  ufe  of  this  plant. 

It  is  faid,  thaf  fheep  fometimes  eat  it  when 
it  is  young. 

SoLANUM  nigt'um.  Common  garden  Night- 
Jhade.  A.  June.- — Odt. 

Pinxton ; Derby.  Not  very  common. 

From  one  to  three  grains  of  the  leaves  in- 
fufed  in  boiling  water,  and  taken  at  bed-time 
occafions  a copious  perfpiration,  encreafes  the 
fecretions  of  the  kidnies  and  generally  purges 
more  or  lefs  the  following  day.  ' Thefe  pro- 
perties, judicioufly  applied,  render  it  capable 
of  doing  effential  fervice  in  feveral  difeafes,  as 
may  be  feen  in  Mr.  Gataker’s  treatife  on  the 
folanum.  But  Dr.  Withering  obferves,  that 
its  elfedls  on  the  nervous  lyftem  are  fo  uncer- 
tain and  fometimes  fo  confiderable,  that  it  mull 
ever  be  adminillered  with  the  greatell  caution. 
The  leaves  ufed  externally  abate  inflammations 
and  alTuage  pain.  The  flowers  fmell  like  muik. 

It  is  not  eaten  by  any  animal. 

SoLANUM  dulcamara.  Bitter-fweet,  woody 
Night/hade.  P.  June.  July. 

Moifl:  hedges  and  ditches,  frequent. 

Boerhaave  fays  it  is  a medicine  far  fuperior 
to  China  and  Sarfaparilla  as  a fweetner  and  re- 

florative. 
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llorative.  LinnaDus  thought  an  infufion  of  the 
young  twigs  an  admirable  medicine  in  acute 
rheumatifmSj  inflammations,  fevers,  and  fup- 
preflion  of  the  lochia.  Dr.  Hill  fays  he  has 
found  it  very  efficacious  in  the  afthma.  Dr. 
Hallenberg  advices  it  in  ifchiatic  and  rheuma- 
tic pains,  jaundice,  fcurvy,  and  lues  venerea. 
He  directs  a pint  of  boiling  water  to  be  poured 
upon  2 drams  of  the  ffalks  fliced  and  dried ; 
after  {landing  half  an  hour,  it  mufl  be  boiled 
1 5 minutes.  The  dofe  2 tea-cups  full  or  more, 
morning  and  evening.  The  ftalks  may  be 
gathered  early  in  the  fpring,  or  at  the  end  of 
autumn.  Med.  Com.  voL  3.  p.  15.  Mr. 
Beddoes  fays,  the  root  has  the  fmell  of  the  po- 
tatoe. — Sheep  and  goats  eat  it.  Horfes,  cows, 
and  fwine  refufe  it. 

The  flalk  has  at  firfl  a bitter  tafle,  which 
is  followed  by  a pleafant  fweetnefs.  On  this  , 
account  it  is  frequently  eaten  by  children, 
without  their  receiving  any  injury  from  it. 
Pilkington. 


Atropa  belladonna.  Deadly  or  Jleepy 
Nightjhade.  Dwayberries.  P.  June. — Aug. 
Fruit  ripe  from  Augufl  to  Odlober. 

Near  a pond  at  Flardwicke.  Mr.  Hallows.-^ 
Horfely  caftle.  Dr,  Johnfon. — It  may  be  con- 
lidered  as  one  of  the  fcarce  plants  of  Derbyfliire. 
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The  whole  plant  is  poifonous.  Thofe  who 
eat  the  berries,  are  feized  with  ftupor  or  deli- 
rium and  become  varioufly  convulfed.  Death 
is  the  unavoidable  confequence,  if  a ftrong 
emetic  be  not  immediately  employed,  to  dif- 
charge  the  poifon  from  the  flomach.  For  this 
purpofe  has  been  recommended  a large  glafs- 
ful  of  warm  vinegar,  or  repeated  draughts  of 
a tea  fpoonful  of  fpirits  of  hartdaorn,  taken  in 
a large  glafs  of  brandy  and  water,  as  thefe  nar- 
cotics frequently  diminifh  the  irritability  of  the 
ftomach,  fo  far  as  to  render  it  infenfible  to  the 
operation  of  vomits. — Tumours  of  the  breafls 
even  of  the  cancerous  kind  are  faid  to  have 
been  refolved  by  a topical  application  of  the 
frefli  leaves.  Dr.  Graham  in  the  Med.  Coin^ 
7nunicattons,  'uol.  i.  p.  419.  fays,  he  found 
great  benefit  from  a poultice  made  of  the  roots 
boiled  in  milk  and  applied  to  hard  ill-con- 
ditioned tumours  and  ulcers  ^ and  relates  a de- 
plorable cafe,  in  which  this  poultice  effected 
a perfect  cure.  The  powdered  root  has  been 
given  in  dofes  of  ten  or  more  grains  every  other 
night  as -a  preventative  after  the  bite  of  a mad 
dog.  Lond.  Med.  yourn.  vol.  iii.  page  199. 
Dr.  Withering  has  no  doubt  but  the  external 
application  of  this  plant  may  be  produdlive  of 
good  effedls  in  feveral  cafes,  but  he  thinks  it 
dangerous,  when  the  Ikin  is  broken. 

An 
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An  infufioii  of  the  dried  leaves  has  been  ufed 
for  a cancer  in  the  breaft  with  fuccefs.  Thil. 
^ranf.  voL  50.  p.  77. 

The  juice  of  the  ripe  berries  ftains  paper  of 
a beautiful  and  durable  purple, 

Lonicera  periclymeniun.  Common  Honey  ^ 
fuckle.  Woodbme.  S.  May.  June. 

Frequent  in  hedges. ---Cows,  goats,  and 
dieep  eat  it,  Horfes  refufe  it. 

Rhamnus  catharticus.  Purging  Puck- 
thorn.  , Apr.  May. 

Not  uncommon  in  hedges  and  woods. 

The  juice  of  the  berries  is  a naufeous  pur- 
gative, and  made  into  a fyrup  is  ufed  in  medi- 
cine. About  an  ounce  of  it  is  a moderate 
dofe  j but  it  generally  occafions  fo  much  fick  - 
nefs  and  griping  that  it  is  falling  into  difufc. 
The  juice  of  the  unripe  berries  is  of  the  colour 
of  faffron,  and  is  ufed  for  ftaining  maps  or 
paper.  Thefe  are  fold  under  the  name  of 
French  berries. — The  juice  of  the  ripe  berries 
is  the  fap  green  of  the  painters ; but  if  they 
are  gathered  late  in  the  autumn  the  juice  is 
purple. — The  bark  affords  a beautiful  yellow 
dye. — Goats,  flieep,  and  horfes  eat  it.  Cows 
refufe  it. 

Y3 
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R H A M N u s frangula . Black  berry  - bear  in g 
^Ider.  S.  May, 

G lap  well.  Mr.  Hallows. 

From  a quarter  to  half  an  ounce  of  the  inner 
bark,  boiled  in  fmall  beer,  is  a fharp  purge, 
In  droplies,  or  conftipations  of  the  bowels  of 
cattle,  it  is  a very  certain  purgative.  The 
berries  gathered  before  they  are  ripe,  dye  wool 
green.  The  bark  dyes  yellow,  and  with  pre- 
parations of  iron,  black. 

Charcoal  prepared  from  the  wood  is  prefer- 
red by  the  makers  of  gunpowder.  The  flowers 
are  particularly  grateful  to  befes.  Goats  de- 
vour the  leaves  with  greedinefs,  and  flieep  will 
eat  them. 

Evonymus  europceus.  Spindle  tree.  Prick 
woody  Prick  timber  treCy  Gatteridge  treCy 
Loufe  berry. 

Matlock.  S.  April.  May. 

The  berries  vomit  and  purge  violently,  and  • 
are  fatal  to  fheep.  Powdered  and  fprinkled 
upon  the  hair,  they  defhroy  lice,  If  the  wood 
is  cut  when  the  plant  is  in  bloflbm,  it  is  tough 
and  not  eafily  broken  j and  in  that  ftate  is  ufed 
by  watch-makers,  and  to  make  flcewers  and 
tooth  picks. — Cows,  goats,  and  flieep  eat  it, 
Horfes  refufe  it, 
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Rises  rubriim.  Currants.  S.  May. 

Pinxton.  On  the  banks  of  the  Derwent 
betwixt  Duffield  and  Derby ; afid  in  feveral 
places  by  the  fide  of  a brook  betwixt  Mack- 
worth  and  Markeaton. 

The  ripe  fruit  is  univerfally  acceptable,  and 
the  juice  is  very  agreeable  both  in  punch  and 
when  converted  by  the  addition  of  fugar  into 

jelly. Cows,  goats,  and  dieep  eat  the  leaves. 

Rises  xiva-crijpa.  Goofeberry.  S.  May^ 
Pleafly  park.  Mr.  Coke.— In  hedges  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  Derwent  betwixt  Duffield  and 
Makeney;  and  on  the  hill,  where  Codnor 

/caftle  formerly  ftood, 

Hedera Co?nmonIvy.  S.Od.Nov. 
Common  upon  old  buildings,  to  which  it 
js  fometimes  a very  beautiful  ornament. 

Dr.  Withering  fays,  that  the  berries  have 
a little  acidity  5 and  that  they  purge  and  vomit. 
Horfes  and  ftieep  eat  it.  Goats  and  cows 

refufe  it, 

MiiiCK  mmor.  Lefer  Periwinckle.  _ 

In  a hedge  within  the  Roman  ftation  at  Little 
Chefter  near  Derby.  P-  May  Sept. 

Vinca  Greater  Penwmckle.^ 

Pleafly  park.  Mr.  Coke. 

Dr.  Withering  fays  it  is  bitter  and  flightly 

aftringent.  Y 4 
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Order  II. 

bigtnia.  il  poin^als, 

Herniaria  hirfuta.  Hairy  Rupturewort^ 

Duffield,  Mr.  Hadley,  A.  July. 

Chenopodium  bonus -Henricus.  Common 
PngliJIo  Mercury.  All-good.  Good  Henry. 
Good  King  Henry.  Wild  Spinage.  P.  May. 

Frequent  amongfl  rubbidi,  on  road  fides 
and  walls. 

The  young  {hoots  peeled  and  boiled  are  eaten 
as  afparagus,  but  with  fome  perfons  they  have 
a griping  efFed:. — The  roots  are  given  to  fheep 
which  have  a cough. 

Goats  and  flieep  are  not  fond  of  it.  Cows, 
horfes  and  fwine  refufe  it. 

Chenopodium  urbicum.  Upright  Gooje- 
foot,  ' A.  Aug.  Sept. 

Frequent  on  dunghills  and  amongfl  rubbiili. 
Goats  and  fheep  eat  it.  Horfes  aud  cows  re- 
fufe it. 

Chenopodium  polyjpermum.  Upright 
Elite.  All-feed.  . ‘ A.  Augufl. 

Not  uncommon. — Cows  and  fheep  eat  it. 
Goats  and  horfes  refufe  it. 

Chenopodium  viride.  Green  Goofefoot. 

Common  in  kitchen  gardens. — Goats,  ffieep, 
and  fwine  eat  it.  Chenopo- 
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Chenopodium  album.  Common  wild 
Or  ache.  A.  Auguft. 

Common  on  dunghills.  Cows,  goats,  and 
fheep  eat  it.  Horles  refule  it.  Swine  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  it.  Linnaeus.  But  Dr.  Stokes 
fays,  that  Korfes  fometimes  eat  it,  and  even 
appear  fond  of  it. 

Chenopodium  murale.  Wall  Goofefoot. 

A.  July.  Augufh 

Betwixt  Derby  and  Duffield. 

Cows  eat  it ; but  it  is  faid  to  be  poifonous 
to  fwine. 

Chenopodium  vulvaria.  Stinking  Goofe-^ 
Joot.  Stinking  Orache.  A.  Aug, 

Dethick.  Mr.  Hallows. 

The  fcent  is  rank  and  fetid.  Dr.  Witherins- 

O 

fays,  that.it  has  got  the  reputation  of  being  an 
anti-hyfteric. — Cows,  horfes,  goats,  and  fheep 
eat  it.  But  fwine  refufe  it. 

Ulmus  campejlris.  Common  'Ehn.  Apr. 

Hedges,  but  not  very  common. 

The  wood,  being  hard  and  tough,  is  capable 
of  being  converted  to  many  ufeful  purpofes. 
The  leaves  are  not  only  eaten  by  horfes,  cows, 
fheep,  goats,  and  fwine,  but  from  fome  late 
experiments  have  been  found  very  acceptable 
to  filk- worms.  By  its  height  and  fhape  this 
tree  is  a beautiful  ornament  to  the  country, 

where 
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where  it  grows.  It  loves  an  open  fituation 
and  bears  to  be  tranfplanted.  Dr.  Withering 
fays,  that  a decodlion  of  the  inner  bark  has 
been  known  to  carry  off  the  water  in  dropfies. 
The  bark  dried  and  ground  to  powder,  has 
been  mixed  with  meal  in  Norway  to  make 
bread,  in  times  of  fcarcity. 

Ulmus  montana.  Broad-leaved  Elm. 

* ' 

Not  unfrequent  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the 
county.  S.  March, 

Hydrocotyle  vulgaris.  ■ MarJJo  Penny-- 
wort.  White  Rot.  P.  May.  June, 

S.  Normanton.  Quarndon  common. 

Farmers  fuppofe  it  occafions  the  rot  in  flieep, 

Gentiana  centaurium:  Centory  Gentian^ 

S.  Normanton,  Matlock,  and  wind-mill 
near  Derby.  A.  June. — Aug. 

It  is  very  bitter.  Dr.  Withering  W s it  is 
the  bads  of  the  famous  Portland  powder  which 
prevents  fits  of  the  gout,  when  taken  in  a large 
quantity,  and  a long  time  together  j but  brings 
’ on  hardnefs  of  the  liver,  palfy,  and  apoplexy. 
A tindlure  of  the  leaves  and  upper  part  of  the 
roots  is  a good  medicine  in  weak  ffomachs,  and 
cachectic  habits.  A decodtion  of  the  whole 
plants  deftroys  lice,  and  cures  the  itch. — Cows 
are  not  fond  of  it,  and  in  fheep  paflure  it  is 
frequently  left  untouched.  Gen- 
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Gent  I AN  A pnenrnonanthe,  Marfi  Ge?i- 
tian,  or  Calathian  Violet.  Auguft. 

Egginton  heath. 

Gentian  A amarella,  Felhvort.  Aii^ 
tumnal  Gentian.  ' A.  Auguft. 

Pinxton.  Mr.  Coke. 

Sanicula  europcea:  Common  Sanicle. 

In  hedges,  at  S.  Norman  ton,  Mackworth, 
and  Rough  Heanor.  P.  July. 

The  leaves  are  {lightly  bitter,  aromatic,  and 
aftringent. — Sheep  eat  it.  Goats  are  not  fond 
of  it.  Horfes  refufe  It. 

Caucalis  latifolia.  Broad-leaved  Hens- 
foot.  A.  July. 

Dovedale.  Dr.  Johnfon. 

Daucus  car  Ota.  Co7n?7ion  Carrot.  Bird's 

Neji.  ■ B.  June. — Aug. 

Frequent  in  meadows  and  paftures. 

The  feeds  have  been  fometimes  ufed  as  diu- 
retics and  carminatives ; and  are  highly  recom- 
mended in  calculous  complaints.  Dr.  Wither- 
ing.— An  infufion  of  them  has  been  found  to 
afford  relief  in  {harp  fits  of  the  gravel.  Mr. 
Woodward. — It  proved  very  beneficial  in  the 
cafe  of  a lady  who  paffed  calculi  of  confiderable 
fize.  Dr.  Stokes. 


2.  This 
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2.  This  in  its  cultivated  ftatc  is  the  well 
known  garden  carrot,  whofe  roots  are  eaten 
either  boiled  or  raw.  When  raw,  they  are 
given  to  children  troubled  with  worms.  They 
leem  to  pafs  thro’  mod:  people  but  little  changed. 
Dr.  Withering. — On  which  account  I have 
employed  ,them  as  a means  of  afcertaining  the 
time  which  food  takes  to  pafs  through  the  trad: 
of  the  alimentary  canal.  Dr.  Stokes. — They 
are  a grateful  and  nutritious  food  to  all  kinds 
of  cattle,  and  well  worthy  of  a more  general 
cultivation  for  the  purpofe  of  the  farmer. 
Crickets  are  very  fond  of  them,  and  are  eafily 
deftroyed  by  making  a pafte  of  powdered  arfenic, 
wheat  meal,  and  feraped  carrots,  which  muft 
be  placed  near  their  habitations.  A poultice 
made  of  the  roots  has  been  found  to  mitigate 
the  pain,  and  abate  the  flench  of  foul  and  can- 
cerous ulcers. 

Bunium Jlexuofum.  Rarth-nut . Fig-nut. 

P.  June,  May. 

Frequent  in  meadows  and  paftuics. 

The  roots  either  raw,  boiled  or  roafted  have 
a pleafant  tafle,  and  are  frequently  eaten  by 
children.  Dr.  Withering  thinks,  that  they 
are  veiy  little  inferior  to  chefnuts,  and  would 
be  an  agreeable  addition  to  our  winter  deferts. 
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CoNiUM  maculatum.  Common  Hemlock. 
Kex.  B.  June.  July. 

Common  in  hedges,  road  Tides,  and  orchards. 
The  whole  plant  is  poifonous,  yet  a few  years 
ago  it  was  much  ufed  in  medicine.  At  prefent 
it  has  loft  Tome  meafure  of  its  reputation.  Dr. 
Withering  has  affigned  feveral  reafons  for  the 
change,  which  has  taken  place  in  the  public 
opinion  in  regard  to  its  value.  He  fays,  that 
wild  Cicely  or  Cow- Weed  has  been  often 
gathered  inftead  of  this  plant ; that  the  feafon 
of  its  higheft  perfection  has  never  been  yet 
fufficiently  afcertained,  that  its  properties  are 
often  impaired  by  the  fermentation  occafoned 
by  want  of  care  in  gathering  it,  and  in  obtaining 
the  extract  it  has  lofl  part  of  its  virtue  by  the 
application  of  too  great  heat.  He  then  direCts 
in  what  manner  the  extraCt  fhould  be  prepared. 
He  fays,  let  feveral  people  be  employed  to 
gather  the  plant,  and  as  faft;  as  it  is  cut,  let 
others  carry  it  in  hand  bafkets  to  the  prefs ; 
but  it  mull:  lie  light  and  loofely  in  the  bafkets. 
Let  it  be  bruifed  and  the  juice  immediately 
fqueezed  out ; and  as  fall  as  it  runs  from  the 
prefs,  it  muft  be  put  over  the  fire,  and  boiled 
till  three  parts  out  of  four  of  the  whole  liquor 
is  wafted.  Then  it  muft  be  put  into  a water 
bath,  and  evaporated  to  the  confiftence  of 
honey.  If  it  be  now  taken  and  fpread  thin 

upon 
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upon  a board  or  marble  flab,  and  expofed  to  the 
fun  and  to  the  air,  it  will  foon  be  of  a proper 
confluence  to  be  fotmed-^-into  piHs.  From  5 
to  1 o grams  of  this  extradl  is  a proper  dofe ; 
few  conflitutions  will  bear  more  without  ex- 
periencing difagreeable  effedts. — He  has  never 
given  it  in  cancers  without  a mitigation  of  the 
pain  and  an  amendment  of  the  difeharges.-  ' He 
thinks  it  preferable  to  opium  on  fome  accounts, 
and  obferves,  that  if  it  flhould  prove  at  lafl:  that 
it  is  only  a narcotic,  furely  there  are  many 
cafes,  in  which  a narcotic,  that  does  not  occa- 
flon  coflivenefs  is  preferable  to  one,  which  does. 

In  the  fecond  edition  of  his  valuable  work 
Dr.  Withering  makes  fome  remarks  in  addition 
to  thofe,  which  were  contained  in  the  firfl:. 
He  obferves,  that  fuch  is  the  uncertainty  of 
the  preparation  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  making 
the  extradt,  that  he  has  now  for  fome  years  laid 
aflde  the  ufe  of  it  and  preferibed  only  the  pow- 
der of  the  dried  leaves.  He  fays,  let  the  leaves 
be  gathered  about  the  end  of  June,  when  the 
plant  is  in  flower.  Pick  off  the  little  leaves 
and  throw  away  the  leaf-flalks.  Diy  thefe 
feledled  leaves  in  a hot  fun  or  on  a tin  dripping- 
pan  or  pewter  diffi  before  a fire.  Preferve 
them  in  bags  made  of  fl;rong  brown  paper  or 
powder  them  and  keep,  the  powder  in  glafs 
vials,  in  a drawer  or  fomething,  which  will 

exclude 
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exclude  the  light,  for  the  light  foon  diffipates 
the  beautiful  green  colour,  and  with  its  colour 
the  medicine  lofes  its  efficacy.  From  15  to 
25  grains  of  this  powder  may  be  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a day.  He  has  found  it  particularly 
ufeful  in  chronic  rheumatifms,  and  alfo  in 
many  of  thofe  difeafes  which  are  ufually  fup- 
pofed  to  arife  from  acrimony.  He  concludes 
with  faying,  I can  affure  the  medical  prac- 
titioner that  this  is  well  worth  his  attention. 

Heracleum  fphondylium.  Common  Cow 

Parfnep.  Madnep.  Hogweed.  B.  July, 

Frequent  in  hedges,  meadows  and  paftures. 

In  Poland  and  Lithuania,  the  poor  people 
prepare  a liquor  from  the  leaves  and  feeds, 
which  undergoes  a fermentation  and  is  drank 
inftead  of  ale.  The  ftalks  when  peeled  are 
eaten  by  the  Kamfchatkians. — The  Ruffians 
diftil  an  ardent  fpirit  from  this  plant. — The 
leaves  are  a favourite  food  of  rabbits  5 and  hogs, 
cows,  goats  and  fheep  eat  them,  but  horfes  are 
not  fond  of  them. 

Heracleum  angvjiifolium.  yagged  Cow 
Parfnep. 

This  plant  is  a variety  of  the  Her.  fphon. 
and  was  found  by  Dr.  Stokes  betwixt  Affi- 
bourn  and  Okeover. 
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Angelica  fylvejiris.  Wild  Angelica. 

Marfliy  woods  and  hedges.  P.  June.  July* 

It  is  warm,  acrid,  bitter  and  aromatic. 
The  roots  poflefs  thefe  properties  in  the  greatefl 
degree.  The  ftalks  are  laid  to  make  an  agree- 
able fweetmeat.  The  plant  is  much  improved 
by  cultivation. 

Cows,  goats  and  fwine  eat  it.  Horfes  re- 
refule  it.  Linn. — Dr.  Stokes  fays,  a horfe  eat 
the  flowering  ftem. 

Si  u M nodijiorum.  Creeping  W ater  Id arfnep. 

Bakewell  meadows.  Mr.  Coke.  P.  Aug. 

Dr.  Withering  fays,  that  a young  lady  fix 
years  old  was  cured  of  an  obftinate  cutaneous 
difeafe  by  taking  three  large  fpoonfuls  of  the 
juice  twice  a day,  and  that  he  has  repeatedly 
given  to  adults  three  or  four  ounces  every 
morning  in  fimilar  complaints,  with  the  greatefl; 
advantage.  It  is  not  naufeous,  and  children 
take  it  readily  with  milk.  He  adds,  that  in 
the  dofes  he  has  given  it,  it  neither  afledls  the 
head,  the  ftomach,  nor  the  bowels. 

/ 

Si  SON  amomum.  Bajlard  Stone  Parjley. 

Moift  woods  and  hedges.  P.  July. 

The  Seeds  are  a mild  warm  aromatic.  They 
impart  their  virtues  to  rectified  fpirit  and  tinge 
it  green. 
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Oenanthe JiJiulofa.  Water  Dropwort. 

P.July. 

Not  uncommon  in  ponds  and  ditches  ^ 
Pinxton. 

Cows  and  horfes  refufe  it,  though  from  ex- 
periments made  on  purpofe  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  in  the  leaft  degree  noxious  to  the  former. 

cy?iapium.  Fool's  Parjley.  Lef- 
fer  Hemlock.  A.  July. 

S.  Normanton,  and  in  gardens  at  Derby. 

This  plant,  from  its  refemblance  to  common 
parlley,  has  fometimes  been  miftaken  for  it, 
and  when  eaten  it  occafions  ficknefs.  Dr. 
Withering  obferves,  that  if  the  curled-leaved 
parlley. only  was  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  no 
fuch  miftakes  would  happen. 

Cows,  horfes,  Iheep,  goats,  and  fwine  eat 
it.  It  is  noxious  to  geefe. 

Scan  D IX  odor  at  a.  Sweet  Cicely.  Great 
Sweet  Chervil.  Sweet  Fer?!. 

Banks  of  the  Derwent  above  Chatfworth. 
Mr.  Whately. 

Mr.  Woodward  fays,  that  the  feeds  are  ufed 
in  the  north  of  England  for  polilliing  and  per- 
fuming oak  floors  and  furniture.. 
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ScANDix  peBen.  Shepherd's  Needle, 
Crake  Needle,  Venus's  Comb.  A.  July. 

• In  corn  fields  j Pinxton. 

Chajrophyllum  fyhejire.  Wild  Cicely, 
Cow  Weed.  Cow  Parjley.  May. 

Common  about  Derby. 

The  roots  eaten  as  parfneps  have  been  found 
poifonous.  The  leaves  and  ftems  afford  a 
beautiful  green  dye.  Cows  and  rabbits  are 
fond  of  it.  Mr.  Curtis  fays,  that  in  fome  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  in  times  of  fcarcity,  it  is  ufed 
as  a pot  herb. 

iEcoPODlUM  podograria.  Herb  Gerard. 
Gout  Weed.  AJlo~weed.  Ground  AJh. 

P.  May,  June. 

Pinxton ; about  Coxbench  wood. 

Cows,  fheep  and  goats  eat  it.  Horfes  are 
not  fond  of  it. — It  is  faid,  that  the  leaves  may 
be  eaten  early  in  the  fpring  with  other  pot- 
herbs. 

« . 

S E s E L I carnifolia.  Meadow  Sa^cijrage, 

S.  Normanton.  Mr.  Coke. 

hvi\5 lA  graveolens,'  Smallage Parjley,  July. 

Pinxton.  Mr.  Coke. 
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The  root  in  its  wild  ftate  (when  it  grows 
near  water,)  is  faid  to  be  fetid,  acrid,  and 
noxious  j but  that  when  cultivated  (in  dry 
ground)  it  lofes  thefe  properties,  and  the 
root  and  lower  part  of  the  leaf-ftalks  and  ftem 
blanched  by  covering  them  up  with  earth,  are 
eaten  raw,  boiled  in  foups,  or  ftewed.  In  this 
hate  they  are  called  Celery.  They  are  faid 
to  be  hurtful  to  people  fubjed  to  nervous  com- 
plaints. They  are  certainly  good  antifcorbu- 
tics.  The  feeds  yield  an  effential  oil. 

Sheep  and  goats  eat  it.  - Cows  not  fond  of 
it.  Horfes  refufeit. 

Order  III. 

rRIGTNIA.  III.  POINT ALS. 

Viburnum  lantana.  Pliant  Mealy-tree. 
Way-faring-tree. 

Glapwell ; Langwith.  Mr.  Hallows. 

The  bark  of  the  root  is  ufed  to  make  bird- 
lime. The  berries  are  drying  and  aftringent. 

Viburnum  Water  Elder.  June. 

Berries  ripe  in  Sept. 

Woods  and  wet  hedges.  The  Guelder  role 
is  a variety  of  this  plant. — Cows,  goats  and 
flieep  eat  it,  Horfes  are  not  fond  of  it. 

Z 2 
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Sambucus  ebiilus.  Dwarf  Elder.  Dane- 
wort.  JVallwort . S.  June. 

S.  Norman  ton  i Bakewellj  Dethick;  Wirkf- 
worth;  Buxton;  Alport  near  Youlegrave;  and 
Boulton. 

It  has  the  fame  medical  properties  with  the 
common  elder,  but  is  in  fome  refpedts  more 
violent,  and  therefore  lefs  manageable.  A dram 
and  a half  of  the  root  is  a ftrong  purge. — The 
berries  -give  out  a violet  colour. — The  green 
leaves  drive  away  mice  from  granaries,  and  the 
Silefians  flrew  them,  where  their  pigs  lie,  under 
a perfuafion,  that  they  prevent  fome  of  the 
difeafes,  to  which  they  are  liable. 

It  is  not  eaten  by  any  animal. 

Sambucus  Common  Elder.  S.  May. 

’ The  berries  are  ripe  in  Sept. 

Common  in  woods  and  moift  hedges. 

The  whole  plant  has  a faint  unpleafant,  nar- 
cotic fmell.  It  is  faid  not  to  be  fafe  to  deep 
under  its  fhade. — The  inner  green  bark  is  pur- 
gative, and  may  be  ufed  with  advantage,  where 
acrid  purgatives  are  requifite.  The  exprelfed 
juice  is  given  from  a dram  to  half  an  ounce;  and 
Sydenham  obferves,  that  if  it  does  not  vomit 
or  purge  at  all,  or  but  gently,  it  does  no  fer- 
vice.  In  fmaller  dofes  it  is  diuretic,  and  has 
■ done  eminent  fervice  in  obftinate  glandular  ob- 
flrudions,  and  in  droplies.  Dr.  Withering 

fays. 
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fays,  that  if  flieep,  which  have  the  rot,  are  in 
a fituation  where  they  can  get  at  the  bark  and 
the  young  flioots,  they  will  foon  cure  them- 
felves.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  black  dye. — 
The  leaves  are  purgative  like  the  bark,  but  more 
naufeoUs.  They  are  celebrated  externally  againft 
burns  and  inflammations,  andarean  ingredient  in 
feveral  cooling  ointments.  If  turneps,  cab- 
bages, fruit  trees,  or  corn,  (which  are  fubjedl 
to  blight  from  a variety  of  inledls)  be  whipped 
with  the  green  leaves  and  branches  of  elder,  the 
infedts  will  not  attack  them.  Fhil.  TranJ'.  vol. 
62.  y>.  348.  A decodlion  of  the  flowers,  taken 
internally,  is  faid  to  promote  expectoration  in 
pleurifies.  If  the  flowers  are  frefh  gathered 
they  loofen  the  belly.  Externally  they  are  ufed 
in  fomentations  to  eafe  pain,  and  remove  fun- 
burn.  They  are  fatal  to  turkies.  A rob 
prepared  from  the  berries  is  a gentle  opener, 
and  promotes  perfpiration.  The  juice  of  the 
berries  with  raifins  or  fugar  is  frequently  made 
into  wine,  and  produces  the  fame  effeCt  with 
the  rob.  The  berries  are  faid  to  be  poifonous 
to  poultr}''.— The  pith  being  exceedingly  light, 
is  cut  into  balls,  ufed  ineleCtrical  experiments. 

A variety  of  the  elder  with  light  green  ber- 
ries grows  at  Mackworth.  The  wine  made 
from  them  is  generally  prefered  to  that  made 
with  the  juice,  which  is  extracted  from  the 
other  fort.  Z3  Al- 
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Alsine  fnedia.  Common  Chickweed, 

Frequent  in  gardens  and  cultivated  ground, 

A.  March.  Odl, 

This  fpecies  is  a notable  inftancc  of  what  is 
called  the  Sleep  of  Plants ; for  every  night  the 
leaves  approach  in  pairs,  fo  as  to  include 'within 
their  upper  furfaces  the  tender  rudiments  of  the 
new  fhoots ; and  the  uppermoft  pair  but  one  at 
the  end  of  the  ftalk,  are  furnifhed  with  longer 
leaf-ftalks  than  the  others,  fo  that  they  can 
clofe  upon  the  terminating  pair  and  protedf  the 
end  of  the  branch.  Linn. 

Dr.  Withering  fays,  that  the  young  fhoots 
and  leaves,  when  boiled,  can  hardly  he  diftin- 
guifhed  from  fpring  fpinach,  and  are  equally 
wholefome. 

Swine  are  extremely  fond  of  it.  Cows  and 
. horfes  eat  it.  Sheep  are  indifferent  to  it.  And 
goats  refufe  it.  It  is  a grateful  food  to  mofl 
fmall^birds,  and  to  young  chickens. 

Order  IV, 

i:et:ragtnia.  iv,  pointals, 

Parnassia palujiris,  Grafs  of  Parnafus. 

P.  Aug. 

Matlock  ; Normanton  \ Pinxton ; and  on 
boggy  ground  near  Mr,  Eames’s,  Mackworth. 

Horfes  and  goats  eat  it.  Sheep  are  not  fond 
of  it.  Cows  and  fwine  refufe  it. 


Order 
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Order  V. 

PEN^TAGTHIA.  V.  POINT ALS. 

*> 

Ltnum  ujitatijji-nuim.  Common  Vlax. 

Pinxton.  Mr.  Coke.  J^^y* 

It  is  obferved,  that  the  feeds  yield,  by 
expreffion  only,  a large  proportion  of  oil,  which 
is  an  excellent  pedoral,  as  is  likewife  the  mu- 
cilaginous infufion.  They  alfo  make  an  eafy 

and  ufeful  poultice  in  cafes  of  external  inflamma- 
tion. After  the  oil  is  extradted,  the  remaining 
part  of  the  feed  is  made  into  cakes,  which  are 
given  to  cattle  to  fatten  them.  The  oil  itfelf 
differs  in  feveral  refpeds  from  other  exprefled 
oils ; it  does  not  congeal  in  winter,  nor  does  it 
form  a folid  foap  with  fixed  alkaline  falts ; and 
it  adts  more  powerfully  as  a menflruum  upon 
fulphureous  bodies.  When  heat  is  applied 
during  the  expreflion  it  gets  a yellowifh  colour, 
and  a peculiar  fmell.  In  this  ffate  it  is  ufed  by 
the  painters  and  the  varnifliers.  The  ftem  is 
ufed  in  the  manufadure  of  linen,  which,  after 
it  is  worn  into  rags,  is  converted  into. paper. 

Linum  cathariicum.  Purging  Flax. 

A.  May. — July. 

Pinxton;  betwixt  Derby  andRadbourn. 

Linnseus  recommends  an  infufion  of  two 
drams  of  the  dried  leaves  as  a mild  laxative.— 

Z 4 
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Dr.  Withering  fays,  it  is  an  excellent  purge, 
and  has  been  given  with  advantage  in  manyob- 
flinate  rheumatifrns.  It  frequently  adls  as  a 
diuretic.  • 


Dr  os  ERA  rotundifolia. 


Sundew.  Hof  a 
P.  July.  Aug. 


Quarndon  Common. 

The  whole  plant  is  acrid.  The  juice  will 
deftroy  warts  and  corns.  It  may  be  prepared 
with  milk  in  fuch  a manner,  as  to  take  away 
freckles  and  funburn.  It  has  the  fame  effe(fl 
upon  milk  as  the  Yorkfliire  fanicle,  and  like 
that  is  fuppofed  to  occafion  the  rot  in  flieep. 

It  is  faid  to  derive  its  name  from  fmall  drops 
or  globules  of  a pellucid  liquor  like  dew,  which 
is  not  wafted  by  the  hotteft  funlhine.  Dr. 
Withering  fays,  perhaps  the  acrimony  of  the 
plant  refides  in  this  fecreted  liquor. 


Order  VI. 

VOLXGrNlA.  MANX  POINtALS. 


Myosurus  minimus . L it  tie  Moufetail. 
Corn-fields  near  Derby.  Mr.  Whately. 
The  whole  plant  is  acrid. 


Clafs 
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Clajs  VI. 

THE  Bulbous  roots  in  tbis  cliifs  arc  lomc 
of  them  noxious,  as  thofe  of  the  Daffodil,  the 
Hyacinth,  and  the  Fritillary;  others  are  cor- 
rdfive,  as  Garlick,  but  by  roafting  or  boiling 
they  lofe  great  part  of  their  acrimony. 

HEXANDRIA  MOJV'OGTJV'IA. 

VI.  CHIVES.  I.  POIN^AL.  . 

Order  /. 

Narcissus pfeudo-jiarciffus.  Common Daf- 

April. 

It  covers  a whole  meadow  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Derwent  near  Lea  wood ; Mellor’s  Can 
near  Coxbench;  Mackworth;  Derby;  and 
Breadfall  Meadow. 

Allium  urjinum.  WildGarlick.  Ramfons. 

P.  May. 

Blackwell;  Ford;  Derley  near  Derby,  upon 
an’iflandin  the  Derwent;  and  Longford  long 
lane,  beyond  Dalbury-Lees. 

An  infufion  in  brandy,  Mr.  Pennant  fays,  is 
efteemed  a good  remedy  for  the  gravel.  Tour, 

, 1772, 
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1772,  p.  175.  It  has  been  obferved,  that 
other  plants  do  not  flourilh  in  it’s  neighbour- 
hood. 

■ h'Li.wyL  vine  ale.  CrowGarlick.  P.  June, 
Matlock;  Duffield;  and Breadfall Meadow. 
The  young  flioots  arc  eaten  in  fallads,  or 
boiled  as  a pot-herb.  ^ 

Ornithogalum  liiteum.  Tellow  Star  of 
Bethlehem.  P.  April. 

Park  Hall  woods,  Rev.  Mr.  Pafhley  : in  a 
meadow  adjoining  to  the  Copper-mills,- Derby. 
Mr.  Whately. 

Dr.  Withering  fays,  the  bulbous  roots  are 
nutritious  and  wholefome,  and  have  been  em- 
ployed for  food  in  a fcarcity  of  provifions. — 
Horfes,  goats  and  flieep  eat  it.  Swine  are  not 
fond  of  it.  Cows  refufe  it, 

Narthecium  ojfifragum.  Lancafhire  or 
Baflard  Afphodel.  P.  July. 

Dethick.  Mr.  Hallows. 

, Cows  and  horfes 'eat  it.  Sheep  and  fwine 
refufe  it. 

CoNVALLARiA  majalis . Lily  of  the  Valley. 
May  Lily.  May. 

Matlock ; Mr.  Hallows.  Dovedale. 
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The  flowers  are  highly  fragrant,  but  when 
' dried  have  a narcotic  fcent.  Reduced  to  ^pow- 
der they  excite  fneezing.  An  extradl  prepared 
from  the  flowers,  or  from  the  roots,  partakes 
of  the  bitternefs  as  well  as  of  the  purgative  pro-  , 
perties  of  aloes.  The  dofe  is  from  20  to  30 
, grains.  A beautiful  and  durable  green  colour 
may  be  prepared  from  the  leaves  by  the  aflift- 
ance  of  lime.  Dr.  Withering. 

Sheep  and  goats  eat  it.  Horfes,  cows  and 
fwine  refufe  it. 

CoNVALLARiA  77iultijiora.  Solomon  s feal, 

Pleafly-Park.  Mr.  Hallows.  May. 

The  young  ihioots  are  eaten  by  the  Turks  as 
afparagus,  and  the  roots  have  been  made  into 

bread.  Linnaeus. 

Cows,  goats  and  fheep  eat  it. 

Hyacinthus  non-fcriptiis , Harebell, 

Englijh  Hyacinth,  ' P*  May. 

Frequent  in  hedges  and  woods. 

The  roots  are  faid  to  be  poifonous.  They 
may  be  converted  into  ftarch.  1 

Acorus  calamus.  Myrtle  Flag.  Sweet 
fmelling  Flag,  or  Calamus.  P-  May, 

Cutthorpe  near  Cheflierfield.  Mr.  Hallows. 

The  root  powdered  might  fupply  the  place  of 

our  foreign  fpices.  It  is  our  only  native  tiue 

aro- 
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aromatic  plant.  Linn.  The  powder  of  the 
root  has  cured  agues,  when  the  Peruvian  bark 
has  failed.  The  roots  have  a ftrong  aromatic 
fmell,  and  a warm,  pungent,  bitterifh  tafte. 
The  flavour  is ' greatly  improved  by  drying. 
They  are  commonly  imported  from  the  Levant, 
but  thofe  of  our  own  growth  are  equally  good, 
if  not  fuperior.  The  root,  candied,  is  ufed  by 
the  Turks  as  a prefervative  againfl:  contagion. 

It  is  refufed  by  all  animals. 

Ju  N c u s conglomeriitiis . Round  headed RuJIj. 

P.  June. 

articulatus.  JointedRuJIj,  P.July. 

campejlris.  Field  Rujh.  P.  May. 

■ cotnprejjus.  Flat  Jialked  Ruflo. 

Frequent  in  moifl:  places. 

JuNCUS  biilbofus.  Bulbous  Rujlo.  June. 

Little  Chefter,  near  Derby. 

Berberis  . Barberry,  Pipper- 

idge-bujlo,  S.  May. 

In  hedges  at  Mackworth. 

The  flowers  at  a proper  diftance  have  an 
agreeable  fcent.  The  berries,  when  boiled  with 
fugar,  are  very  pleafant  to  the  tafte  of  moft  per- 
fons. — An  inflifion  of  the  bark  in  white  wine 
is  gently  purgative. — The  roots  boiled  in  lye, 
dye  wool  yellow.  In  Poland  they  dye  leather 

of 
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of  a moft  beautiful  yellow  with  the  bark  of  the 
root.  With  the  atlillance  of  alum,  the  inner 
bark  of  the  ftems  dye  linen  of  a hne  yellow. — 
Dr.  Withering  obferves,  that  this  flirub  fhould 
never  be  permitted  to  grow  in  corn  lands,  for 
the  ears  of  wheat,  which  grow  near  it,  never 
fill,  and  its  influence  in  this  refpedl  has  been 
known  to  extend  as  far  as  or  ^oo  yards 
acrofs  a field. 

Cows,  fheep  and  goats  cat  it.  Horfes  and 
fwine  refufe  it. 

' ■ t • J 

Order  II. 

r R IG  YN  1 A.  III.  P 0 IJVT  A L S. 

Kvmex  Jdnguinetts.  Bloody  Dock. 

Dethick.  Mr.  Hallows.  " B.  July. 

MEX  maritimus.  Golden  Dock.  P.July. 

Near Swarkeftone  bridge.  -Ray.  Mr.  Coke. 

Rum  EX  obtufifolius.  Broad-leaved  Dock. 

P^UMEx  acetofa.  Common  Sorrel.  P.June; 

Meadows  and  paftures. 

The  leaves  are  eaten  in  fauces  and  in  fallads. 
The  Laplanders  ufe  them  to  turn  their  milk 
four.  In  France  they  are  cultivated  for  the 
ufe  of  the  table,  being  introduced  in  foups,  ra- 
gouts, and  fricafies.  In  fome  parts  of  Ireland 
they  eat  them  plentifully  with  milk,  alternately 
biting  and  fupping.  The  Irifh  alfo  eat  them 

with 
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with  fifh,  and  other  alcalefcent  food.  The 
dried  root  gives  out  a beautiful  red  colour  when 
boiled. 

'K'UM'ex  acetofella.  Sheeps  Sorrel. 

P.  May.  June. 

Common  in  dry  fituations. 

Col  CHI  CUM  autumnale.  Meadow  Saffron. 

P.  Sept. 

Meadows  at  Marflon  Montgomery;  in  the 
paftures  betwixt  Duffield  and  Burley ; very 
abundantly  in  Breadfal  long-meadow ; and  near 
Derby. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  plants,  whofe  violent 
effedls  on  the  bodies  of  animal  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  Dr.  Storck  of  Vienna.  Tho’  the  root 
had  been  confidered  as  a ftrong  poifon,  he  ren- 
dered it  a fafe  and  ufeful  medicine.  Boiled  in 
vinegar,  and  the  ftrained  vinegar  fweetened  with 
honey  or  fugar  is  found  to  be  a good  pedtoral 
or  diuretic.  Dr.  Withering  thinks,  that  in  its 
virtues,  it  very  much  refembles  fquil,  but  is 
lefs  naufeous  and  acrimonious,  tho’  more  fe- 
dative. 

In  paftures  it  is  left  untouched  by  cattle. 


Order 
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Order  V. 

PO  LYGI'NIA.  MANY  POINTALS, 

Al  I plant  ago.  Great  Water  Plantain. 

P.  July.  Aug. 

In  watery  places.  Pinxton  ; and  Derby. 
Alismo  rannnculoides.  Lejfer  Water  Plan- 
tain. 

Betwixt  Derby  and  Burton.  Mr.  Whately. 


Clafs  VIIL 

OCTANDRIA  MONOGXMIA. 

VIII.  CHIVES.  I.  POINTAL. 

Order  I, 

Epilobium  angujiifolium.  Rofebay.  Wil- 
low Herb. 

Matlock ; Darley.  Mr.  Coke. 

Goats  are  extremely  fond  of  it.  Cows  and 
flieep  eat  it.  Swine  and  horfes  rcfufe  it. — An 
infulion  of  the  plant  has  an  intoxicating  pro- 
perty, and  the  Kamtfchatadales  brew  a fort  of 
ale  from  the  pith,  and  from  the  ale  make  vine- 
gar. The  down  of  the  feeds  alfo  mixed  with 

cot- 
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cotton  or  fur  has  been  manufadlured  into  {lock- 
ings and  other  articles  of  cloathing. 

Epilobium  hirfiitu?n.  Hairy  TV illowherb. 

P.July. 

• ramofum.  Codling  and  Cream. 

‘ P.July. 

montamim.  Mountain  Willow- 

herb.  B.  July. 

tetragonum.  Square Jlalked  Wil- 
low herb.  P.  July. 

palujire.  MarJJo  Willowherb. 

' P.  July. 

Not  uncommon  in  moiil  fituations. 

Mr.  Coke  found  a variety  of  the  Epilobium 
hirfutum  on  Tidefwell  moor. 

Chlora  perfoUata.  Perforated  Tcllow- 
'Wort.  A.  June.  July. 

Pleafly  park.  Mr.  Coke.  Whitewell. 

• 

Vaccinium  Bilberries.  Wind- 

berries.  Black  Worts.  • Hurtle-berries. 

Frequent  on  the  moors  and  heaths. 

Children  are  fond  of  the  berries  either  alone, 
with  milk,  or  in  tarts.  The  moor  game  and 
crows  feed  upon  them.  The  juice  flains  paper 
or  linen  purple. — Goats  eat  it.  Sheep  are  not 
fond  of  it.  Horfes  and  cows  refufe  it. 


Vac- 
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Vaccinium  ^itis-id^a.  Red  Whortle- 
berries. Red  Bilberries. 

Frequent  on  tlie  moors  and  mountainSi 

The  berries,  tlio  not  plealant,  are  often, 
made  into  tarts.  A confiderable  quantity  is 
bought  every  year  for  this  purpofe  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Derby.  They  are  fomctimes  fold 
to  ignorant  people  for  cranberries. — ^Goats  eat 
it.  Cows,  flieep  and  horfes  refufe  it. 

Vaccinium  oxyroccos.-  Cranberries. 

On  the  moors.  S.  May.  June. 

The  berries  by  fome  are  very  much  valued, 
and  made  into  tarts.  The  found  fruit  may  be 
kept  many  years  clofely  corked  up  in  bottles, 
either  with  or  without  water. 

Erica  vulgaris.  .Common  Heath. 

On  the  moors.  S.  June.— -Sept. 

In  the  ifland  of  Hay,  ale  is  frequently  made 
by  brewing  one  part  malt  ajid  two  parts  of  the 
young  tops  of  heath.  Sometimes  they  add 
hops.  Boethius  relates,  that  this  liquor  was 
much  ufed  by  the  Pidts.  R ennanf  s tour,  1772, 
p.  209.  Woollen  cloth  boiled  in  alum  water, 
and  afterwards  in  a llrong  decodion  of  the  tops 
of  heath,  receives  a fine  orange  colour.  The 
ftalks  and  tops  will  tan  leather.  Befoms  are 
made  of  it,  and  faggots  to  heat  ovens  with, 
or  to  fill  drains,  which  are  to  be  covered  over. 
— Bees  extrad:  honey  from  it,  but  the  taftc 
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of  it  is  not  fo  pleafant  as  when  it  is  colleded 
from  other  plants. — Mr.  Pennant  fays,  that 
cattle  not  accuftomed  to  browfe  on  heath  will 
give  bloody  milk,  but  are  cured  by  drinking 
plentifully  of  water. 

Erica  tetralix.  Crofs-kaved  Heath . 

On  Ailiover  and  Wirkfworth  moors,  and 
Egginton  heath. 

Erica  cinerea,  'Fine-leaved  Heath, 

Frequent  on  the  moors.  Aug. 

Erica  multijiora,  Many-Jlowered  Heath. 

Alhover.  July. 

Daphne  mezereum.  Mezereon,  Spurge 
Olive,  Spurge  Flax.  DwarJ  Bay. 

S.  Feb.  March. 

Matlock,  Chee  Tor.  Mr.  Coke. 

An  ointment  prepared  from  the  bark  or  the 
berries  has  been  fuccefsfully  applied  to  ill-con- 
! ditioned  ulcers.  The  whole  of  the  plant  is 
very  corrofive ; 6 of  the  berries  will  kill  a wolf. 
A woman  gave  1 2 grains  of  the  berries  to  her 
daughter,  who  had  a quartan  ague ; fhe  vo- 
mited blood  and  died  immediately.  A decoc- 
tion made  of  two  drams  of  the  cortical  part  of 
the  root,  boiled  in  three  pints  of  water,  till 
one  pint  is  wafted  ^ and  this  quantity  drank 
daily  is  found  very  efhcacious  in  refolving  ve- 
nereal nodes  and  other  indurations  of  the  pe- 
' - , riofteum. 
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rioftenm.  See  Dr.  Rujfers  paper  in  the  med. 
ohf.  iii.  p.  189. — Dr.  Withering  fays,  the 
confiderable  and  lon-g  continued  heat  and  irri- 
tation, which  it  produces  in  the  throat,  when 
chewed,  made  me  firft  think  of  giving  it  in  a 
cafe  of  difficulty  in  fwallowing,  feemingly  oc- 
calioned  by  a paralytic  affedtion.  The  patient 
was  directed  to  chew  a thin  dice  of  the  root, 
as  often  as  die  could  bear  to  do  it,  and,  in 
about  two  months,  die  recovered  her  power 
of  fwallowing.  This  woman  bore  the  dif- 
agreeable  irritation  and  the  ulcerations  its  acri-- 
mony  occadoned  in  her  mouth  with  great  re- 
folution ; but  die  was  reduced  to  fkin  and  bone 
and  for  three  years  before  had  differed  ex- 
tremely from  hunger  without  being  able  to 
fatisfy  her  appetite  i for  die  fwallo wed  liquids, 
very  imperfedtly,  and  folid  not  at  all.  The 
complaint  came  on  after  lying-in. 

Jt  is  eaten  by  dieep  and  goats.  Cows  and 
horfes  refufe  it. 

Daphne  Spurge  Laurel.  S.Apr. 

, Hardwick.  Matlock.  Mr.  Coke. 

Very  happy  effects  have  been  experienced 
from  this  plant  in  rheumatic  fevers.  «■  It  ope- 
rates as  a briik  and  rather  fevere  purgative. 
It  is  an  efficacious  medicine  in  worm  cafes ; 
and  upon  many  accounts  deferves  to  be  better 
known  to  phydeians  j but,  in  lefs  fkilful  hands, 
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it  would  be  dangerous,  ‘Is  it  is  pqffefled  of 

confiderable  acrimony. ;The  whole  plant  has 

the  ’fame  qualities,  but  the  bark  of  the  root  is 

the  ftrongeft.  Di\  Alfton  fixes  the  outfide 

dofe  at  lo  grains.  Dr.  Withering. 

♦ ' 

Order  11.  :■  i 

DIGTKIA.  II.  P 0 I XT  dL  S. 

Chrysosplenium  alternifoliiim.  Alter- 
nate-leaved golden  Saxifrage.  P.  April. 

Dethick.  Mr.  Hallows. — Chee  Tor.  Mr. 
Coke. 

Chrysosplenium  oppofitij olium . Oppo- 

fite-leaved  golden  Saxifrage.  P*  April. 

Pinxton.  Nurfery  near  Mr.  Eames’s, 

Mackworth.  ‘ - 

• » 

\ r 

^ Order  III. 

TRIGTNIA.  III.  POINTALS. 

Polygonum  bijlorta.  Greater  Knotgrafs. 
Snakeweed.  \Meeks,  Derbyfhire.] 

S.  Norman  ton.  Crich.  In  a meadow  by 
Mr.  Bennett’s,  Mackworth. 

The  root  is  one  of  the  ftrongefl:  vegetable 
aftringents.  The  young  fhoots  are  eaten  in 

herb 
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herb  puddings  in  the  north  of  England.  *Dr. 
Stokes. — The  young  leaves  boiled  and  fried 
with  bacon,  are  eaten  by  the  common  people 
in  Derbyfhire.  Pilk. 

Polygonum  amphibhim.  Amphibious 
Knotgrafs.  Ferennial Willow-leaved Arfmart. 
Narrow-leaved  Pondweed.  Jupe. 

• Pinxton.  Burdock  pool,  Derby. 

Polygonum  hydropiper.  Water  Pepper, 
Arfmart.  Lokeweed.  A.  July. — Sept. 

Not  uncommon  in  watery  places.  Hard- 
wick. Derby. 

The  whole  plant  has  an  acrid,  burning  tafte. 
It  cures  little  aphthous  ulcers  in  the  mouth. 
It  dyes  wool  yellow.  The  adies  of  this  plant, 
mixed  with  foft  foap,  is  a noftrum,  in  a few 
hands,  for  dilfolving  the  ftone  in  the  bladder  • 
but  it  may  be  reaionably  queftioned  wTether  it 
has  any  advantage  over  other  femi-cauftic  pre- 
parations of  the  vegetable  Alcali.  Dr.  Wither- 
ing fays.  Its  acrimony  rifes  in  dillillation,  and 
the  diflilled  water,  drank  to  the  amount  of  2 or 
3 pints  daily,  has  been  found  very  effedtuaf 
in  fome  nephritic  cafes, 

Horfes,  goats,  fheep,  and  fvvine  refufe  it. 
Polygonum  perficaria.  Dead  or  /potted 
Arfmart. 

Common  in  wet  places. 

Aa  3 
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Its  tafle  is  flightly  acid  and  aftringent.  With 
the  affiftance  of  a folution  of  alum  this  plant 
is  faid  to  give  a yellow  colour  to  woollen  cloth. 

^ Goats,  dieep,  and  horfes  eat  it.  Cows  and 
fwine  refufe  it. 

Polygonum  a,vtculare.  Common  Knot-^ 
grafs.  April. — Sept. 

Polygonum  fagopyrum>  Buck  Wheat. 

Branks.  A.  July.  Aug. 

Cheflerfield, 

In  fome  parts  of  England  the  whole  plant, 
when  fully  grown,  is  ploughed  into  the  ground 
and  ufed  as  manure  to  the  land. 

Mr.  Bartley  of  Briftol  fays,  f Bath  letters, 
and  papers  on  agriculture,  &c.  v.  iii.  p.  311-7 
buckwheat  is  become  with  me  a favourite 
objedl  of  cultivation,  being  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  it  ought  in  numerous  cafes  to  fuperlede 
the  ufe  of  fummer  fallowing;  for  the  crop 
produced  feems  not  only  fo  much  clear  gain  in 
refpedl  to  fuch  practice,  but  alfo  affords  a con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  flraw  for  fodder  and  ma- 
nuring. Befides  I think  a fummer  fallowing 
is  not  fo  advantageous  a preparation  for  a fuc- 
ceeding  crop. — From  its  quick  aud  luxuriant 
growth  it  is  an  admirable  deftroyer  of  weeds, 
and  fuits  with  a dry  mellow  foil,  but  flourifhes 
moft  in  a light  fand.  It  is  impatient  of  wet 
and  of  cold.  Horfes,.  poultry,  and  hogs  are 

' fond 
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fond  of  it. — Dr.  Withering  fays,  cows,  goats, 
and  llieep  eat,  but  the  lail  are  laid  to  become 
unhealthy  by  living  upon  it. — There  is  reafon 
to  fuppofe  that  it  may  become  an  object  of  dif- 
tillation. — The  feeds  are  warm  and  nourifliing, 
but  the  flelh  of  poultry,  which  eat  them,  is 
faid  to  acquire  a rank  tafte. 

Polygonum  convolvulus.  Climbing  black 
Bindweed.  A.  June. — Sept.. 

Not  uncommon;  in  corn  fields  and  hedges. 
Dr.  Withering  fays,  that  the  feeds  are  quite 
as  good  for  ufe  as  thofe  of  the  preceding  fpe- 
cies,  are  produced  in  greater  quantity,  and  that 
the  plant  bears  cold  better. 

Cows  and  goats  eat  it.  Sheep  and  fwine 
refufe  it.  Horfes  are  not  fond  of  it. 

Order  IV. 

RAG  TNI  A.  IV.  POINT  ALS. 

Ad  ox  A mofchatelhna. ' Tuberous  Mofchatel. 
Woods  and  fhady  places. — Dethick.  Mr. 
Hallows. — Love  lane,  Derby.  Mr.  Whately. 
Nurfery  by  Mr.  Eames’s,  Mackworth.  P.  Apr, 
Goats  eat  it.  Cows  refufe  it. 

Paris  quadrifoha.  Herb  Pans-  Triielove- 

One-berry.  S.  P.  April.  May. 

Pinxton. 
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Pinxton.  Newton  wood.  Mr.  Coke.— 
Love  lane,  near  Derby.  Mr.  Whately. — In 
Longford  long  lane,  in  a pit  near  Dalbury  Lees, 

Dr.  Withering  obferves,  the  leaves  and  ber- 
ries are  faid  to  partake  of  the  properties  of 
opium.  The  juice  of  the  berries  is  ufeful  in 
inflammations  of  the  eyes.  Linnseus  fays  the 
root  will  vomit  as  well  as  ipecacuanha,  but  it 
•mufl:  be  given  in  a double  quantity.  Dr, 
Stokes  remarks,  the  berries  give  out,  on  in- 
fuflon  in  water,  a purpliOi  red,  which  an  acid 
turns  to  a bright  florid  red,  and  an  alkali  to  a 
bluifli  green. — Goats  and  flieep  eat  it.  Cows, 
horfes,  and  fwin?  refufe  it, 


^ Clc^s ' 

. DECANDRIA  DIGTXIA. 

X.  CHIVES.  IL  POINTALS, 

Saxifraga  ccefpitofa.  Matted  Saxifrage^ 
Caflileton  hill.  Mr.  Coke.  P.  June, 

Saxifraga  tridaBylites.  Rue- leaved 

Saxifrage,  Rue  Whitlow-grafs^ 

Buxton.  A.  April. 

It  was  formerly  infufed  in  beer,  and  drank 
for  a long  time  was  faid  to  cure  the  king’s  evil 

Sax-* 
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Saxifraga  grannlata.  White  Saxijrage, 

Caf^leton.  Edenfor.^  Mr.  Coke. — Near 
Swarkefton  bridge,  j^^ie 

Saxifraga  hypnoides.  Trijid  or  Mofs 
Saxifrage,  Ladies  Ciifnon.  P.  July. 

Caftleton.  Mr.  Coke.— Middleton  dale.  Mr, 
Whately. — Dovedale.  Mr.  Woodward. 

It  is  cultivated  in  our  garden  as  an  edging 

for  borders.  i 

\ 

Dianthus  arenariiis.  Common  Link, 

Near  Edenfor.  Mr.  Coke.  P.  July. 

Dianthus  deltoides.  Maiden  Link. 

Hills  between  Bakewell  and  Chatfworth. 
Mr.  Whately. 

Saponaria  o^cinaJis,  Soapwort . BruiJ'e- 
wort.  July.. 

Elmeton,  Mr.  Hallows. — Duffield. 

The  whole  plant  is  bitter.  Bruifed  and  agi- 
tated with  ^ water  it  raifes  a lather  like  foap, 
which  walhes  greafy  fpots  out  of  cloaths.  Dr. 
Withering  lays,  that  a decodion  of  it  applied 
externally  cures  the  itch ; and  that  the  Ger- 
mans ufe  it  inftead  of  farfaparilla  in  venereal 
complaints.  M.  Andry  of  Paris,  cure's  viru- 
lent gonorrhoeas,  by  giving  half  an  ounce  of 
the  infpilTatedjuice  daily. 


Order 
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Order  III. 

I’RIGTNIA.  HI.  POINTALS, 

CucuBALUS  hehen.  Spattling  Poppy ^ 
White  Bottle.  Bladder  Campion. 

Not  uncommon  in  dry  fituations.  At 
Doveridge,  Pinxton,  Derby.  June. — Aug. 

The  leaves  boiled  have  fomething  of  the 
flavour  of  peafe,  and  proved  of  great  ufe  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  Minorca,  in  the 
year  1685,  when  a fwarm  of  locufts  had  de- 
ftroyed  the  harvefl;.  The  Gothlanders  apply 
the  leaves  to  eryfipalous  eruptions. 

Cows,  flaeep,  and  goats  eat  it,  Horfes  arc 
not  fond  of  it. 

SiLENE  niitans.  Nottingham  Catchjly. 

Middleton  dale.  Mr.  Coke. — Rocks  in 
Dovedale.  Mr.  Woodward.  P.  Aug. 

Sheep,  horfes,  goats,  and  fwine  eat  it.  Cows 
refufe  it. 

Stellaria  holojlea.  Greater  Stichwort, 

Frequent  in  hedges,  at  Pinxton,  Derby, 
Duffield,  and  Mack  worth.  P.  May. 

Stp^llaria  graminea.  LeJJer  Stichwort. 

Not  uncommon  at  Pinxton  and  Derby.  July. 

Horfes,  cows,  goats,  flieep,  and  fwine  eat  it. 

Arena- 
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Aren  ARIA  trmervia.  Plant  ain-leaved 

Sand-wort o May.  Ju^y* 

S.  Normanton.  Mr.  Coke. 

A R E N A R I A ferpyllifolia.  P’hyme-leaved 

Sandwort,  ^ May.  ^July* 

S.  Normanton.  Mr.  Coke. 

Ajienaria Jaxatihs,  M.0untain  Sandwort . 
Middleton  dale.  Mr.  Coke.  June. 

Arenaria  vcrna.  Mountain  Sandwort. 
Matlock.  Mr.  Woodward.  Pilk.  P.May, 
Arenaria  laricifolia.  Larch-  leaved 

Sandwort.  june.^ 

Middleton  dale.  Crick.  Mr.  Coke. 


*'  Order*  V. 

Y E Nt  ACT  NIA.  F.POINTALS. 

SED\JU’telephium.  Stone-crop.  Orpine. 

r ■ 1 „ P-  Auguft. 

Live-long.  ^ 

I)ethick.  Mr.  Hallows. — Dovedak.  Mr. 
Whately. 

Cows,  goats,  flieep,  and  fwme  eat  it. 
Horfes  refufe  it.  Linn.— A decodion  of  the 
leaves  in  milk  is  a forcible  diuretic.  It  has 
been  given  with  fuccefs  to  cuie  the  p es. 

Sepum  dafytbillum.  nkk  or 

Stone-crop-  ' • 

Pinxton.  Mr.  Coke.  Sedum 
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Sedum  acre.  Stone-crop . Wall  Pepper, 

Frequent  on  roofs  of  houfes  at  Derby,  Make- 
ney,  and  S.  Normanton.  P.  June  and  July. 

This  plant  continues  to  grow,  when  hung 
up  by  the  root,  which  is  a proof  that  it  receives 
ats  nourilhment  principally  from  the  air,  as  is 
the  cafe  widi  moft  of  the  fucculent  plants.  It 
IS  very  acrid.  Applied  externally  it  blifters. 
Taken  inwardly  it  excites  vomiting.  In  fcor- 
butic  cafes  and  quartan  agues  it  is  an  excel- 
lent medicine  under  proper  management.  Dr. 

Withering. Goats  eat  it.  Cows,  horfes, 

flieep,  and  fwine  refufe  it. 

Sedum  refexum.  Tellow  Stone-crop, 
Walls,  roofs,  and  rocks.  Derby,  Horfley 
caftle,  and  Alfreton.  t„i,. 


OxALis  acetofella.  Wood  Sorrel,  Cuckow- 

. P.  April, 

h requent  in  fliady  places. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  contain  a pleafant 
acid.  The  London  college  diredls  a conferve 
to  be  made  of  the  leaves,  beaten  with  thrice 
their  weight  of  fine  fugar.  The  expreffed  juice 

depurated, ' properly  evaporated,  and  fet  in  a 
cool  place,  affords  a cryftalline  acid  fait,  in  - 
confiderable  quantity,  which  may  be  ufed, 
whenever  vegetable  acids  are  wanted.  It  is  em- 
ployed to  take  iron  moulds  out  of  linen,  and  is 

fold 
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fold  under  the  name  of  effential  fait  of  lemons. 
Dr.  Withering. — An  infufion  of  the  leaves  is 
an  agreeable  liquOr  in  ardent  fevers,  and  boiled 
with  milk  they  make  a pleafant  whey.  Lewis; 

Sheep,  goats,  and  .dwine  eat  it.  Cows  are 
not  fond  of  it.  Horfes  refufe  it. 

Agrostemma^zV/6^^(?.  Cockle.  A.  June, 

In  corn  fields,  but  not  very  frequent. 

Horfes,  goats,  and  fiieep  eat  it. 

Lychnis  Jlos  cuculi.  Meadow  Pin  ^ c.  Wild 
Williams.  Ciickow -flower . Ragged  Robin. 

Frequent  in  meadows  and  paftures.  P.  June. 

Horfes,  fheep,  and  goats  eat  it. 

Lychnis  dioica.  Red  and  White  Campion. 

The  red  frequent  in  dry  and  'moifi;  places, 
but  the»white  not  very  common.  P.  May.  June. 

Cerastium  viilgatiim.  ' Common  moufe- 
eared  Chickweed,  P*  June. 

Afhover  moors.  Derby. 

Cekastium  femidecandriun.  Lieaft  moufe- 
eared  Chickweed.  A.  April. — A'ug. 

Pinxton.  Mr.  Coke. 

Cerastium  foment ofnm.  Woolly  Moufe- 
ear.  Kedleflon.  Mr.  Hadley. 

Cerastium  aquaticum.  Marjlo  Moufe-ear. 

Siddals,  near  Derby.  P.  July. 

Sper- 
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Spergula  arvenfis.  Corn  Spurrey. 

S.  Normanton.'  A.  July. 

Poultry  are  fond  of  the  feeds ; and  the  inha- 
bitants of  Finland  and  Norway  make  bread  of 
them,  when  their  crops,  of  corn  fail.  Dr. 
Withering  fays,  experience  fliews  it  to  be  very 
nutritious  to  the  cattle,  that  eat  it. — Horfes, 
flieep,  goats,  and  fwine  eat  it. ' Cows  rcfufe  it. 


Clafs  XL 

DODECANDRIA  MOXOGTJ^IA.. 

XII.  CHIVES.  I.  POINTALi 

Lythrum  falicaria.  Purple  Loofejlrife, 
or  purple-Jpiked  Willowherb.  P.  Aug. 

Bakewell  meadow.  Sinfin  moor.  Coxbench. 
Horfes,  cows,  Iheep,  and  goats  eat  it. 


Order  II. 

DIGTNIA  IL  P 0 I NT  A L S. 

A G R I M 0 N I A eupatoria . C ommon  Agrimony . 

P.  June.  July. 

Very  common  in  hedges  and  road  fides. 

It  is  a mild  corroborant,  and  is  employed 
againft  habitual  diarrheas . Dr.  Withering 

obferves. 
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obferves,  the  Canadians  are  faid  to  ufe  an  infn- 
lion  of  the  root  in  burning  fevers  and  with 
great  fuccefs.  An  infuiion  of  6 ounces  of  the 
crown  of  the  root,  in  a quart  of  boiling 
water,  fweetened  with  honey,  and  half  a pint 
of  it  drank  three  times  a day.  Dr.  Hill  fays, 
is  an  effedlual  cure  for  the  jaundice.  He  ad- 
vifes  to  begin  with  a vomit,  afterward  to  keep 
the  bowels  foluble,  and  to  continue  the  medi- 
cine as  long  as  any  fymptoms  of  the  difeale 
remain. — Sheep  and  goats  eat  it.  Cows  and 
fwine  refufe  it.  Horfes  are  not  fond  of  it. 


Order  III. 

TRICrXlA.  III.  POINT  ALS, 

Reseda  luteola.  Dyers-  weedy  W ild  W oad, 

Tellow-weed.  A June,  July, 

Pinxton,  Chefterfield,  Matlock,  Duffield, 
Alleftry,  and  Derby. 

This  plant  affords  a moft  beautiful  yellow 
dye  for  cotton,  woollen,  mohair,  filk  and 
linen,  and  on  account  of  the  excellenee  of  its 
colour  is  commonly  ufed  by  the  dyers.  A de- 
codlion  of  it  turns  blue  cloths  green.  The 
yellow  colour  of  the  paint,  called  dutch  pink^ 
is  obtained  from  this  plant.  Dr.  Withering 
favs,  the  quality  refides  in  the  flems 
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and  roots,  and  it  is  cultivated  in  fandy  foils, 
rich  foil  making  the  ftalk  hollow  and  not  fo 
good.  It  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  the  plant, 
with  which  the  Pids,  the  antient  inhabitants 
of  Britain,  painted  their  bodies. — Cattle  will 
not  eat  it,  but  fheep  fometirnes  browfe  it  a 
little. 

Euphorbia  exigiia.  Dwarf fpurge. 

Corn  fields.  Pinxton.  , A.  July. 
Euphorbia  peplus.  Petty  /purge. 

Derby.  Mr.  Hadley.  A.  June, 

Euphorbia  Amygdaloides.  Wood /purge. 
Chaddefden  common.  Mr.  Hadley.  July. 
Euphorbia  heho/copia.  Sun  /purge. 
Wartwort,  or  Churn-flaff.  A.  July. 

Derby.  Pinxton. 

If  fheep  eat  it,  they  are  purged  by  it,  and 
their  flefii  gets  a bad  tafte ; but  this  is  not  the 
cafe  with  cows. 

Order  VII. 

DODECAGYNIA.  XII.  POINTALS. 

Sempervivum  tedlorian.  Co7nmon  Leek. 
Cyphel.  > June.  July. 

Frequent  on  roofs  and  old  walls. 

The  juice  either  applied  by  itfelf  or  mixed 
with  cream  gives  prefent  relief  in  burns  and 

other 
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other  external  inflammations.  Mixed  with 
honey  it  is  an  ufeful  application  in  aphtous 
cafes.  Dr.  Withering. 


Clafs  XII. 

Scarcely  any  of  the  plants  of  this- clafs  are 
poifonous.  The  fruits  are  mo%  pulpy  and 
efculent. 

ICOSAN’DRIA  MO KOGXXIA, 

XX.  CHIVES.  /.  P 0 IJVT  AL. 

Prunus  infiiitia.  Black  Bullace-tree. 

Hedges,  but  not  very  common.  Pinxton. 

The  bark  of  the  roots  and  branches  is  ran- 
fiderably  ftiptic:  Dr.  Withering  fays  an  in- 
fufion  of  the  flowers , fweetened  with  fugar,  is 
a mild  purgative,  nc^  improper  for  children. 
The  fruit  is  four,  bur,  when  it  is  mellowed 
by  frofis,  is  not  unpleafant. 

Prunus  cerafus.  Common  Wild  Cherry- 

• T.  May. 

Glapwell.  Mr.  Coke. — Mackworth. 

The  gum,  which  exfudes  from  this  tree,  is 
equally  valuable  with  gum  arabic.  HalTelquifl; 
relates,  that  more  than  100  men,  during  a 

P h fiege, 
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fiege,  were  kept  alive  for  near  two  months 
without  any  other  fuftenance  than  a little  of 
this  gum  taken  into  the  mouth  fometimes, 
and  fuffered  gradually  to  diffolve. — The  fruit 
is  frequently  infufed  in  brandy  for  the  fake  of 
its  flavour, — The  wood  is  hard  and  tough.  It 
is  ufed  by  the  turner,  and  is  formed  into  chairs 
and  flained  to  imitate  mahogany.  This  tree 
. is  the  original  flock  from  which  many  of  tlie 
cultivated  kinds  are  derived.  Linnaeus,if . 

Vruuvs  avium.  Black  Cherry-tree.  Maz- 
zards.  T.  May. 

Pinxton.  Derby. 

It  grows  befl:  unmixed  with  other  trees.  It 
bears  cropping,  and  fuffers  the  grafs  to  grow 
under  it. 

P R u N u s padus.  Birds  Cherry.  Wild  Cluf- 
ter  Cherry.  . S.  June. 

Chee  Tor.  Matlock.  Mr.  Coke. 

The  fruit  is  naufeous,  but  bruifed  and  in- 
fufed in  wine  or  brandy,  it  is  thought  to  give 
it  an  agreeable  flavour.  A ilrong  decodlion  of 
the  bark  is  ufed  by  the  Finlanders  to  cure  ve- 
nereal complaints ; and  a decodtion  of  the  ber- 
ries is  fometimes  given  with  fuccefs  in  the  dy- 
fehtery.  The  wood  being  fmooth  and  tough 
is  made  into  handles  for  knives  and  whips. 

Sheep,  goats,  and  fwine  eat  it.  Cows  are 
not  fond  of  it.  Horfes  refufe  it. 


Pkunus 
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Pr u n us  fpinofa.  Black-thorn.  Sloe-tree. 

Frequent  in  hedges.  S.  March.  Apr. 

When  it  is  planted  in  hedges,  it  is  apt  to 
fpread  and  encroach  upon  the  neighbouring 
ground. — The  wood  is  hard  and  tough,  and  is 
formed  into  teeth  for  ralces,  and  walking  fticks. 
The  thorns  are  faid-  to  have  fomething  of  a 
poifonous  nature  in  the  autumn.  The  tender 
leaves  have  been  ufed  and  recommended  as  a 
fubftitute  for  tea.  An  infufion  of  a handful 
of  the  flowers  is  a fafe  and  eafy  purge.  The 
bark  powdered,  in  dofes  of  two  drams,  wilf 
cure  fome  agues.  Letters  written  upon  linen 
or  woollen,  with  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  will 
not  wafh  out. 

Sheep,  goats,  and  horfes  eat  it. 


Order  II. 

DIGTNIA.  II.  POIJVTALS. 

% 

Crat/egus,  aria . White  Haw  or  Beam  - 
tree.  . T.  Mav. 

Matlock.  Mr.  Coke. — Mountainous  parts 
of  Derbyfhire,  from  the  fifliires  of  the  preci- 
pices, without  any  appearance  of  foil.  Mr. 
Woodward. — He  alfo  obferves  that  it  is  here 
called  the  wild  pear-tree. 

Bb  2 


It 
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It  loves  an  open  and  high  fituation,  bears 
lopping,  and  permits  the  grafs  to  grow. — The 
wood  being  hard,  tough,  and  fmooth,  is  ufed 
for  axle-trees,  wheels,  walking-fticks,  car- 
penters, and  other  tools.—- The  fruit  is  eatable, 
when  mellowed  by  the  autumnal  frofts,  and 
an  ardent  fpirit  may  be  diftilled  from  it.  It 
feldom  bears  a good  crop  of  fruit  two  years 
together. — Sheep  and  goats  eat  it. 

CRAT.ffiGus  monogyna.  W hite-thorn. 

Haw-thorn.  T.  May. 

It  is  preferred  on  a variety  of  accounts  to 
every  other  Englilli  plant  for  making  hedges. 
In  Derbyfliire  it  is  alfo  fuffered  to  grow  fingle 
in  parks,  and  pleafure  grounds,  to  which  it  is 
a beautiful  ornament,  more  efpecially  when  it 
is  in  blolTom.  It  does  not  flourifh  in  a high 
htuation  or  barren  foil.  It  is  therefore  not 
much  ufed,  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Derby- 
Ihire,  for  making  hedges. 


Order  til. 

rRIGTNlA.  III.  POlXrALS. 

I 

S o R B u s aucuparia.  Mountain  Service. 
AJh  or  Sluicken-tree.  T.  May, 

Not  uncommon  in  woods  and  hedges. 

It 
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It  will  not  bear  lopping,  and  does  not  hin- 
der^ the^  growth  of  other  plants.— The  wood, 
which  is  foft,  tough,  and  folid,  is  converted 
into  tables,  fpokes  for  wheels,  fhafts,  chairs, 
&c.  The  roots  are  formed  into  handles  for 
knives,  and  wooden  fpoons. — The  berries  dried 
and  reduced  to  powder,  make  'wholefome 
bread ; and  an  ardent  fpirit  may  be  diftilled 
from  them,  which  has  a fine  flavour;  but  it 
is  fmall  in  quantity.  The  berries  infufed  in 
water  make  alfo  an  acid  liquor,  fomewhat  like 
perry,  which  is  drank  by  the  poorer  people  in 
Wales.  Dr.  Withering. 

SoRBus  domejitca.  "True  Service  or  Sorb- 
tr'ee.  T.  June, 

Crich  woods.  Matlock.  Mr.  Coke. 

The  fruit  is  mealy  and  auftere,  not  much 
unlike  the  medlar. — The  wood  is  faid  to  be 
valuable  for  making  mathematical  rulers,  and 
cxcifemens  gauging  flicks. 


Order  IV, 

PENTAGYNIA.  V.  FOlNtALS. 

Pyrus  communis.  Common  Pear  Tree. 
Matlock.  Mr.  Coke. — Morley  lime,  be- 
tween Morley  and  Stanley.  T.  May. 

B b 3 It 
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It  ftands  the  fevereft  winters  and  does  not 
deflroy  the  grafs.  The  wood  is  light,  fmooth, 
and  compadt.  It  is  ufed  by  turners,  and  to 
make  joiners  tools ; and  for  pidture  frames,  to 
be  ftained  black.  The  leaves  afford  a yellow 
dye,  and  may  be  ufed  to  give  a green  to  blued 
cloaths. — The  fruit  is  auftere ; but,  when 
cultivated,  highly  grateful,  as  is  proved  by  the 
great  variety  of  excellent  pears,  which  the  in- 
duftry  of  mankind  has  railed ; for  they  all  ori- 
ginate from  this. — Horfes,  cows,  fheep,  and 
goats  eat  the  leaves. 

Pyrus  mains.  Crab-tree,  Wilding. 

Frequent  in  woods  and  hedges.  T.  May. 

Grafs,  and  even  corn,  will  grow  beneath  it. 
It  is  much  ufed  as  a flock,  on  which  to  en- 
graft the  better  kinds  of  apples ; becaufe  its 
roots  are  neither  killed  by  frofl,  nor  eaten  by 
field-mice. — The  bark  affords  a yellow  dye. 
The  wood  is  tolergibly  hard;  it  turns  very 
clean,  and,  when  made  into  cogs  for  wheels, 
obtains  a polifh,  and  wears  a long  time.  The 
juice  of  the  fruit,  which  is  very  acid  and  au- 
(lere,  is  called  verjuice,*  and  is  much  ufed  in 
recent  fprains,  and  in  other  cafes  as  an  aflrin- 
gent  or  repellent.  In  Derbyfhire  it  is  frequent- 
ly ufed  with  fugar  and  melted  butter,  as  a fauce 
to  puddings,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  dip. 
Dr.  Withering  thinks,  that  with  a proper 

addition 
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addition  of  fugar,  it  is  probable,  that  a very 
grateful  liquor  might  be  made  with  the  juice, 
but  little  inferior  to  old  hock. 

Horfes,  cows,  flieep,  and  goats  eat  it.  Swine 
are -very  fond  of  the  fruit.  Linn, 

A decoAion  of  the  inner  bark  is  faid  to  be  a 
crood  fubftitute  for  Peruvian  bark. 

Spiraea  ulmaria.  Meadowfweet,  Slueen 
of  the  fneadows.  . ’ P.  June.  July. 

Frequent  in  moift  places.  Pinxton.  Duf- 
field.  Siddals,  near  Derby. 

The  flowers  infufed  in  boiling  water  give  it 

a fine  flavour,  which  rifes  in  dillillation. 

Sheep  and  fwine  eat  it ; goats  are  extremely 
fond  of  it;  horfes  and  cows  are  indifferent  to 
it.  It  is  faid,  that  the  latter  eat  it,  when  they 
have  the  yellows. 


. Order  V. 

poltgtnia.  many  point  a LS. 

Rosa  rubiginofa.  Swee't-bnar. 

Paftures  at  Rough  Heanor  near  Mickleover. 

S.  June.  July. 

Rosa  arvenjis.  IVhite-fowered Dogs  Rofe. 

Common  in  hedges.  S- 

Bbq  Rosa 
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Rosa  canina.  Dogs  Rofe.  Hep  Tree. 

S.  June, 

A perfumed  water  may  be  diftilled  from  the 
blolToms.  The  pulp  of  the  berries,  beat  up 
with  fugar,  makes  the  conferve  of  the  heps  of 
the  London  difpenfatory.  Mixed  with  wine 
it  is  an  acceptable  treat  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
The  leaves  of  every  fpecies  of  rofe,  but  efpe- 
cially  of  this,  are  recommended  in  the  Rph. 
nat.  curiojor.  as  a fubftitute  for  tea,  giving 
out  a fine  colour,  a fub-aflringent  tafte,  and  a 
grateful  fmell,  when  dried,  and  infufed  in 
boiling  water. — Cows,  fheep,  goats,  and  fwine 
eat  it.  Horfes  are  not  fond  of  it. 

Rosa  fpinojijjima.  Burnet  Rofe.  Pimper-  ‘ 
nell  Rofe.  S.  June. 

, Hedges  and  paftures  at  Rough  Heanor.  Pilk, 

The  ripe  fruit  is  eaten  by  children ; it  has 
a grateful  fub-acid  tafle.  The  juice  of  it,  di- 
luted with  water,  dyes  filk  and  muflin  of  a 
peach  colour ; and  with  the  addition  of  alum 
a deep  violet ; but  it  has  very  little  effedt  on 
woollen  or  linen. — Cows,  fheep,  goats,  and 
fwine  eat  it.  Horfes  refufe  it. 

Rosa  villofa.  Apple  Roje.  S.  May.  June. 

In  feveral  hedges  about  Hatherfage.  Mr.  J. 
Martin.'^ — In  paftures  at  Rough  Heanor.  Pilk. 

An 

* Account  of  rare  plants  in  DerbyihUe  in  phil.  tranf.  abridged.  No.  407. 
p.  zz  Jan.  1729. 
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’ An  infulion  of  the  full  blown  blolToms  of 
all  the  rofes,  efpecially  the  paler  kinds,  is  pur- 
gative ; but  the  petals  of  the  red,  gathered 
before  they  expand  and  dried,  are  aftringent. 

Rubus  idoeus . ^afpberry  Bramble.  May. 

Pleafly,  Darley,  Chapel  le  frith, '"and  in  moft 
other  parts  of  the  Peak.  • ‘ 

• The  fruit  is  agreeable  and  cooling.  It  is  faid 
to  diffolve  the  tartarous  concretions  of  the  teeth. 

Sheep,  goats,  and  fwine  eat  the  leaves.  Cows 
are  not  fond  of  them.  Horfes  feem  indifferent 
to  them. 

Rubus  fruticofiis.  Brafnble.  Black-berry 
Buflo.  Common  in  hedges.  S.  June. 

Children  eat  the  berries.  In  Lancafhire 
wine  is  fometimes  made  from  the  juice  of  them 
with  a certain  proportion  of  fugar. 

Rubus  chamcemorus.  Cloud-berries . Knot- 
berries.  Knout-berries.  P.  May.  June. 

Dr.  Leigh,  in  his  natural  hiftOry,  p.  94. 
places  it  amongft  the  fcarce  plants  of  Derby- 
fhire.  I believe,  that  it  grows  at  the  head  of 
the  valley  of  Edale,  and  near  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  called  Kinderfeout,  At  leafl  I have 
had  a plant  deferibed  to  me  a&dfound  in  this 
fituation,  which  feems  to  be  the  cloud-berry. 

Dr.  Leigh  fays,  it  is  a fruit  of  a pleafant 
tafle,  and  a good  antifcorbutic.  Dr.  Wither- 
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ing  informs  us,  that  the  Norwegians  pack 
them  up  in  wooden  veffels  and  fend  them  to 
Stockholm,  where  they  are  ferved  up  in  de- 
ferts,  or  made  into  tarts.  The  Laplanders 
bury  them  under  the  fnow,  and  thus  preferve 
them  freda  from  one  year  to  another.  They 
bruife  and  eat  them  with  the  milk  of  the  rein- 
deer. In  the  highlands  of  Scotland  alfo  they 
are  fometimes  brought  to  table  with  the  defert. 

Cows,  flieep,  and  goats  eat  it. 

Kveus  faxatilis.  Stone  Bramble.  P.  June. 

Hills  oppofite  Matlock  Bath.  Mr.  Wood- 
ward. 

The  berries  are  not  very  good,  but  children 
eat  them. — Cows,  goats,  flieep,  and  fwine 
eat  it.  Horfes  refufe  it. 

Fragaria  Wood  Straw-berry. 

Frequent  in  the'^Peak.  P.  May. 

The  fruit  is  univerfally  pleafant.  It  pro- 
motes perfpiration,  and  dilTolves  the  tartarous 
encruftations  on  the  teeth.  Dr.  Withering 
obferves,  that  people  afflidted  with  the  gout 
or  ftone  have  found  great  relief  by  ufing  them 
largely;  and  Hoffman  fays,  he  has  known 
confumptive  people  cured  by  them.  The  bark 
of  the  root  is  aftringent. 

Sheep  and  goats  eat  it.  Cows  are  not  fond 
of  it.  Horfes  and  fwine  refufe  it. 


FrAGA' 
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Fr  A G AR I A Jierilis.  Barren  Straw-berry. 
Not  uncommon  in  barren  places  P . April. 

PoTENTiLLA  anjermu.  Silver-weed^ 
midTanJey.  P.  June.. 

Sinfin  moor,  Derby,  Hartington  Common. 
The  leaves-  are  mildly  aftringent.  Dried 
and  powdered  they  are  given  with  fuccefs  in 
agues.  The  ufiial  dofe  is  a meat  fpoonful  of 
the  powder  every  three  hours  between  the  fits. 
The  roots,  in  the  winter-time,  in  tafte  refemble 
parfneps.  Swine  are  fond  of  them.  Dr. 
Withering. — Cows,  horfes,  goats,  and  fwine 

eat  it.  Sheep  refufe  it. 

Potent  ILL  A reptans.  Common  Cinquefoil 

Frequent. 

The  red  cortical  part  of  the  root  is  mildly 
aftringent  and  antifeptic.  Dr.  Withering  fiiys, 
a decoalon  of  it  is  a good  gargle  for  Ipofe  teeth 
and  fpongy  gums.— Florles,  cows,  goats,  and 

iheep  eat  it. 


Tormentilla  ercSl  a . C ommon  Tor  men- 
til.  Septfoil. 

Pinxton,  Norm’anton,  Buxton,  Radbourn 

Common.  ..in  /l 

The  roots  may  be  ranked  with  the  ftrongeft 

vesetabk  aftringents,  and  as  fuch  have  a place 

in  the  modern  practice  of  phyfic.  Farmers 

find 
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find  them  very  efficacious  in  the  dylenteries  of 
cattle.  They  are  ufed  in  feveral  countries  to 
tan  leather.  They  dye  red.  Dr.  Withering. 
Cows,  goats,  ffieep,  and  fwine  eat  it.  Horfes 
refufe  it. 

Geum  urbanum.  Commoji  Avefis.  Herb 
Bennet:  ' June. 

Frequent  in  woods  and  hedges,  and  on  road 
fides. 

The  roots,  gathered  in  the  fpring,  before 
the  ftems  grow  up,  and  put  into  ale,  give  it 
a pleafant  flavour,  and  prevent  its  growing 
four.  Infufed  in  wine  it  is  a good  flomachic. 
Its  tafte  is  mildly  auflere  and  aromatic,  efpe- 
cially  when  it  grows  in  warm  dry  fltuations ; 
but  in  fliady  moift;  places  it  has  little  virtue.— 
Cows,  goats,  ffieep,  and  fwine  eat  it.  Horfes 
are  not  fond  of  it. 

Geum  rivale.  Water  Ave?is.  P.  June, 

Chee  Tor.  Haffop.  Pinxton.  Mr.  Coke. 

The  powdered  root  will  cure  tertian  aglies, 
and  is  daily  ufed- for  that  purpofe  by  the  Ca- 
nadians. Dr.  Withering. — It  is  made  ufe  of 
to  cure  ropy  malt  liquor.  Dr.  Stokes. 

Sheep  and  goats  eat  it.  Cows,  horfes,  and 
fwine  are  not  fond  of  it. 


Clafs 
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Clafs  XIIL 

The  plants  of  this  clafs  are  in  general  poi- 
fonous. 

POLYANDRIA  MOXOGYNIA. 

MANY  CHIVES.  I.  POINTAL, 

Chelidonium  majus.  Greater  Celandine. 

Matlock,  Little  Eaton,  and  the  church  yard 
at  Mackworth.  P.  May. 

The  juice  of  every  part  of  this  Plant  is  very 
acrimonious.  It  cures  warts,  tetters,  and 
ringworms.  Diluted  with  milk  it  confumes 
white  opake  fpots  upon  the  eyes ; but  it  muft 
be  made  very  weak,  before  it  can  be  applied 
with  fafety  to  fo  tender  an  organ.  It  is  feldom 
given  internally.  Dr.  Withering  fays,  there 
is  no  doubt,  but  a medicine  of  fuch  adivity 
will  one  day  be  converted  to  more  important 
purpofes. 

Pap  AVER  rhceas.  Red  Poppy.  A.  July. 

Amongft  corn.  Chaddefden.  Ofmafton. 

An  infulion  of  the  bloffoms  made  into  a 
fyrup  is  kept  in  the  fhops.  It  partakes  in  a 
fmall  degree  of  the  properties  of  opium,  and 
Hands  recommended  in  catarrhs,  coughs,  (pit- 
ting of  blood,  and  other  diforders.  Sheep  and 
goats  eat  it.  Horfes  refufe  it.  Tilia 
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Til  PA  europ^ea.  hime-tree.  Linden-tree. 

Woods  and  liedges.  Pleady  Park.  T.  July. 

It  dourdhes  bed;  on  the  ddes  of  hills,  but  it 
will  live  very  well  in  meadow  ground.  It  is 
eadly  tranfplanted,  and  grafs  grows  beneath  it. 

It  is  ufeful  to  form  diady  walks,  and  clipped 
hedges.  The  wood  is  foft,  light,  and  fmooth ; 
clofe- grained  and  not  fubjeft  to  worms.  Itj#- 
makes  good  charcoal  for  gunpowder  and  de- 
figners. — The  leaves  are  dried  in  fome  countries 
as  winter  food  for  dieep  and  goats.  Cows  eat 
them  in  the  autumn ; but  they  give  a bad  tafte 
to  the  milk.  The  bark  macerated-  in  water 
may  be  made  into  ropes  and  diliing  nets.  - The 
dowers  are  fragrant,  and  afford  the  bed:  honey 
for  bees.  The  fap  infpidated  affords  a quantity 
of  fugar.  Dr.  Withering. 

0 

C I s T u s helianthemiim.  Dwarf  Cijlus. 
Little  Sun-flower . P.  June.  July. 

Middleton  dale.  Mr.  Coke. — Matlock  rocks. 
Dr.  Johnfon. — Afhover  and  Clown. 

- L^YiAYYimKlutea.  Te  How  Water  Lily. 

Trent  and  Wingerworth  ponds.  Mr.  Coke. 
In  deep  pits  of  water  near  Swarkeflon  bridge. 

Swine  eat  it.  Goats  are  not  fond  of  it. 
Cows,  dieep,  and  horfes  refufe  it.  Linn. — An 
infufion  of  a pound  of  the  frefh  root  to  a gallon 

of 
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of  water,  taken  in  the  dofe  of  a pint,  night 
and  morning,  cured  a leprous  eruption  of  the 
arm.  Dr.  Withering. 

Nympho  A alba.  White  Water  Lily. 

Hardwick  and  Wingfield  ponds.  Mr.  Coke. 
In  a piece  of  water  near  Wefton  cliff.  P.  July. 

This  plant  raifes  itfelf  every  morning  out  of 
the  water,  and  opens  its  flowers,  fo  that  by 
noon  at  leafl  three  inches  of  its  flowerflalk  may 
be  feen  above  the  furface.  In  the  evening  it 
is  clofely  fliut  up  and  withdrawn  again;  for 
about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  flower 
clofes  and  remains  all  night  under  water. 
Linn. — The  roots  are  ufed  in  Ireland  and  in 
the  ifland  of  Jura,  to  dye  a dark  brown. — 
Swine  eat  it.  Goats  are  not  fond  of  it.  Cows 
and  horfes  refufe  it.  • 


Order  V. 

PENT^AGTNIA.  V.  POINT ALS. 

hoyji-L^GiAvulgaris.  Common  Columbine. 
Monfale.  Matlock.  Pleafly  park;  Mr.  Coke. 

P.  June. 

On  account  of  its  beauty  it  has  long  had  a 
place  in, our  gardens. 

Goats  eat  it,  flieep  are  not  fond  of  it.  'Cows, 
horfes,  and  fwine  refufe  it. 


Order 
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Order  VII. 

*.  POLTCrNIA.  MANT  POINPALS. 

, Anemone  nemorofa.  Wood  Anemone. 

Frequent  in  woods  and  hedges.  P.  Apr.  May. 

The  flowers  fold  up  in  a curious  manner 
againfl  rain.  The  whole  plant  is  acrid.  Dr. 
Withering  fays,  when  fheep,  unaccuftomed 
to  it,  eat  it,  it  brings  on  a bloody  flaix. — Goats 
and  Iheep  eat  it.  Horfes,  fwine,  aitd  cows 
refufe  it. 

Thalictrum  minus.  Lie£'er Meadow-Rue, 

Near  the  cave  at  Caftleton.  Mr.  J.  Martin. 

July- 

Thalictrum  jiavum,  Meadow-Rue. 

Alfretori  and  Pleafly  brooks.  Mr.  Coke. — 
Banks  of  the  Derwent  near  Dufheld  church  j 
and  below  Derby.  P.  June. 

A cataplafm,  made  of  the  leaves,  has  been 
known  to  give  relief  in  the  Sciatica.  The  root 
dyes  wool  yellow. — Cows,  horfes,  goats  and 
fheep  eat  it.  Swine  are  not  fond  of  it. 

autumnalis.  Pheafant-eye.  Adonis 
Flower.  A.  June.  July. 

In  the  fields,  but  not  very  common.  Dr. 
Johnfon. 

Ran  UN- 
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Ranunculus  flammlila.  Procumbent 

Crowfoot  or  Spearwort.  P.  June.  July. 

Moift  lituations,  Pleafly,  Duffield,  and 

Derby; 

It  is  very  acrid.  Applied  externally  it  in- 
flames, and  blifters  the  fkin. — Horfes  eat  it. 
Cows,  fheep,  goats, 'and  fwine  refufe  it. 

Ranunculus  lingua.  Upright  or  Great 
Spearwort.  P.  June.  July* 

S.  Normanton.  Mr.  Coke. 

Ranun  c u L u s bulbofus.  Bulbous  Crowfoot. 
Butter-cups.  June.  July. 

Meadows  and  paftures. 

Cows  and  horfes  have  a great  averflon  to  it. 

Ranunculus  hirfutus.  Pale-leaved  Crow- 
foot. A.  June.  Sept. 

Not  unfrequent  near  Derby. 

Ran  UNCULUS  Butter-cups.  Creep- 

ingCrowfoot.  Notuncommon.  P. June. Aug. 

Ranunculus  acris.  Common  or  Upright 
Crowfoot.  Butter-cups.  P.  June.  July. 

Meadows  and  paftures.— Sheep  and  goats 
eat  it.  Cows,  horfes,  and  fwine  refufe  it. — 
It  is  very  acrid,  and  blifters  the  fldn. 

Ranunculus  arvenfs.  Corn  Crowfoot. 

Northwingfield  dam.  Mr.  Coke.  A.  July. 

Ranunculus  hederaceous.  Ivy -leaved 
Crowfoot.  P.  June.  Sept. 

S.  Normanton  Common ; by  the  fide  of  the 
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London  road,  Derby ; and  near  Mr.  Bennet’s, 
Mackworth. 

Ranunculus  aquatilis.  Water  Crowfoot. 
S.  Normanton  common.  Siddals  near  Derby. 
Markeaton  brook. — Cows,  horfes,  goats,  fbeep, 
and  fwine  eat  it. 

Ficaria  verna.  Lejfer  Celandine,  or 
common  Pilewort.  P.  April. 

Very  common  in  meadows  and  paftures. 
The  young  leaves  may  be  eaten  in  the  fpring 
along  with  other  pot-herbs. — Goats  and  Iheep 
eat  it.  Cows  and  horles  refufe  it. 

I 

C A L T H A palufiris.  Marjlo  Marigold. 
Meadow-bouts.  P.  April.  May. 

Moift  meadows  and  paftures. 

The  juice  of  the  flower  leaves,  boiled  with 
a little  alum,  ftains  paper  yellow.  Dr.  With- 
ering fays,  that  the  flowers  gathered  before 
they  expand,  and  preferved  in  faked  vinegar, 
are  a good  fubftitute  for  capers. — Goats  and 
flteep  eat  it.  Cows,  horfes,  and  fwine  refufe  it. 

Helleborus  fcetidus.  Stinking  Hellebore. 
Bearsfoot.  Setterwort.  P.  April. 

Cromford  Moor.  Mr.  Coke. — Dethick.  Mr. 
Hallows. — The  dried  leaves  are  frequently  given 
to  children  to  deftroy  worms,  but  they  muft  be 

ufed 
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ufed  fparlngly,  being  violent  in  their  operation. 
Inflances  of  their  fatal  effedts  are  recorded. 
A decodlion  of  one  or  two  drams,  either  of 
this  or  of  the  following  fpecies,  is  a fharp 
purge.  Dr.  Withering. 

Helleborus  viridis.  Green-Jlowered 
Hellebore.  ■ P-  April. 

Matlock.  Codnor  Caftle.  Mr.  Coke. 


Clajs  XIV. 

The  plants  in  the  firft  order  of  this  clafs  are 
oderiferous,  cephalic,  and  refolvent.  None 
of  them  are  poifonous. 

DID  YN  AMI  A OTMXOSPERMIA. 

II.  CHIVES  LONGER.  SEEDS  NAKED. 

'Y^^cKi'^yi-fcorodoma.  WoodSage.  P.July. 
Frequent  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county. 
An  infufion  of  this  plant  is  a ufeful  bitter. 
A tea  cupfull  drank  cold,  night  and  morning, 
is  faid  to  ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  and  promote 
digeftion . 

A JUG  A reptans.  Common  Bugle. 

Not  uncommon  in  paftures.  P.  May.  July. 
The  roots  are  aftringent. 

Cc  2 
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Betonica  Wood Betony.  July. 

Pinxton,  Alleftry,  and  Horfley  Caftle. 

This  plant  was  formerly  much  ufed  in  me- 
dicine, but  it  is  in  a great  meafure  difcarded 
from  modern  practice.  The  leaves  powdered 
and  fnuffed  up  the  nofe,  excite  Ineezing.  This 
eife<fl  is  faid  to  be  owing  not  to  any  ftimulating 
quality  of  the  herb,  .but  to  the  rough  hairs 
with  which  the  leaves  are  covered.  It  is  af-  - 
ferted  by  fome  writers,  that  betony  affeds 
thofe  who  gather  it  with  a diforder,  refembling 
drunkennefs. — It  is  one  of  the  ingredients  in 
the  Britilh  herb  tobacco. — The  root  provokes 
vomiting. — Sheep  eat  it.  Goats  refufe  it. 

* 

Verbena  ojicinalis.  Vervain.  Simpler  s 
Joy.  Quarndon ; Morley ; Mackworth,  near 
Mr.  Bennet’s  and  the  church.  P.  July. 

It  is  nightly  aftringent.  The  roof,  worn 
at  the  pit  of  the  Ilomach,  an  infufion,  and  an 
ointment  prepared  from  the  leaves,  are  faid  to 
produce  good  effeds  in  fcrophulous  complaints; 

( Morley  s eJJ'ay  on  Jcropinda ; ) but  Dr.  With- 
ering fays  this  wants  confirmation  from  the 
more  rational  and  lefs  enthufiaftic  praditioner. 
Miller  fays,  it  is  never  found  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a mile  from  a houfe,  which  is  the 
reafon  of  the  common  Englifii  name  mentioned 
above. — Sheep  eat  it.  Cows  and  goats  refufe 
it.  Horfes  will  fometimes  eat  it.  Men- 
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Mentha  aqnatica.  Water  Mint,  P.  Au g. 

Common. — Horfes  eat  it.  Swine  refufe  it. 

Mentha  fativa.  Marjh  Mint,  P.  July. 

Common. 

Mentha  longifolia.  . Long-leaved  Horfe 
Mint.  Pinxton.  Mr.  Coke.  July. 

MENTHA/>//)d’rz>^.  Pepper  Mbit,  P.July. 

South  Norman  ton. — The  ftem  and  leaves 
are  befet  with  numbers  of  very  minute  glands, 
containing  the  effential  oil,  which  rifes  plen- 
tifully in  diftillation.  The  pepper  mint  water 
is^well  known  as  a carminative  and  anti-fpaf- 
modic.  Dr.  Withering  obferves.  Junipers  ef- 
fence  of  pepper  mint  is  an  elegant  medicine, 
and  poffeffes  the  moft  adive  properties  of  the 
plant. 

Mentha  Field  Mint.  P.  Aug. 

Not  uncommon. When  eaten  in  large 

quantity  by  cows,  from  extreme  hunger,  it  is 
faid  to  prevent  their  milk' from  yielding  curd. — 
Horfes  and  goats  eat  it.  Sheep  are  not  fond 
of  it.  Cows  and  fwine  refufe  it. 

• Ment  KApulegium.  Pennyroyal.  P.  Aug. 

Pinxton.,  Mr.  Coke.  Ockbrooke,  Rad- 
bourn,  and  Langley  commons. 

The  leaves  boiled,  and  the  liquor  made  into 
a fyrup  with  fugar,  has  given  relief  in  very 
obhinate  coughs.  Dr.  Withering  thinks  it 
no  bad  medicine  in  the  hooping  cough. — This 
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plant  has  confiderable  anti-fpafmodic  proper- 
ties, and  an  infufion  of  it  has  been  found  ufe- 
ful  in  hyfterical  affedtions. 

Glecoma  hederacea.  Gill,  Ground-Ivy, 
'Robin  run  in  the  hedge,  P.  April.  May. 

An  infufion  of  it  is  faid  to  be  antifcorbutic. 
Dr.  Withering  fays,  that  the  expreffed  juice, 
mixed  with  a little  wine,  and  applied  morning 
and  evening,  deftroys  the  white  fpecks  upon 
the  eyes  of  horfes. — Sheep  eat  it.  Horfes  are 
not  fond  of  it.  Cows,  goats,  and  fwine  refufe  it. 

L A M I u M album.  White  Dead  Nettle. 
White  Archangel,  P.  May.  June. 

Common  on  ditch  banks  and  rubbifli. 

Goats  and  fheep  eat  it.  Cows  are  not  fond 
of  it.  Horfes  and  fwine  refufe  it. 

'L  AMiVM  pur  pur  eum.  Red  Dead  Nettle,- 

Goats,  fheep,  and  horfes  eat  it.  Cows  re- 
fufe it. — The  young  fhoots  are  fometimes  eaten 
with  other  pot  herbs. 

Galeopsis  ladanum.  Narrow-leaved 
Nettle.  Pinxton.  P.  June.  Aug. 

Goats  and  cows  eat  it.  Sheep  are  not  fond 

of  it.  Horfes  refufe  it. 

/ 

Galeopsis  tetrahit.  Common  Nettle- 

Hemp.  Pinxton , Derby.  A.  July. 

Sheep 
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Sheep  and  goats  eat  it.  Horfes,  cows,  and 
fwine  refufe  it. 

Galeobdolon  luteum . Tellow  Archangel. 
Tellow  Dead  Nettle.  P.  May. 

In  moift  and  fliady  places.  Pinxton.  Derby. 
Duffield.  Park  Hall. 

Stachys  fylvatica.  Hedge  Nettle.. 
Frequent.  Derby;  Pinxton.  P.  July. 
Sheep  and  goats  eat  it.  Horfes,  cows,  and 
fwine  refufe  it. — It  will  dye  yellow. — The 
whole  plant  has  a fcetid  fmell. 

Stachys  arvenjis.  Corn  Stachys. 

/ Frequent  in  corn  fields.  Pinxton. 

A.  June.— Aug. 
Stachys  germanica.  German  Stachys ^ or 
Baje Horehound.  Pinxton.  Mr.  Coke.  P.July. 

Ballota  nigra.'  Stinking  or  Black  Hore- 
hound.  In  hedges.  Pinxton.  P.  July. 

It  is  faid  to  be  ufeful  in  hyfterical  cafes. 

M ARRUBiuM  vulgar e.  kV hit e Horehound. 
Middleton  dale.  Derby.  P*  Jnly* 

It  is  very  bitter,  and  was  a favourite  medi- 
cine with  the  ancients  in  obftrudions  of  the 
vifcera.  In  large  dofes  it  is  laxative.  Dr. 
Withering  fays,  that  it  is  a principal  ingredient 
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in  the  Negro  Caefar’s  remedy  for  vegetable 
poifons. — A young  man,  who  had  occafion  to 
take  mercurial  medicines,  was  thrown  into  a 
falivation,  which  continued  for  more  than  a 
year.  Every  method,  which  was  tried  to  re- 
move it,  rather  cncreafed  the  complaint.  At 
length  Linnaeus  prefcribed  an  infufion  of  this 
plant,  and  the  patient  got  well  in  a flaort  time. 
— Horfes,  cpws,  fheep  and  goats  refufe  it. 

Leonurus  cardiaca.  Motherwort,  or  Li- 
071"  s Tail. 

Handley,  Mr.  Coke.  Mackworth. 

The  leaves  have  a ftrong,  but  not  an  agree- 
able fmell,  and  bitter  tafte. — Goats,  flieep,  and 
horfes  eat  it.  Cows  are  not  fond  of  it.  Swine 
refufe  it. 

Cli^ovo-dium  vulgare.  Wild  Bajil.  Aug. 

Pinxton ; Glapwell ; Bolfover ; and  Chad- 
defden  turnpike. 

Origanum  vulgare.  Wild  or  Field  Marr^ 
joram.  P.  July.  Aug. 

Matlock;  Crich;  Mr.  Coke.  Dovedale; 
Dr.  Johnfon.  And  near  Clown. — The  whole 
plant  is  a warm  aromatic.  Infulions  of  the 
leaves  and  flowering  tops  are  fometimes  drank 
in  tea,  in  weaknefs  of  the  fliomach,  diforders 

of 
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oi  the  breaft,  for  promoting  perfpiration,  and 
the  fluid  jfecretions  in  general. 

Marjoram  is  fo  acrid,  that  it  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  a cauflic,  and  is  much  ufed  by  the  far- 
riers with  that  intention.  A little  cottonwool 
mohlened  with  it,  and  put  into  the  hollow  of 

an  aching  tooth  frequently  relieves  the  pain. 

Dr . Withering  fays,  the  country  people  ufe  the 
tops  to  dye  purple. — Goats  and  Iheep  eat  it. 
Horfes  are  not  fond  of  it.  Cows  refufe  it. 

Origanum  onites,  IVinter  or  Pot  Mar- 
joram. Glapwell,  Mr.  Coke.  P.  Aug. ' 

Dr.  Stokes  thinks  it  extremely  doubtful, 
whether  this  is  an  Englifh  plant. 

I 

Thymus  ferpyllum.  Mother  of  Phyme. 
WildPhyme.  P.  July.  Aug. 

Matlock;  Peakforeft;  Buxton ; Littleover; 
and  Radbourn  Common. 

It  generally,  if  not  always  grows  in  a calca- 
reous foil.  I have  obferved,  that  in  the  peak, 
wherever  the  limeftone  ceafes,  it  difappears. 
This  is  particularly  the  cafe  on  the  wefl;  fide  of 
Peak  forefl:,  and  at  Buxton. 

The  whole  plant  is  in  fome  degree  fragrant, 
and  yields  an  effential  oil,  which  is  very  heat- 
ing, and  pungent.  Dr.  Withering  obferves, 
that  an  infufion  of  the  leaves  removes  the  head- 

ach. 
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ach,  occalioned  by  the  debauch  of  the  preced- 
ing evening.  A general  opinion  prevails,  that 
the  flelh  of  flieep  which  feed  upon  aromatic 
plants,  particularly  upon  thyme,  is  much  fu- 
perior  in  flavour  to  common  mutton;  but  Mr. 
Bowles,  the  ingenious  author  of  the  account 
of  the  flieep  walks  in  Spain  [Gent.  Mag.  1764) 
confiders  this  as  a vulgar  error.  He  fays,  that 
fheepare  not  fond  of  aromatic  plants,  that  they 
will  carefully  pufh  aflde  the  thyme  to  get  at  the 
grafs,  growing  beneath  it ; and  that  they  never 
touch  it,  unlefs  when  walking  apace,  and  then 
they  will  catch  at  any  thing.  The  attachment 
of  bees  to  this  and  other  aromatic  plants  is  well 
known. — Sheep  and  goats  eat  it.  Swine  re- 
fufe  it. 

Thymus  acinos.  Corn  T^byme  or  Wild  Bafil. 

Glapwell.  Mr.  Coke.  A.  Auguft. 

Horfes  eat  it.  Cows  are  not  fond  of  it. 
Sheep  and  goats  refufe  it. 

Melissa  nepeta.  Field  Calamint,  P.  Aug. 

S.  Normanton. 

Scutellaria galericulata.  CommonSkulF 
cap  or  hooded  willow  herb.  P.  Augufl:. 

In  moifl;  fituations ; Pinxton. 

Scutellaria  minor.  Fejfer  Skull-cap. 

Pinxton.  P.  July.  Aug. 

Pru- 
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Prunella Common  Self-heal.  P,July. 

Common  in  meadows  and  paftures. 

Order  II. 

ANGIOSPERMIA.  SEEDS  COVERED. 

Rhi  NAN  THUS  crifagalH.  Tellow  Rattle 
or  Coxcomb*  Frequent  in  meadows.  A.  July. 

Euphrasia  ojicinalis.  Common  Eyebright. 

A.  July. — Sept. 

Pinxton;  S.  Normanton  3 MatlocL  j Rough 
Heanor;  and  Wirkfworth  moor. 

It  is  a weak  aftringent,  and  was  formerly  in 
repute  as  a remedy  for  impaired  fight. 

Cows,  horfes,  goats,  and  fheep  eat  it.  Swine 
refufe  it. 

Euphrasia  odontites.  Red  Eyebright. 

Derby;  Pinxton.  A.  July. — Sept. 

Melampyrum  fyhaticum.  Tellow  Cow-' 
gnafs  or  IV heat . ^ Auguft. 

Crich;  Matlock.  Mr.  Coke. 

Cows,  fheep,  and  goats  eat  it,  and  with  a 
plentiful  fupply  of  it  foon  grow  fat, 

Lathrjea  fquamaria.  Great  foothwort  or 
Lungwort . P*  April. 

Pleafly  park.  Mr.  Hallows. 

It 
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It  grows  only  in  fhady  places,  which  the 
fun’s  rays  can  fcarcely  penetrate,  it  bfeing  almoft 
deftitute  of  leaves ; and  fuch  plants  alone  can 
live  without  the  light  of  the  fun.  Linn. 

Goats,  flieep,  and  fwine  eat  it.  Cows  and 
horfes  refufe  it. 


Pedicularis  falujiris.  MarJhLoufewort . 

Pleafly;  and  Mackworth.  P.  July. 

Goats  cat  it,  but  it  is  very  difagreeable  to 
cattle.  Swine  are  not  fond  of  it. 

Pedicularis  fylvatica.  Common  Loiifewort. 

On  Quarndon  common  j Pinxton.  P.June. 

The  expreffed  juice,  or  a decocftion  of  this 
plant,  has  been  ufed  with  advantage  as  an  in- 
jedlion  for  finuous'  ulcers.  If  the  healthiefl 
flock  of  fheep  be  fed  with  it,  they  become 
fcabby  and  fcurfy  in  -a  fliort  time  ; the  wool 
gets  loofe,  and  they  will  be  over-run  with  ver- 
min, 
fufe  it. 


Dr.  Withering, — Cows  and  fwine  re- 


Antirrhinum  cymbalaria.  Ivy-leaved  Snap- 
dragon) or  Toad-Jlax.  P.  July. — Odt. 

Wingerworthj  Glapwell;  S.  Norman  ton; 
Pleafly ; Mr.  Coke.  And  on  the  garden  wall 
at  Wingerworth  hall. 

Antirrhinum  elatine.  Sharp-pointedFlu-' 
ellin.  • A.  July,— Odt. 

Pinx- 


/ 
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Pinxton;  andBoozwood,  near  Holbrooke. 

This  is  confiderably  more  bitter  than  the 
other  fpecies,  and  is  faid  toTave  been  ufed 

fuccefsfally  in  cafes  of  foul  ulcers  and  in  cuta- 
neous eruptions. 

ANTiiiRHiiNL’M  Hnaria.  Common  toad-flax. 

' P- July.— Sept. 

rinxton ; and  Derwent  Banks,  near  Derby. 

An  infufion  of  the  leaves  is  diuretic  and  pur- 
gative. An  ointment  prepared  from  them  gives 
^ relief  in  the  piles . The  expreffed  j uice,  mixed 
. with  milk,  is  a poifon  to  flies,  as  is  likewife  the 
fmell  of  the  flowers.  Dr.  Withering. — Cows 
and  fwine  refufe  it.  Sheep,  goats,  and  horfes 
are  not  fond  of  it. 

Antirrhinum  majus.  Greater  Toad- flax, 
or  Snapdragon.  Matlock.  Mr.  Coke.  July. 

Antirrhinum  minus.  Lefl'er  Toad-flax. 

Pinxton.  Mr.  Coke.  * A.  July.' 

Cows  and  fheep  eat  it.  Swine  are  not  fond 
of  it.  Horfes  and  goats  refufe  it. 

ScRoPHULARiA  nodofla.  N.7iobby-rooted 
Figwort.  . Auguft. 

Bolfover  caftle  near  the  brook  atMarkeaton. 

This  plant  is  fcarcely  known  in  modern 
pradtice;  but  the  rank  fmell,  and  bitter  tafle 
of  the  leaves,  feem  to  indicate  fome  active  pro- 
perties.—Swine,  which  have  the  fcab,  arc 

cured 
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cured  by  wafliing  them  with  a decodiion  of  the 
leaves.  Wafps  refort  greatly  to  the  flowers. 

Goats  eat  it.  Cows,  horfes,  fheep,  and 
fwine  refufe  it. 

ScROPHULARiA  aquatica.  Water  Betony, 
Figwort.  Frequent  in  watery  places;  at 
Derby  and  Pinxton.  July* 

Digi  T A L I s purpurea.  Common  Foxglove. 
Frequent  in  dry  iituations.  .P  July. 

A dram  of  it,  taken  inwardly,  excites  vio- 
lent vomiting.  It  has  been  found  very  ufeful 
in  dropfical  cafes.  Thofe,  who  wifh  to  be 
more  fully  acquainted  with  its  nature  and  effi- 
cacy, may  be  gratified  by  confulting  Withering 
on  the  Foxglove.  Med.  Tranf.  iii.  and  Bond. 
Medic.  'Journal. 

Orobanche  major.  Common  Broom-rape. 
Between  Holbrooke  6c  Alfreton.  Dr.  Johnfon. 


Clafs  XV. 

TETRADYNAMIA  SILICULOSA. 
IV.  CHIVES  LONGER.  SEED-VESSEL  a POUCH- 


M Y A G R u M fativum.  Gold  of  Fleafure. 
Normanton.  Mr.  Coke.  A.  June. 

It 
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It  is  cultivated  in  Germany  for  the  fake  of 
the  exprelTed  oil  of  the  feeds,  which  the  inha- 
bitants ufe  for  medicind,  culinary,  and  (Eco- 
nomical purpofes.— The  feeds  are  a favourite 
food  with  geefe. — Horfes,  cows,  goats,  and 
dieep  eat  it. 


Draba  muralis.  Coimiion  Whitlow-grafs. 

Pinxton  ; Normanton ; Derby.  April. 

One  of  our  earlieft  flowering  plants.  It  is 
good  as  a fallad. — Goats,  flieep,  and  horfes  eat 
It.  Cows  are  not  fond  of  it.  Swine  refufe  it. 

Draba  muralis.  Speedwell-leaved  Whit  low- 
grafs,  May. 

FifTures  of  rocks,  mountainous  and  ftony 
paftures,  efpecially  in  a calcareous  foil  in  Der- 
byihire.  Dr.  Withering. 


Thalaspi  burfa  pajloris.  Shepherds  Furfe, 

Frequent.  Derby.  A.  March!— Sept. 

Cochlear  I A o^cinalis.  Garden  Scurvy- 
grafs.  Near  the  caflile  at  Caftleton.  Mr.  Coke. 
J.  Martin,  Dr.  Stokes,  and  Dr.  Leigh. 

It  poflclTes  a conflderable  degree  of  acrimony, 
and  this  acrimony  feems  to  reflde  in  a very  fub- 
tile  effential  oil.  Its  effec^ts  as  an  anti-fcorbu- 
tic  are  univerfally  known  and  it  is  a powerful 
remedy  in  the  pituitous  aflhma,  and  in  what 

Sydenham 
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Sydenham  calls  the  fcorbutic  rheumatifm.  A 
diflilled  water,  and  a conferve,  are  prepared 
from  the  leaves,  and  its  juice  is  prefcribed 
along  with  that  of  oranges,  by  the  name  of 
anti-fcorbutic  juices.  It  may  be  eaten  as  a 

fallad. Cows  eat  it.  Horfes,  goats,  and 

flieep  refufe  it. 


* Order  II. 

SILIQUOSA.  SEED-VESSEL  a POD. 

Erysimum  officinale,  -Hedge  Mnjlard. 
Bank  Creffies.  Scranibling  Rocket.  A.  May. 

Frequent.  S.  Normanton;  Derby. 

It  is  warm  and  acrid  to  the  tafte,  and  when 
cultivated  is  ufed  as  a fpring  pcc-herb.  Birds 
are  fond  of  the  feed. — Goats  and  flieep  eat  it. 
Cows,  horfes,  and  fwine  refufe  it.  . 

By  means  of  this  herb  a hoarfeneis,  occa- 
fioned  by  loud  fpeaking,  was  cured  in  three 

days,  by  Rondeletius.  Linn. ‘‘  Juice  of 

‘‘  hedge  muftard  is  beyond  any  thing  in  ulcers 
“ of  the  throats.  This  was  found  by  experi- 
“ ence  by  the  hon.  Harry  Gray,  efq;  when  all 

advice  of  dodlors  and  furgeons  availed  no- 
“ thing.  This  from  his  own  mouth.”  Manu- 
fcript  note  in  a copy  of  Parkinfon,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  Mr.  Saunders,  furgeon,  at 
Stourbridge.  Erv- 
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Erysimum  bar  bar  ea.  Winter  Creffes, 

Winter  Rocket. 

Alfreton,  Normanton,  Duffield,  and  Holmes 

near  Derby. — The  leaves  are  eaten  in  fallads. 

Cows  eat  it.  Horfes  and  fwine  refule  it.  Goats 
and  dieep  are  not  fond  of  it. 

Erysimum  alliaria.  Stinkmg  Hedge 

Mujiard.  Jack-m-the-hedge.  Sauce-alone. 

Common  in  hedges.  P.  May.— July. 

When  it  grows  in  poultry  yards,  the  fowls 
eat  It,  and  it  gives  an  intolerable  rank  tafte  to 
the  flefli.  Dr.  Withering. — Cows  and  goats  eat 
it.  Horfes,  fheep,  and  fwine  refufe  it. 


Erysimum  cheiranthoidet.  T* reacle  Wor?n- 
feed.  Derby.  Aflibourn.  A.  July 

The  country  people  give  the  feeds  to  deffroy 
worms,  and  with  good  effed.— Horfes,*  cows, 
fheep,  goats,  and  fwine  eat  it. 


Cheiranthus  cheiri.  WalRflock  or 
flower.  Codnor  caftle.  Wingfield  manor. 
Old  walls,  Derby.  P.  May.  June. 

r 

/ * 

Tu R R I T I s glabra.  wer  Muflard. 

Between  Afhbourn  and  Okeover.  Dr.  Stokes. 

Brassica  rap  a.  ‘Turneps.  B.  Mav 
Corn  fields.— They  relax  the  bowels,  and  ' 
are  fuppofed  to  fweeten  the  blood.  They  are 

hurtfii] 
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hurtful  to  pregnant  or  hyfterical  women,  and 
to  thofe  who  are  fubjedl  to  flatulencies.  The 
juice,  well  fermented,  affords,  by  diftillation, 
an  ardent  fpirit.  The  rind  is  acrimonious. 
The  mofl:  important  ufe  of  turneps  is  for  cattle 
during  the  winter  feafon. 

Brassica  napus.  Wild  Navew.  Rape. 
Nape.  ' B.  May.  June. 

Frequent  in  corn  fields  and  ditch  banks. 
The  roots  of  the  cultivated  variety  may  be 
eaten  like  the  turnep,  but  they  have  a flironger 
tafle,  and  its  feeds,  which  are  called  Cole-feed, 
afford  a large  quantity  of expreffed  oil,  called  rape 
oil.  What  remains  after  the  exprefling  of  the  oil 
is  called  oil  cake,  and  is  ufed  for  fattening  oxen. 
In  Norfolk  the  cakes  are  broken  to  pieces  and 

ftrewed  on  the  land  as  a manure.  It  is 

* 

thought  to  be  a very  efficacious  one,  and  is  fold 
from  4I.  to  61.  per  ton.  About  half  a ton  is 

laid  on  an  acre.  Mr.  Woodward. Cows, 

goats,  and  fwine  eat  it. 

C A R D A M I N E petr^^a.  Mountain  Ladies- 
J'mock.  Middleton  dale.  Mr.  Coke.  P.  June. 

Card  AMINE  Common  Ladies- 

J'mock,  or  Cuckow  Flovoer.  P.  Apr.  May. 
Frequent  in  meadows  and  moifl;  paflures. 
The  virtue  of  the  flowers  in  hyfberic  and 
epileptic  cafes  was  firfl;  mentioned  by  Ray,  in 

his 
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his  letters,  publiihed  by  hirnfelf  j and  lincc 
then  by  Dr.  Baker  in  the  Medical  T^ranf.  v.  i. 
p.  442.  The  dofe  is  from  20  to  90  grains 
twice  a day.  Dr.  Withering  fays,  do  they 
not  adt  like  the  treacle  worm-feed  in  the  epi- 
lepfies  of  children,  and  cure  the  difeafe  by  de- 
Ifroying  the  worms  in  the  feomach  and 
inteftines,'  which  were  the  caufe  of  the  fits  ? 

I have  accounts  of  their  fuccefs  in  young  epi- 
leptics, from  good  authority ; but  have  never 
been  fortunate  enough  to  fee  them  of  much 
life  in  hyfterical  cafes. — Goats  and  fheep  eat  it. 
Horfes  and  fwine  refufe  it.  Cows  are  not 
fond  of  it. 

Cardamine  impatiens.  Impatient  Ladies- 
fmock.  Matlock.  Mr.  Coke.  Pilkington. — 
Poole’s  hole  near  Buxton.  Mr.  J.  Martin.  June. 

Cardamine  parvijiora.  Small Jlowered 

Ladies-fmock.  A.  April. 

South  Normanton.  Mr.  Coke. 

Cardamine  hirfuta.  Hairy  Ladies-fmock . 

S.  Normanton.  Glapwell.  Mr.  Coke.  June. 

It  is  pretty  warm  in  the  mouth,  much  re- 
fembling  water  crefs  in  tafie.  Dr.  Stokes. 

Cardamine  amara.  Bitter  Crejfes. 

• Siddals  near  Derby.  Rough  Heanor.  - June. 

Sheep  eat  it.  Cows  are  not  fond  of  it. 


Dd  2 
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Raphanus  rhaphanijlrum.  Corn  Radijh, 
or -Charlock.  Pinxton.  Derby.  A.  June. 

Horfes  eat  it.  Cows  refufe  it. 

Sisymbrium  najiurtium.  Common  Water- 
crejj'es.  June. 

Frequent  near  fprings  and  brooks. 

This  'is  univerfally  ufed  as  an  early  and 
wholefome  fpring  fallad.  It  is  an  excellent 
anti-fcorbutic  and  ftomachic,  with  lefs  acri- 
mony than  the  fcurvy-grafs.  It  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  anti-fcorbutic  juices. 

Sisymbrium Jophia.  Flix-weed.  A. July. 

Markeaton  hill,  on  the  road  to  Allibourn, 
near  Derby. 

Sisymbrium  irio.  Broad-leaved  Water- 
crefsy  or  Hedged  Mujiard. 

Wingfield  manor.  A.  June. 

S I N A p I s nigra.  Common  Mujiard.  A . June . 

Ditch  banks  and  road  fides.  Pinxton. 

The  feeds,  taken  inwardly,  in  the  quantity 
of  a meat  fpoonful  or  more,  gently  loofen  the 
bowels,  and  are  of  fervice  in  the  aflhma,  chro- 
nic rheumatifm,  and  palfy.  Cataplafms,  form- 
ed with  crumb  of  bread,  vinegar,  and  pow- 
dered mufiard  feed,  are  very  commonly  applied 
to  the  foies  of  the  feet,  as  ftimulants,  in  fevers, 
which  require  fuch  treatment  j they  are  ufed 

with 
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with  advantage,  topically  applied,  in  fixed 
rheumatifm  and  fciatic  pains.  Upon  the  whole, 
whenever  we  want  a ftrong  ftimulus,  which 
afts  upon  the  nervous  fyll:em,'without  exciting 
much  heat,  we  know  none  preferable  to  muf- 
tard  feed.  Its  acrimony  confifts  in  an  effen- 
tial  oil. 


Si  NAP  IS  arvenfis.  Charlock.  Corn  Cale. 
Corn  fields.  A.  June. 

The  young  and  tender  tops  are  fometimes 
boiled  and  eaten  as  cabbage  in  Derbyfbire. 

Cows,  goats,  and  fwine  eat  it.  Sheep  are 
very  fond  of  it.  Horfes  generally  refufe  it. 


Clajs  XV I . 

MONADELPHIA  BECAMBRIA. 

THREADS  UNITED.  X CHIVES. 

Geranium  cicutarium.  He?nlock  Cranes- 

' P.  June. — Sept. 

Middleton  dale.  Nuns  green,  Derby. 

Geranium mofchatum.  Mujked Cra?ies-bill. 
Alfreton.  Mr.  Coke.  June. 

Ger ANiuMy>r<2/f;y^.  Crowfoot  Cranes-- 
bill.  Frequent  in  meadows.  P.  June.  July. 
Horfes,  cows,  fheep,  goats,  and  fwine  eat  it. 

D d 3 Gera- 
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Geranium  molle.  Doves-foot. 

Frequent  in  dry  lituations.  A.,  Apr. — Odt. 
, Geranium  robertianum.  Stinking  Cranes- 


bill.  Herb  Robert. 


B.  Apr. — Aug. 


Frequent  on  walls,  and  in  hedges. 

A decodiion  of  this  plant  has  been  known  to 
give  relief  in  calculous  cafes.  It  is  confiderably 
ajftringent,  and  is  given  to  cattle  when  they 
make  bloody  water,  or  have  the  bloody  flux. 

- Horfes  and  goats  eat  it.  Sheep  and  fwine 
refufe  it. 

Geranium  lucidum.  Shining  C ranes-bill. 

Dethick.  Pleafly  park.  Mr.  Coke.  Near 
Peak’s  hole.  Mr.  J.  Martin.  June. 

Geranium  coliimbinum.  Long-Jialked  , 

Cranes-bill.  A,  June. — Aug. 

Middleton  dale.  Mr.  Coke.  Dovedale. 

Sheep  and  goats  eat  it.  Swine  refufe  it. 

Geranium  diffeBum . y^gged  C ranes-bill. 

Ditch  banks.  Pinxton.  Derby.  A.  May. 

Geranium  rotundifolium.  Round' leaved 
Cranes-bill.  Derby.  ‘ A.  July. 

Horfes  and  Iheep  eat  it.  Cows  and  fwine 
refufe  it. 

Geranium  fanguineum.  Bloody  Cranes- 
bill.  Near  Buxton.  Mr.  Woodward.  P.  July. 


Order 
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Order  VI. 

POLYANDRIA.  MANY  CHIVES. 

M A L V A fyhejlris.  Conmon  Mallow. 
Mauls.  June.  July. 

Frequent  in  hedges,  and  amongft  rubbifh. 

In  France  paper  is  manufadlured  from  this 
plant.  It  is  laid  to  be  bed;  adapted  to  making 
that  which, is  ufed  for  hanging  rooms. 

Malva  rot  undifolia.  Roiind-leahsed  Mal- 
low. Derby.  Normanton.  A.  June. — Odt. 

Sheep  eat  it.  Goats,  horfes,  and  fwine  re- 
fufe  it.  Cows  are  not  fond  of  it. 

Malva  parvijlora.  Small-flowered,  or 
dwarf  Mallow.  Pinxton.  Derby. 

A ?nofchata.  Mujk  Mallow.  B.  July. 

Duffield.  AlleFry.  Derby.  Pilkington. 

I do  not  know,  whether  I ought  to  infert 
Malva  alcsa,  Vervain  mallow,  as  a native  plant 
of  Derbylhire.  I find  it  in  three  different  ca- 
talogues of  plants  with  which  I have  been  fa- 
voured. From  them  it  appears  to  grow  at 
South  Normanton,  between  Holbrooke  and 
Alfreton,  and  near  Derby  5 and  I iliould  not 
have  hefitated  to  put  it  down  as  an  Englifh 
plant,  had  not  fo  much  been  faid  againlf  this 
opinion  in  the  botanical  Arrangement  of  Bri- 

tilh  plants  bv  Dr.  Withering,  p.  740.  note. 

D d 4 Clafs 
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Clajs  XV IL 

The  feeds  of  this  clafs  furnifh  food  for  men, 
and  other  animals : they  are  farinaceous  and 
flatulent.  The  leaves  are  food  for  cattle.  None 
of  them  are  poifonous. 

Dr.  Pultney,  in  a note  added  to  his  tranfla- 
tion  of  'the  Pan  Suecicus,  fays,  “ A general 
“ view  of  this  clafs  fhews  at  once  how  very 
‘‘  acceptable  its 'plants  are  to  almoft  all  cattle. 
“ Cows  and  flieep  refufed  none,  and  horfes 
“ not  more  than  three,  out  of  the  whole 
‘‘  number  with  which  they  were  tried,” 

DIADELPHIA  HEXAXDRIA. 

THREADS  in  2 SETS.  VI.  CHIVES. 

Order  II, 

\ 

F u M A R I A officinalis.  Common  F umitory  . 

Not  uncommon  in  corn  fields  and  gardens. 

Cows  and  fheep  eat  it.  Goats  are  not  fond 
of  it.  Horfes  refufe  it. 

The  leaves  are  fucculent,  faline,  and  bitter. 
The  exprefled  juice,  in  dofes  of  two  or  three 
ounces,  is  ufeful  in  hypochondriacal  and  fcorbu- 
tic  diforders . It  corrects  acidity,  and  flrengthens 
the  tone  of  the  ftomach.  Hoffman  prefers  it 

to 
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to  all  other  medicines  as  a fweetener  of  the 
blood.  Its  utility  in  obftruftions  of  the  vif- 
cera  and  the  difeafes  arifing  from  hence  will 
carcely  admit  of  a doubt._An  infufion  of  the 
eaves  is  ufed  as  a cofmetic  to  remove  freckles 
and  clear  the  Ikin.  Mr.  Woodward. 

Climbing  Fumitory. 
Dethick.  Mr.  Coke.  a.  June. 


Order  III. 


OCT ANDRI A.  VIII.  CHI VE S. 

Pol  Y G A L A •vulgaris.  Common  Milkwort 
Pinxton.  Kedlefton.  Buxton.  p.  June* 
Linnaeus  found  it  to  poffefs  the  properties 
of  the  Senega  rattle-fnake  root,  but  in  an  in- 
ferior degree.  Duhamel  ufed  it  in  pleuretic 
cafes  with  the  defired  fuccefs.  Me?n.  de  Park's, 
1740.  The  powdered  root  may  be  given  in 
dofes  of  half  a dram.— Cows,  goats,  and  Iheep 
eat  it.  Swine  refufe  it. 


Order  IV. 

DECANDRIA.  X.  CHIVES. 


art lUM/coparium.  Broom.  S.  June. 
Pinxton,  Makeney,  and  Hordey  ca/lle. 

A decodlion  of  the  green  tops,  or  an  infufion 
of  the  feeds,  has  been  ufed  with  fuccefs  in 

dropfical 
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dropfiical  complaints. — The  plant,  when  in 
full  bloffom,  has  a beautiful  appearance. 

h.  tmBoria.  Dyers-weed.  Green- 
weed.  S.  June. 

Ballow.  Coxbench  wood.  Rough  Heanor. 

A yellow  colour  may  be  obtained  from  the 
flowers ; but  its  principal  excellence  that  of 
dying  wool  green.  A dram  and  half  of  the 
powdered  feeds  operates  as  a mild  purgative. 
A decodtion  of  the  plant  has  been  ufed  with 
advantage  in  the  dropfy. — Horfes,  cows,  goats, 
and  flieep  eat  it. 

Genista  anglica.  Needle  Furze^-  Petty 
Whin.  Pinxton.  S.  June. 

Ulex  europoeus.  Gorze.  Furze.  Whins. 

Common. — Itbloflbms  throughout  the  year. 

Goats,  cows,  flieep,  horfes,  and  afles  eat  it. 

Ononis Jpinofa.  Conunon  Refi-harrow. 

Baflow.  Pleafly.  Derby. — A decodtion  of 
the  roots  is  bitterhli  and  diuretic,  and  has  been 
recommended  in  cafes  of  ftone  and  jaundice. 
The  cortical  part  of  the  root,  reduced  to  pow- 
der, has  been  given  in  dofes  of  a dram  with 
the  fame  intention. — Cows  and  goats  eat  it. 
Sheep  are  very  fond  of  it.  Horfes  and  fwine 
refufe  it. 


. ■ Ono- 
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Q^^o^is  arvenjis.  Hai7y  Jiejl- harrow. 
Pleafly.  Mr.  Coke. 

Anthyllis  vuhierana.  Ladies-Jingcr . 

Kidney  Vetch.  S.  Normanton.  P.  July. 

It  makes  an  excellent  pafturage  for  flieep. 
— But  the  feparate  cultivation  of  it  will  not 
fucceed,  excepting  in  chalky  grounds.  Dr. 
Pultney. 

/ 

Lathyrus  aphaca.  Tello%v  Vetchling. 
Pinxton ; Derby ; A.  June. — Sept, 

The  feed  of  this  and  all  the  other  fpecies  is 
nutritious,  either  eaten  in  broth  or  made  into 
bread. 

Lathyrus  nijjolia.  Crimjon  Grafs  Vetch. 
Carnfield,  near  Alfreton ; Dr.  Johnfon.  Be- 
twixt Breafon  and  Riiley.  A.. June. 

It  is  fometimes  introduced  into  gardens. 
Lathyrus  hirfutus.  Rough  podded  Vetch- 
ling,  or  PeaJ'e-everlafting.  A.  July. 

S.  Normanton.  Mr.  Coke. 

Lathyrus  palujiris.  March  Vetching. 
Pinxton.  Mr.  Coke.  P.  July. 

Lathyrus  pratenfis.  Cd77imon  Yellow 
Vetchling.  Derby.  P* 

V I c I A cracca.  T ufted  Vetch.  P.  Aug. 

/ativa,  Co77imon  Vetch.  A.  April. 

Com- 
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Common  in  meadows  and  paftures. 

In  Gloucefterfhire  and  Worcefterlhire  they 
fow  it  as  pafturage  for  horfes,  and  eat  it  off 
early  enough  to  allow  of  Turneps  being  fown 
the  fame  year.  The  feeds  are  excellent  food 
for  pigeons. 

Vi  c I A liitea.  Tellow  Vetch. 

Pinxton,  and  Derby. 

Vi  CIA  fepium.  Bufi  Vetch.  P.May.  June. 

Mac  k worth. ■ 

This  plant  is  not  only  a perennial,  but  an 
evergreen  ; it  fhoots  up  early  in  the  fpring, 
vegetates  late  in  autumn,  and  continues  green 
throughout  the  winter,  though  the  weather  be 
fevere.  Add  to  this,  that  cattle  are  remarkably 
fond  of  it.  Thefe  peculiarities,  it  fhould  feem, 
would  make  it  particularly  valuable  to  the  far- 
mer as  a green  food  for  his  fheep  in  the  winter 
and  fpring,  when  food  of  that  denomina- 
tion is  exceedingly  fcarce.  Perhaps  one  chief 
.reafon  why  it  has  not  come  into  general  culti- 
vation is,  the  difficulty  of  colledling  good  feed. 
The  pods  do  not  ripen  all  together,  and  burft 
.with  great  elafticity.  When  the  feed  is  pro- 
cured, fcarcely  one  third  of  them  will  vegetate. 
This  is  owing  to  an  internal  defedl,  which  is 
occafioned  by  certain  infedts  making  them  the 
neft  and  food  of  their  young.  However  on 
account  of  the  uncommon  produce  of  the  good 
, feed 
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feed,  It  feems  to  be  highly  worthy  of  attention. 
Mr.  Swaine,  who  has  made  the  foregoing  ob-' 
fervations,  had  three  crops  from  this  plant  in 
the  courfe  of  one  year.  He  calculates,  that  an 
acre  ibwn  with  the  bufli  vetch  would  yield  24 
tons,  1 1 cwt.  3 qrs.  3 lb.  of  green  fodder,  or 

4 tons,  9 cwt.  3 qrs.  1 3 lb.  of  dry  fodder. 

(Bath  papers,  vol.  iii.  pageyi.J 

V 

Ervum  hirfutim.  Wild  ’Tare, 

Pinxton ; Langley  field. 

In  wet  feafons  whole  fields  of  corn  have  been 
over-powered  and  wholly  defiroyed  by  it 

Ornithopus  perpufillus.  Bird's  Foot, 
Dethick ; Mr.  Coke.  Quarndon  common. 

Tr  I FOLIUM  repens,  Dutch  Clover, 

This  plant  indicates  a good  foil ; and  with 
Other  grades  makes  excellent  pafturage. 

T R I F o L I u M pratenfe.  Fur  pie  7 refoil  or 
^^over.  B.  May.— Sept. 

Meadows  and  pafiures. — The  cultivation  of 
it  forms  an  important  part  of  good  hufbandry. 
Trifolium  agrarium.  Hop  Trefoil, 
Pafiures.  . A.  June. — July. 

Tr  I FOL I UM  procumbens , Frocunibent  Tre- 
S^tl.  A.  May. 

Meadows  and  paftures,  Crich. 


Tni- 
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Tr  I FOL I u M Jiliforme.  Small  Trefoil. 

Crich;  Bolfover  Caftle.  A.  May. — Aug. 

Trifolium  arvenfe.  Hares-foot  Trefoil. 

Langley.  • A.  July. — Aug. 

The  flowers  of  all  the  fpecies,  dried  and 
powdered,  may  be  made  into  bread,  which  in 
times  of  fcarcity,  has  prefervcd  the  inhabitants 
of  Scotland  from  perifhing.  The  leaves  of  all 
the  fpecies  fold  up  before  rain. 

Lotus  corniculatus.  Common  Bird' s -foot 
Trefoil.  Derby;  Pinxton.  P.  June. — Aug. 


Clajs  XVIII. 

POLYADELPHIA  POLTAXDRIA. 

THREAD  in  MANY  SETS.  MANT  CHIVES. 

Hypericum  perforatum.  Comfnon  St. 
fohns  Wort.  < ' P.  July. 

Frequent  in  woods  and  hedges. 

This  plant  has  been  recommended  in  hyfte- 
rical  and  hypocondriacal  diforders.  The  leaves 
given  in  fubftance  are  faid  to  deflroy  worms. 

Cows,  goats,  and  fheep  eat  it.  Horfes  and 
fwine  refufe  it. 


Hv^ 
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Hy  p E R I c u M humifnfiim. 

"Johns  Wort. 

— pulchrum. 

John  s Wort. 

Both  fpecies  found  at  Pinxton,  and  Gorfey- 
clofe  near  Coxbench ; the  latter  alfo  at  Alleftry.  ' 
Hypericum  quadra?igulare . ^adr angu- 
lar St.  Johns  Wort,  or  St.  Fetet's  Wort. 
Derby ; Markeaton. 

H Y p E R I c u M hirfiitum.  Hairy  St.  John's 
Wort.  Mack  worth.  . P.  July. 

% 

. \ 

Clajs  XIX.  ■ 

SYNGENESIA.  VOLYGAMU  MQUALIS. 

TIPS  UNITED.  CHIVES andYOimALSE^AL. 

% 

Tragopogon  pratenfc.  Tellow  Goats-' 
beard.  Go  to  bed  at  noon.  B.  June. 

Pinxton  j Derby. — The  young  fhoots  in  the 
fpring,  boiled  like  afpargus,  have  the  fame  fla- 
vour, and  are  nearly  as  nutritious. — Cows, 
Iheep,  and  horfes  eat  it.  Swine  devour  it 
greedily.  Goats  are  not  fond  of  it. 

SoNCHUS  arvenjis.  Corn  Sowthijlle.  Aug. 
Soncnxi^oleraceous.  Common  Sowthijlle.  July 

JLactu- 
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Trailing  St. 

P.  July. 
Upright  St. 
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L A c T u c A fcariola.  Prickly  or  mild-fcented 
Lettuce.  About  the  entrance  into  Peak’s 
hole.  Mr.  J.  Martin.  B.  Aug. 

Lactuca  viroja.  Strong-fcented Lettuce. 

Matlock.  Mr.  Coke.  B.  July.  Aug. 

The  juice,  which  is  milky,  acrid,  and  bit- 
ter, has  the  fcent,  and  partakes  of  the  proper- 
ties of  opium.  Dr.  Collin  relates  24  cafes  of 
dropfy,  out  of  which  23  were  cured  by  taking 
the  extradt  prepared  from  the  expreflcd  juice, 
in  dofes  from  1 8 grains  to  3 drams  in  24  hours. 
It  commonly  proves  laxative,  promotes  urine, 
and  gentle  fweats,  and  removes  the  thirft.  It 
muft  be  prepared  when  the  plant  is  in  flower. 

Leontodon  taraxacum . Dandelion . Pifs- 
a-bed.  • P.  April. — Sept. 

It  is  fometimes  eaten  in  fallads.  It  is  diu- 
retic, and  on  account  of  this  property,  has  ac- 
quired one  of  the  names  by  which  it  is  vulgarly 
diftinguifhed. — When  a fwarm  of  locufts  had 
deftroyed  the  harveft  in  the  ifland  of  Minorca, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  fubfifted  upon  this 
plant.  In  the  late  fiege  of  Gibraltar,  ( Drink- 
water  s hijiory  of  it,  page  81.)  dandelion, 
thiftles,  and  wild  leeks,  &c.  were  for  fome 
time  the  daily  nourifhment  of  numbers. — The 
expreffed  juice  has  been  given,  to  the  quantity 
of  4 ounces,  3 or  4 times  a day ; and  Boerhaave 

had 
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had  a great  opinion  of  this  and  other  ladlefcent 
plants  in  vifceral  obftrudlions.— Goats  eat  it. 
Swine  devour  it  greedily.  Sheep  and  cows  are 
not  fond  of  it.  Horfes  refufe  it.  Small  birds 
arc  fond  of  the  feeds. 

Leontodon  hifptdtim.  Rough  Hedypnois. 
Meado\vs  and  paftures.  P.  June. 

Hieracium  pilo fella.  Creeping  JS/IouJe- 

^ar  or Moufe-earedHawkweed.  P.May.  Sept. 
S.  Norrnanton ; Derby ; Mack  worth. 

Go?ts  eat  it.  Sheep  are  not  fond  of  it. 
Horfes  and  cows  refule  it. 

Hieracium  dubiujn.  Creeping  Hawk- 
weed.  Coxbench  wood.  Dr.  Johnfon.  P.July. 
Sheep  eat  it. 

Hie  R A c I IT  M mtirorum.  Wall  Hawkweed. 
Golden  Lu72gwort.  Pinxton.  Derby.  P.  July. ' 

Hierac  lUM  fabaudum.  Shrubby  Hawk- 
weed.  Brampton.  P.  July.  Aug. 

Horfes,  cows,  goats,  fheep,  and  fwine  eat  it. 

Crepis  teBorum.  Tellow  hedypnois,  or 
Hevifs-bit.  Pinxton.  A.  June. — Sept. 

Cows,  goats,  fheep,  and  fwine  eat  it.  Horfes 
are  not  fond  of  it. 

L A p s A N A communis.  Co7nmon  Nipplewort. 
Pinxton.  June. 

' E e CicHO- 
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CiCHORiuM  intybus.  Wild  Succory y or 
Cichory.  Clown.  B.  July.  Aug. 

The  leaves,  when  blanched,  are  eaten  early 
in  the  fpring  in  fallads.  They  lofe  their  bit-' 
ternefs  by  cultivation. — Sheep,  goats,  and  fwine 
eat  it.  Cows  and  horfes  refufe  it. 

Arctium  lappa.  Burdock.  Clott-bur. 

Frequent.  B.  July. 

A decodlion  of  the  roots  is  efleemed  by  fome 
very  fenfible  phylicians,  as  equal,  if  not  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  farfaparilla. — Cows  and  goats 
eat  it.  Sheep  and  horfes  refufe  it.  Swine  are 
not  fond  of  it. 

.1 

Serratula  tindloria.  Common  Saw-wort, 

Woods  and  paftures.  P.  July. 

This  is  very  much  ufed  by  the  dyers  to  give 
a yellow,  but  is  inferior  to  the  Yellow- weed. 
_Its  life,  therefore,  is  confined  to  the  Coarfer 
woollen  cloths. — Goats  eat  it.  Horfes  are  not 
fond  of  it.  Sheep,  fwine,  and  cows  refufe  it. 

f 

Car  DU  us  lanceolatus.  Spear  T^hijlle. 

On  rubbiih  and  road  fides.  B.  Auguft. 

The  flowers,  like  thofe  of  the.  artichoke, 
have  the  property  of  curdling  milk. — Sheep 
and  fwine  refufe  it  5 neither  horfes,  cows,  or 
goats  are  fond  of  it. 


Car- 
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Carduus  nutans.  Mujk  ^Thijlle.  P.  July. 
Carduus  crijpus.  Curled  Hhijile.  A.  July. 
CK^Tivv^paluJiris.  MarJhThiJile.  P.Aug. 
Not  unfrequent.-— Swine  eat  the  laft.  Horfes 
are  very  foild  of  it.  Gows  refufe  it. 

C A R L I N A vulgaris.  Wild  Car  line  T^hifile. 
Middleton  dale. — Goats  eat  it.  Cows  refufe  it. 

B I D E N s tripartita.  Water  Hemp.  Hemp 
Agrimony.  Not  uncommon.  A.  July. 

It  dyes  a tolerably  good  yellow. — Cows  and 
Ilieep  eat  it.  Horfes,  fwine,  and  goats  refufe  it. 
Bide  NS  cernua.  Nodding  Double-tooth.  * 
Pinxton.  Brook  at  Little  Eaton. — Goats 
eat  it.  Horfes  refufe  it. 

Eupatorium  cannabinum.  Hemp  Agri- 
mony. Matlock.  Duffield.  P.  July. 

Goats  eat  it ; but  other  animals  refufe  it. 

Order  * H. 

P 0 LTG  A MI  A SUPERFLU  A. 
SUPERFLUOUS  POINTAlL 

Ta  NACKTUM  vulgare.  Common  Fa?ify, 
Pinxton  j Horfley  caftle ; Mackworth  ^ on  ' 
the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  and  the  neighbour- 
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ing  meadows  for  many  miles  above  and  below 
Derby.  P.  July. 

' This  is  a warm  deobftruent  bitter.  The  juice 
of  the  tender  leaves  are  fometimes  ufed  to  give 
a flavour  to  puddings.  If  a dead  animal  fub- 
ftance  is  rubbed  with  this  plant,  the  flefli  fly 
will  not  attack  it.  The  Finlanders  obtain  a 

green  dye  from  it. Cows  and  fheep  eat  it. 

Horfes,  goats,  and  fwine  refufe  it. 

Artemisia  ahfinthiiim.  Wor?nwood. 

Dethick,  Mackworth,  Mickleover,  Alvaf- 
ton,  .and  Horfley  caflle.  P.  Aug. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  are  very  bitter;  the 
roots  are  warm  and  aromatic.  A confiderable 
quantity  of  eflential  oil  rifes  from  it  in  difliil- 
lation.  This  oil  is  ufed  both  externally  and 
internally  to  deilroy  worms. — The  leaves,  put 
into  four  beer  foon  deftroy  the  acefcency. — 
They  refift  putrefaction,  and  are  therefore  a 
principal  ingredient  in  antifeptic  fomentations. 
An  infufion  of  them  is  a good  Ifomachic,  and 
with  the  addition  of  fixed  alkaline  fait,  a pow- 
erful diuretic  in  fome  droplical  cafes. — In  the 
Ameen.  Acad.  vol.  ii. />.  160,  Linnaeus  men- 
tions two  cafes,  wherein  an  effence  prepared 
from  this  plant,  and  taken  for  a confiderable 
time,  prevented  the  formation  of  ftones  in  the 
kidneys  or  bladder ; the  patients  forbearing  the 

life 
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ule  of  wine  and  acids.  It  will,  like  all  other 
bitters,  weaken  the  acflion  of*  the  nervous  fyf^ 
tem,  but  in  thele  inftances  no  fuch  effecft  took 
place.  Dr.  W^ithering. — Horfes  and  goats  are 
not  fond  of  it.  Cows  and  fwine  refufe  it. 
Turkeys  are  fond  of  it.— The  plant  fteeped  in 
boiling  water,  and  repeatedly  applied  to  a bruife,  * 
will  remove  the  pain  in  a fhort  time,  and  pre- 
vent the  fwelling  and  difcoloration  of  the  part. 
Dr.  Stokes. 

Art  K vulgaris . Mugwort.  P.  Aug. 

Not  uncommon  on  road  fides. — The  Chinefe 
make  ufe  of  it  in  healing  wounds,  applying  the 
frefh  plant  bruifed.  OJbeck  i.  p.  394.— A de- 
codlion  of  it  is  taken  by  the  common  people 
to  cure  the  ague. — A dram  of  the  leaves  pow- 
dered was  given,  four  times  a day,  by  Dr. 
Home,  to  a woman  who  had  been  alfeded 
with  hyfteric  fits  for  many  years.  The  fits 
ceafed  in  a few  days.  In  this  patient  alTafoetida 
and^sether  had  been  given  to  no  purpofe. 

Sheep  and  fwine  refufe  it.  Neither  horfes, 
cows,  or  goats  are  fond  of  it. 

Gnaphalium gei' manic wn . Common  Cud- 
weed. Chafeweed.  ^ fi-dy. 

Roads  about  Coxbench.  Betwixt  Derby 
and  Ofmafton. — It  is  given  to  cattle,  which 
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have  the  bloody  flux,  and  has  been  tried  with 
fuccefs  in  fimilar  complaints  of  the  human  body. 

Gnaphalium  uliginofum.  B\ack-headed 

Cudweed.  Derby.  Alleflry.  A July. 

Cows  and  goats  refufe  it. 

Gnaphalium  gallicum,  Grafs-leaved 
Cudweed.  Heaths.  Mr.  Woodward. 

Tussilago  farfara.  Common  Colt's-foot. 

Frequent.  ' P.  March.  April. 

The  leaves  are  the  principal  ingredient  in 
the  Britifli  herb  tobacco.  They  were  formerly 
much  ufed  in  coughs  and  confumptive  com- 
plaints ; and  perhaps  not  without  reafon,  for 
Dr.  Cullen  has  found  them  to  do  confiderable 
fervice  in  fcrophulous  cafes ; he  gives  a de- 
codlion  of  the  dried  leaves,  and  finds  it  fucceed 
where  fea- water  has  failed.  Cullen  s Mat.  Med. 
p.  458. — And  Fuller  relates  a cafe  of  a girl, 
with  twelve  fcrophulous  fores,  who  was  cured 
by  drinking  daily  as  much  as  Ihe  could,  for 
above  four  months,  of  a decodtion  of  the  leaves, 
made  fo  firong,  as  to  be  fweetifli  and  glutinous. 
Med.  Gymn.p.  91. — Goats  and  fheep  eat  it. 

Cows  are  fond  of  it.  Horfes  and  Twine  refuffe  it. 

> 

Tussilago  Butterbur.  Pejii- 

lent-wort.  'P.  March.  April. 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  Derwent  at  Matlock, 
Duflield,  and  Derby.— Its  leaves  are  the  largefl: 

of 
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of  any  of  our  native  plants.  Horfes,  cows, 
goats,  and  fheep  eat  it. — The  roots  abound 
with  a refinous  matter.  They  have  a ftrong 
fmell  and  a bitterifh  acrid  tafte. 

Sen  EC  10  vulgaris.  Groundfel.  Shnfon. 

Frequent.  A.  April.— Sept. 

A ftrong  infufion  of  the  plant  vomits.— The 
bruifed  leaves  are  a good  application  to  boils. 
— Cows  are  not  fond  of  it.  Goats  and  fwine 
eat  it.  Horfes  and  fheep  refufe  it. 

S E N E c I o jacobc^a.  Ragwort.  St\  y antes' s 
Wort.  Pinxton ; Alleftry ; Derby.  P.  July. 

If  woollen  cloth  is  boiled  in  alum-water,  and 
then  in  a decodlion  of  the  flowers,  it  takes  a 
beautiful  deep  yellow. 

Sene  CIO  erucifolius.  Hoary  Groundsel. 

Hedges  at  Derby;  Alleftry.  P.  July.  Aug. 

S e N E c I o aqiiattcus.  W ater  Groundfel^  or 
Ragwort.  Derby;  Pinxton ; P.  Aug. 

Sol  I d a go  virgaurea.  Golden  rod.  P.  Aug. 

Dethick ; Dale  Abbey. 

This  plant  is  diuretic,  and  in  the  north  of 
England  is  much  efteemed  for  giving  relief  to 
thofe,  who  are  afflicfted  with  the  ftone  or  gra- 
vel. An  inftance  of  its  powerful  efficacy  in 
thefe  complaints  is  mentioned  in  the  gentle- 
man s magazine i Feb.  1788,  page  103.  A boy 
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at  Shotton,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  for  two 
or  three  years  had  been  frequently  troubled 
with  a fuppreffion  of  urine,  accompanied  with 
fymptoms  of  the  gravel  and  ftone.  For  fome 
months  he  took,  occafionally,  the  decodlion  or 
the  tea  of  golden  rod.  At  length  he  began  to 
difcharge  a great  quantity  of  gravel,  with  many 
ftones  along  with  it.  For  fome  time  theftones 
encreafed  infizeand  quantity,  He  parted  with 
more  than  6o,  fome  of  which  weighed  ounce. 
To  the  medicine  above  mentioned  is  generally 
attributed  this  extraordinary  confequence.  We 
cannot  therefore  wonder,  that  golden  rod  fhould 
be  a plant,  very  much  valued  and  cultivated  in 
the  north,  when  it  is  capable  of  producing  fo 
important  and  falutary  an  effedl. 

Horfes,  cows,  fheep,  goats  and  fwine  eat  it, 

Inula  dyfenterica.  Middle  FJecampaiie^  or 
Flea-bane.  Derby  ; Pinxton.  P.  July.  Aug. 

The  Ruffian  foldiers  in  the  Perlian  expedi- 
tion under  General  Keit,  were  much  troubled 
with  the  bloody  flux,  which  was  cured  by  the 
uie  of  this  plant. — Cows  are  not  fond  of  it. 
Goats  and  fheep  refufe  it. 

Bellas  perennis.  Common  Daify.  P.May. 

Not  uncommon  in  meadows  and  paflures, — ? 
Horfes,  fheep,  and  cows  refufe  it,  Linn. 

Chrv-p 
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Chrysanthemum leucanthemum.  Ox-eye^ 
or  greater  Baify.  ' May. 

Derby;  Little  Eaton ; Middleton ^le. 

Horfes,  flieep,  and  goats  eat  it.  Cdws  and 
fwine  refufe  it. 

Chrysanthemum fegetum.  Tellow  Ox- 
eye.  Corn  Marigold.  A,  June. — oa. 

S.  Normanton.  Alleftry.  ^ 

Cut,  when  it  is  in  flower,  and  dried,  it  is 
eaten  by  horfes. 

Chrysanthemum  inodorum.  Chamomile 
Goldins.  Road  fldes,  Derby.  A.  July. 

Matricaria  partheniiim.  Common  Fe-- 
verjew.  P.  June. 

Middleton  dale;  Mackworth;  Derby. — The 
whole  plant  has  a flrong  fmell,  and  a bitter 
tafte ; and  yields  an  eflential  oil  by  difliillation.  ' 

Matricaria  chamomilla.  Corn  Fever-- 
Jew.  Brampton.  A.  May. — Aug. 

Its  properties  refemble  thofe  of  the  fweet- 
fcented  camomile.  The  Finlanders  ufe  an  in- 

fuflon  of  it  in  confumptive  cafes. Cows, 

goats,  and  fheep  eat  it.  Horfes  are  not  fond 
of  it.  Swine  refufe  it. 

Matricaria  fauveolens.  Sweet-fcented 
Feverfew,  Pinxton.  A.  June. — Aug. 

Goats,  flieep,  and  horfes  eat  it.  Swine  re- 
fufe it. 

An- 
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A NTH  EM  IS  arve7ijis.  Corn  Chamomile.  June, 

In  high  roads  not  uncomnnon.  Dr.  Johnfon. 

A N T H E M I s cotula.  Stinking  Chamomile^  or 
May-weed.  A.  May. — Aug. 

Derby.  Pinxton.  Holbrooke  field. 

Toads  are  faid  to  be  fond  of  this  plant.  It 
is  very  ungrateful  and  difpleafing  to  bees. 
Goats  and  fheep  are  not  fond  of  it.  Horfes, 
cows,  and  fwine  refufe  it. — It  frequently  blif- 
ters  the  fkin  of  reapers,  and  of  children,  who 
happen  to  gather  it.  The  heads  rubbed  be- 
tween the  fingers,  fmell  intolerably  difagreeable. 

Achillea  ptarmica.  Sneezewort.  Goofe- 
tongue.  Bajlard  Pellitory.  P.  July.  Aug. 

In  a moift  clofe  by  Radbourn  Common. 
Between  Duffield  and  Coxbench.  , 

Achillea  millefolium.  Tar  row.  Milfoil. 

Frequent.  A.  June. — Aug. 

Sheep  and  fwine  eat  it.  Horfes,  cows,  and 
goats  are  not  fond  of  it.  ‘ ' 

Order  III. 

POLYGAMIA  FRUSTAJVEA; 

BARREN  FLORETS. 

Centaurea  nigra.  Knapweed,  Hard- 
irons.  - P-  Ju^y* 

Common  in  meadows  and  paftures. 


Cen- 
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Centaurea  cyanus.  Blue  -bottles.  Batche- 
lor s Button.  A.  July 

Corn  fields.  Ofmafton.  Breadfall.  Soondon. 

Mr.  Boyle  fays,  the  juice  of  the  central 
florets,  with  the  addition  of  a very  fmall  quan- 
tity of  alum,'  makes  a lafting  tranfparent  blue 
not  inferior  to  ultramarine.  Gent.  Mag.  174-8- 

Cows,  goats,  and  fheep  eat  it.  Horfes  and 
fwine  refufe  it. 

Centaurea fcabiofa.  Greater Knapweedl 

Pleafly.  p.  July. 

Horfes,  fheep,  goats,  and  fwine  eat  it.  Cows 
refufe  it. 

Centaurea  jacea.  Black  Centaury,  or 
Knapweed.  Pinxton.  Mr.  Coke. 

Order  VI. 

MON'OGAMIA;  F LOWERS  SIMPLE. 

Jasione  mo7itana.  Mountain^  or  Sheep's 
Scabious.  Pleafly.  Wingerworth.  Derby. 

Viola  odoraja.  Sweet-fcented  Violet. 

Frequent  in  hedges.  P.  March.  April. 

A fyrup,  obtained  from  the  flowers,  has 
been  much  employed  by  chemiflrs  to  detedl 
acids  and  alkalis,  the  former  changing  it  to  a 
red  colour,  and  the  latter  to  a green.  Pro- 
feffor  Bergman  has  expreffed  his  doubts  con- 
cerning 
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cerning  the  accuracy  of  this  teft.  But  M. 
Morveau  and  other  chemifts  think  them  not 
fufficiently  well  founded. 

Viola  canina.  Dog  sViolet.  P.  Apr. — June, 
• Cows,  flieep,  goats,  and  fwine  eat  it.  Horfes 
refufe  it. — 30  or  40  grains  of  the  root  in  pow- 
der ad:  as  an  emetic. — Both  of  thefe  fpecies 
have  fometimes  white  bloflbms. 

Viola  tricolor,  Panjies,  T!hree faces  under 
a hood,  A.  May. — Sept. 

Not  uncommon  in  the  Peak. — Dr.  Strack 
fays,  that  it  infallibly  cures  the  fcabby  com- 
plaints in  young  children,  called  crufta  ladea. 
He  boils  a handful  of  the  frelh,  or  half  a dram 
of  the  dried  leaves  in  half  a pint  of  milk,  and 
gives  this  milk  morning  and  evening  for  fome 
weeks.  Med.  Journ.  v.  ii.  p.  188. 

YioLAlutea.  Yellow Panfies.  P.  Apr. — Sept, 

Lea ; Wirkfworth  ^ Dovedale ; Chapel  le 
frith;  Tidefwell  moor;  Chatfworth. 


Clajs  XX, 

GYNANDRIA  DIAKDRIA, 

CHIVES  on  the  POINTALS.  II,  CHIVES. 

Orchis  mafcula.  Male  Fool-Jiones.  May, 
Not  uncommon,  Crich ; Rough  Heanor ; 
' Horfley. 
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Horfley. — Mr.  Moult,  in  a letter  to  Dr.  Per- 
cival,  inferred  in  the  Fhil.  T^ranf.  vol  59. 
p.  I.  defcribes  his  method  of  making  falep 
from  this  plant.  The  heft  time  for  gathering* 
the  roots,  he  obferves,  is  when  the  feed  is 
formed,  and  the  ftalk  going  to  fall  • for  then 
the  new  bulb,  of  which  falep  is  made,  is  ar- 
rived at  its  full  lize.  The  new  roots  being 
feparated  from  the  ftalk,  are  to  be  wafhed  in 
w^ater,  and  the  outer  thin  Ikin  taken  off.  They 
are  then  to  be  fet  in  a tin  plate  in  an  oven 
heated  to  the  degree  of  a bread  oven.  In  6,  8, 
or  I o minutes,  they  will  have  acquired  a tran- 
fparency  like  horn,  without  being  diminifhed 
in  fize.  They  are  then  to  be  removed  into 
another  room  to  dry  and  harden,  which  will 
be  done  in  a few  days ; or  they  may  be  jfinilhed 
in  a very  flow  heat  in  a few  hours. — Salep  thus 
prepared,  may  be  fold  for  lefs  than  a fliilling  a 
pound,  and  affords  a mild  nutriment,  which, 
in  times  of  fcarcity,  in  cafes  of  dyfentery  and 
ftrangury,  and  on  fhip-board,  may  be  ex- 
tremely ufeful.  See  Percival's  ejaysy  part  ii. 
p,  37. — Mr.  Moult  made  his  experiments  up- 
on the  roots  of  this  fpecies  only.  The  follow- 
ing fpecies  is  doubtlefs  equally  proper  for  the 
purpofe,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  every 
fpecies  of  orchis  may  be  ufed  indifcriminately. 
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Salep  has  been  hitherto  imported  from  T urkey 
at  a confiderable  price;  let  us  hope  we  (hall  not  be 
fupplied  from  foreign  markets  with  an  article, 
which  our  own  country  furnilhes  in  almoft  any 
quantity.  If  ever  plantations  of  it  are  made, 
the  plants  muft  be  propagated  by  roots ; for 
the  feeds  feldom  come  to  perfedlion.  Dr. 
Percival  fays,  that  he  got  fome  feeds  to  all  ap- 
pearance perfedt,  but  yet  they  would  not  ve- 
getate. 

Orchis  morio.  Female  or  Meadow  Orchis. 

Meadows  and  paftures,  Crich.  P.  May. 

Orchis  pyramidalis.  Pyramidal y or  late- 
flowering  Orchis.  P.  June. — July. 

Newton  wood.  Mr.  Coke. 

uflulata.  Dwarf  Orchis. 

Alfreton ; S.  Normanton.  P.  May. — June. 

Orchis  latifolia.  Broad-leaved  or  Male- 
handed Orchis.  P.  May. — June- 

Pleafley.  Mr.  Coke. — Cows  eat  it.  Horfes 
refufe  it. 

Orchis  maculata.  Spotted  or  Female- 
banded  Orchis.  P.  June. 

Plealley.  Duffield. — Sheep  eat  it.  Goats 
and  horfe's  refufe  it.  Cows  are  not  fond  of  it. 

Orchis  conopfea.  Red-handed  or  Sweet 
Orchis.  Pleafley.  Mr.  Coke.  P.  June: 

Goats  and  cows  eat  it.  Horfes  refufe  it. 


Sa-' 
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Satyr  I UM  hircinum.  Lizard  Satyr  ion, 
or  Lizard  Flower,  p.  June.— July! 

Crich.  Mr.  Coke. 


OpHRYs  ovata.  Common  Ophrys^orLway- 

P.  May.— June. 

Newton  wood ; and  near  Mr.  Eames’s, 
Mackworth. 

apifera.  Bee  Orchis.  Bee  Flower. 

P.July. 

Matlock.  Mr.  Coke.  In  a field  oppofite 
to  the  old  Bath.  Pilkington.' 

OpHRYS  cor  data,  Lee^  Ophrys,  or  Lway-^ 
^i^de.  P.  June. — July. 

On  the  high  moor  between  Chatfworth  and 
Sheffield.  Dr.  Smith. 


Serapias  latifolia . Comftion  Marjh  Helk- 
borine.  Bajlard  Hellebore.  P.  July. 

Newton  wood^  Mr.  Coke.  Matlock,  Mr. 
Woodward,  Pilkington. 

Serapias  longifolia.  White  Helleborine. 
Newton  wood.  Mr.  Coke.  P.  Aug. 

This  is  the  ferapias  grandiflora  of  Dr. 
Withering. 


Cla/s 
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Clafs  XXL 

MONOEGIA  MOKAKDRIA. 

CHIVES  and  POINTALS  SEPARATE.  I.  CHIVE. 

Arum  maculatum.  Wake-Robin.  Cuckow 
Tint.  Lords  and  Ladies.  P.  April.-— May. 
Common  in  hedges. 

The  root  dried  and  powdered  is  ufed  by  the 
French  to  walh  their  fkin  with,  and  is  fold  at 
a high  price,  under  the  name  of  Cyprefs  pow- 
der. It  is  undoubtedly  a good  and  innocent 
cofmetic.  Dr.  Withering. 

C\K^'x.vulpina.  Great  Sedge.  P.  May.  June. 
Common  on  banks  of  rivers  ^ Makeney. — 
Horfes  and  goats  eat  it.  Swine  refufe  it. 
Carex  remota.  Remote  Sedge.  Common. 
Car  EX  canefcens.  Grey  Sedge. 


Chee-torr.  Mr.  Coke.  P.  June. 

Carex  jiava-.  Tellow  Seg. 

In  marlhes  about  Duffield.  P.  June. 

Carex  panicea.  Pink  Seg. 

Breadfall.  Mr.  Hadley.  P.  June. 

Carex  fylvatica.  Wood  Seg.  P.  May. 

Common  in  marlhy  woods. 

'Carex  riparia.  Common.  P.  April. 


Carex  paniculata  Panicked  Seg.  P,  June. 

Order 
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Order  IV. 

lETRANDRIA.  IV.  CHIVES. 

B E T u L A alba.  Cofnmon  Birch  tree.  T.  May. 

Very  common  in  the  woods  of  the  Peak. 

The  twigs  are  very  much  ufed  for  making  be- 
foms.  The  wood  is  firm,  tough,  and  white. 
By  boring  it  in  the  frring  a fweet  liquor  may 
be  obtained,  which  with  the  addition  of  fugar 
makes  a pleafant  wine. 

Betula  alnus.  Alder.  Ouler.  T.  March. 

Frequent  in  moift  places. — ^The  wood  en- 
dures a long  time  under  water,  and  therefore 
is  uled  for  pipes.  Wooden  clogs,  and  fhoe- 
heels  are  alfo  made  of  it. — Florfes,  cows, 
goats,  and  fheep  eat  it.  Swine  refufe  it. 

Ur  TIC  A urens.  LeJJer  Nettle.  July.  Sep. 
Cows,  horfes,  flieep,  goats,  and  fwine  refufe  it. 

Urti  CA  diotca.  Common  Nettle.  P.  July. 

Ditch  banks,  and  amongft  rubbifli. 

The  flings  are  very  curious  microfcopic  ob- 
jedls.  They  confift  of  an  exceedingly  fine 
pointed,  tapering,  hollow  fubflance,  with  a 
perforation  at  the  point,  and  a bag  at  the  bafe. 
When  the  fting  is  prelTed  upon,  it  readily 
pundlures  the  fliin,  and  the  fame  preffure  forces 
up  an  acrimonious  fluid  from  the  bag,  which 
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inftantly  fquirts  into,  the  wound,  and  produces 
an  efFedt  which  moft  perfons  have  experienced. 
— A leaf  put  upon  the  tongue,  and  then  preffed 
againfl  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  is  pretty  effica- 
cious in  flopping  a bleeding  at  the  nofe. — Pa- 
ralytic limbs  have  been  recovered  by  hinging 
them  with  nettles. — Affes  are  fond  of  the  leaves, 
and  cows  eat  them  in  hay ; but  horfes,  fheep, 
goats,  and  fwine  refufe  them. 

Order  VIII. 

POLYANDRIA.  MANY  CHIVES. 

PoTERiuM  Sanguiforba.  Common  Burnet. 

Frequent  in  meadows  and  paftures.  P.  July. 

The  leaves  and  feeds  are  mildly  aftringent, 
and  have  been  ufed  in  dyfenteries  and  haemorr- 
hages. Lewis. 

Quercus  Robur.  Common  Oak.  T.  April. 

The  fineft  and  largefl  trees,  which  I have 
feen  in  Derbyffiire,  grow  in  Hardwick  and 
Kedlefton  parks.  In  the  latter  there  are  feveral 
remarkable  for  their  fize  and  beauty.  One  of 
them  in  particular  is  efleemed  the  moh  perfedl 
oak  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  calcu- 
lated to  be  about  80  feet  in  height  of  good 
timber.  Mr.  Haywood  of  Duffield,  a confi- 
derable  dealer  in  timber,  by  whom  I have  been 

fa- 
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favoured  with  this  calculation,  divides  the  tree 
into  two  lengths.  The  firft  he  fuppofes  to  be 
45  feet  by  5 1 inches  fquare,  and  to  contain 
8 1 2 cubic  feet.  The  fecond  length  he  efti- 
niates  35  feet  by  29  inches  fquare,  and  to  con- 
tain 204  cubic  feet.  The  whole  tree,  exclu- 
hve  of  the  branches,  therefore  amounts  to 
251  tons  of  timber  meafure,  or  3 3 tons,  26 
feet  neat.— There  are  other  oaks  in  England, 
which  exceed  this  in  circumference  near  the 
ground,  and  which  perhaps  contain  the  fame 
quantity  of  timber,  but  I believe  there  are  very 
few,  if  any,  which  rife  to  equal  height  with 
fo  much  regularity.  Its  beauty  has  however 
been  in  a fmall  degree  injured  by  the  wind, 
which  has  broken  off  one  or  two  of  its  .largeft 
branches. — Mr.  Haywood  values  this  tree,  if 
found,  at  lool.  and  without  afcertaining  this 
point,  he  thinks  it  worth  Sol. 

Oak  faw-duft  is  the  principal  indigenous 
vegetable  ufed  in  dying  fuifian.  All  the  va- 
rieties of  drabs,  and  different  fhades  of  brown, 
are  made  with  oak  faw-duft,  varioufly  managed 
and  compounded. — An  infufion  of  the  bark, 
with  a fmall  quantity  of  copperas,  is  ufed  by 
the  common  people  to  dye  woollen  of  a puf- 
plifh  blue : the  colour,  though  not  veiy  bright, 
is  durable.  The  bark,  on  account  of  its  af- 
tringent  property,  is  fometimes  ufed  in  me- 

E f 2 dicine 
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dicine  with  very  good  effedt. — Horfes,  cows, 
llieep,  and  goats  eat  the  leaves.  Swine  and 
deer  fatten  on  the  acorns.  Turkies  and  ducks 
eat  them. 

y AG\]s  ca/lanea.  Chefnut  T^ree.  T.  May. 

Woods  and  hedges,  but  not  very  common. 

The  nuts  are  pleafant  to  eat,  when  roafted. 
They  are  ufed  for  whitening  linen  cloth,  and 
for  making  ftarch.  The  wood  is  applicable 
to  nearly  the  fame  purpofes  with  oak. 

Y KGXi^fylvatica.  Beech  Tree.  T.  March. 

It  is  very  beautiful  when  Handing  hngle  in 
parks  or  ornamental  grounds.  The  nuts,  when 
eaten,  occafion  giddinefs  and  head-ach ; but 
dried  may  be  made  into  wholefome  bread. 

CoRYLUS  avcllana.  Common  Hazle-Niit 

Tree.  T.  March.  April. 

Frequent  in  woods  and  hedges. 

Painters  and  engravers  make  ufe  of  charcoal 
prepared  from  the  wood. — An  exprelTed  oil  is 
procured  from  the  nuts  for  the  ufe  of  painters^ 

Goats  and  horfes  eat  the  leaves,  fheep  and 
I'wine  refufe  them. 
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Clafs  XXII, 

dioecia  diamdria. 

CHIVES  and  POINTALS  DISTINCT-.  //.  CHIVES. 

S A L I X alba.  Common  Willow . T . April . 

The  bark  of  this  tree  has  been  found  a very 
ufeful  medicine  in  agues.  Many  perfons  have 
been  cured  by  taking  a dram  of  the  powdered 
bark  every  4 hours  during  the  intermiffion.  In 
a few  obftinate  cafes  it  w^as  found  neceffary  to 
mix  a fifth  part  of  Peruvian  bark.  The  bark 
fhould  be  gathered  when  it  is  full  of  fap,  and 
■dried  by  a gentle  heat.  Phil.  Tranf.  v.  liii. 
p.  19 


3* 


Order  III. 

TRIANDRIA.  III.  CHIVES. 

Empetrum  nigt'nm.  Black-berried  Bleat  hy 
Crow  Berries.  On  the  moors.  S.  April. 

The  berries  are  ripe  in  Auguft  and  Septem- 
ber, and  are  eaten  by  groufe.— Goats  are  not 
fond  of  the  plant.  Cows,  fheep  and  horfes 
refufe  it. 


I 
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Order  IV, 

TETRANDRIA.  IV.  CHIVES. 

Vi SCUM  album.  White  Mijfelt'oe.  S.May. 

Pinxton,  Alleftry,  Weft-Hallam. 

Sheep  eat  it  very  greedily,  and  it  is  frequently 
cut  off  the  trees  for  them  in  hard  weather.  It 
is  faid  to  preferve  them' from  the  rot.  Mr. 
Hollefear. — If  the  berries,  when  fully  ripe,  be 
rubbed  on  the  fmooth  bark  of  almoft  any  tree, 
they  will  adhere  clofely  and  produce  plants  the 

following  winter. Miffeltoe  was  formerly 

in  great  repute  as  a remedy  for  convulfive  and 
other  complaints ; but  it  is  now  very  much 
difregarded,  its  medicinal  powers  being  fmall, 
and  its^ operation  uncertain. 

Myrica  Sweet  Willow.  T.  May. 

Common  about  Wingerworth.  Mr.  J. 
Martin. 

Horfes  and  goats  eat  it.  Sheep  and  cows 

refufe  it. Gathered  in  the  autumn  it  dyes 

wool  yellow.  Linn. — The  Welfh  make  ufe 
of  it  for  the  fame  purpofe.  They  alfo  lay 
branches  of  it  upon  and  under  their  beds  to 
keep  off  the  fleas  and  moths,  and  give  it  as  a 
vermifuge  in  powder  and  infuflon,  and  apply 
it  alfo  exter.ially  to  the  .abdomen.  Penn. 
Wales.  V.  ii.  p.  177. 
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Order  F. 

P E JY  T A J\f  D R I A.  V.  CHIVES. 

Hv M\j i.\5 s lupulus.  Hops.  P.  June. 

In  hedges.  Pinxton ; Duffield. 

The  young  flioots  are  often  eaten  early  in  the 
fpring  as  afparagus,  and  are  fold  under  the 
name  of  hop-tops.— Strong  cloth  is  made  in 
Sweden  from  the  ftalks.  For  this  purpofe  they 
muft  be  gathered  in  autumn,  /baked  in  water 
all  winter;  and  in  March,  after  being, dtied  in 

a /love,  they  are  dre/fed  like  flax. Horfes, 

cows,  /heep,  goats,  and  fwine  eat  it. 

Order  VI. 

HEX  AMD  R I A.  VI.  CHIVES. 

T A M u s communis.  Black  Briony.  P.  June. 

In  hedges.  Derby;  S.  Normanton. 

The  young  /hoots  are  faid  to  be  good  eating 
when  dre/fed  like  afparagus. — The  root  is  acrid 

and  ftimulating. — Horfes  will  not  eat  this  plant. 

/ 

Order  VIII. 

OCTAMDRIA.  VIII.  CHIVES. 

PoPULUS  tremula.  Afp.  AJ'peji.  T.  April. 

S.  Normanton ; Markeaton ; Derby. 

As  its  roots  fpread  near  the  furface,  it  im^ 
poveri/hes  the  land,  and  prevents  the  grafsfrom 

F f 4 grow- 
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growingnear  it. — The  wood  is  extremely  light, 
white,  fmooth,  woolly,  foft,  and  durable  in 
the  air — Sheep  and  goats  eat  the  plant.  Horfes 
and  fwine  refufe  it. 

ENNEAKDRIA.  IX.  CHIVES. 

NIercv^i  ALis  perennis.  Dog's  Mercury^ 

Pinxton ; Coxbench  Mackworth.  P.  May. 

It  is  noxious  to  fheep,  and  deleterious  to  man. 

. Sheep  and  goats  it.  Cows  and  Horfe  re- 
fufe  it. 

Order  XUL 

MONADELPHIA.  THREADS  UNITED. 

Taxus  baccata.  Tew  Tree.  T.  April. 

It  grows,  in  acceffible  fituations,  on  the 
rocks  at  Matlock  and  Dovedale,  and  in  a fcat- 
tered  manner  in  other  parts  of  the  county.  The 
largeft  I have  feen  growing  wild  are  fituated  on 
Smalley  Common. — The  wood  is  hard,  fmooth, 
and  beautifully  veined  with  red. — The  frefh 
leaves  are  fatal  to  the  human  fpecies ; but  the 

j ^ 

berries  may  be  eaten  without  injury. — Horfes 
and  cows  have  been  killed  by  eating  it.  The 
bark  is  faid  to  be  equally  noxious  to  fheep. 
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Order  XIV. 

srJVGEJYESrA.  TIPS  UNn  ED. 

Bkyonia  dioica.  Bryony.  Wild  Vine. 

Frequent  in  hedges.  Derby;  S.  Norman- 
ton.  P.  May.  June. 

The  root  is  purgative  and  acrid ; a dram  of 
it  in  fubftance,  or  half  an  ounce  of  it  infufed 
in  wine  is  a full  dofe.  A cold  infufion  of  the' 
root  in  water  is  ufed  externally  in  fciatic  pains, 
A cataplafm  of  it  is  a moil  powerful  difeutient. 
— A decodtion  made  with  a pound  of  the  frefli 
root  is  the  heft  purge  for  horned  cattle. — The 
degree  of  its  adiivity  in  different  ftates  and  forms 
being  ver}'’  variable,  and  lefs  afeertained  than  that 
of  other  cathartics  in  general  ufe,  is  one  rea- 
fon  why  it  is  rarely  employed : but  Dr.  Wither- 
ing thinks  it  deferving  of  more  attention  than 
has  been  hitherto  bellowed  upon  it. — Goats  eat 
it.  Horfes,  cows,  Iheep  and  fwine  refufe  it. 

Holcus  mollis.  'Creeping  Soft-grafs. 

South  Norman  ton.  P.  Aug. 

Clafs  XXI IL 

POLYGAMIA  MOXO ECIA. 

VARIOUS  DISPOSITIONS. 

Val  ANTiA  cruciata.  Common  Crofs-wort. 
Pinxton.  P-  April. 

Pare- 
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Pauietap.ia  officinalis.  Pellitory  of  the 
wall.  Frequent  on  walls.  Mack  worth  church ; 
Swarkftone-bridge.  P.  May.— Sept. 

This  plant  was  formerly  in  repute  as  a medi- 
cine, but  it  does  not  feem  to  polTefs  any  re- 
markable qualities.  It  is  faid  to  contain  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  nitre. 

Atriplex  haft  at  a.  Fat -hen.  Lamb's 

planters.  Common  on  rubbifh.  A.  Auguft. 

Cows,  goats,  Iheep  and  fwine  eat  it,  but  do 
not  feem  very  fond  of  it. 

At 'RW'L'E's.  patiila.  Spear  Orache.  Com- 
mon on  ditch  banks.  A.  Auguft, 

' Ac'E'R  pfeudo-platanus.  Sycamore.  T.  June. 

By  boring  a hole  in  the  body  of  the  tree 
in  the  fpring,  a fweet  liquor  may  be  obtained, 
which  with  the  addition  of  water  is  fometimes 
made  into  wine. — The  wood  is  foft  and  very 
white. 

Ac^tl  camp eftre.  Common  Mapple.  T.June. 
Pinxton. — The  wood  is  well  adapted  to  the 
ufe  of  the  turner. 

Fr  A X I N u s excelftor.  Common AJh.  T.  Apr. 

An  infufion  of  the  leaves,  from  half  an  ounce 
to  an  ounce  and  half  is  a very  good  purge,  and 
a decodlion  of  two  drams  of  the  bark,  or  of  fix 
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drams  of  the  leaves  has  beenufed  to  cure  agues. 
— Horfes,  cows,  fheep  and  goats  eat  it,  but  it 
fpoils  the  milk  of  cows. — The  wood  is  hard 
and  tough,  and  is  much  ufed  to  make  the  tools 
in  hulbandry, 

f 

Clafs  XXIV. 

CRYPTOGAMIA. 

FLOWERS  INCONSPICUOUS. 

Equisetum  jiuviale.  River  HorfetaiL 

Newton  wood. 

Ophioglossum  vulgar e.  Common  Ad- 

der s Tlongiie^  Dethick ; Mr.  Coke. 

OsMUNDA  lunaria.  Moonwort, 

■ I 

Dethick;  Mr.  Coke. 

Yi’li'x.  mas.  Male  Fern. 

Common. — The  Siberians  boil  it  in  their  ale 
and  like  the  flavour  of  it.  The  root  dried,  pow- 
dered, and  given  in  dofes  of  half  an  ounce  was 
a fecret  to  kill  the  tape  worm,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  be  no  lefs  efficacious  in  deftroying  other 
worms. — A tolerably  pure  alkali  is  obtained 

form 
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from  the  ailies.  'The  common  people  In  many 
parts  of  England  mix  theafhes  with  water,  and 
form  them  into  balls ; thefe  balls  are  afterwards 
made  hot  in  the  fire,  and  ufcd  to  make  lye  for 
fcouring  linen. 

F I L 1 X feminina.  'Female  Polopody,  or  Fern, 
Common  at  Wingerworth. 

■ > 

A s p L E N I u M rut  a muraria . White  Maiden 
Hair.  Dovedale;  Matlock;  Dr.  Johnfon. 
St.  Peter’s  church,  Derby. 

Asplenium  trichomanes.  Common  Maiden 
Hair.  Dovedale;  Dr.  Johnfon.  On  a wall 
at  Quarndon. 

Asplenium  viride.  Green  Maiden  Hair. 
Coxbench  wood ; Dr.  Johnfon.  P. 

Asplenium  Jcolopendrium . Harts-tongue. 
Matlock ; Littleover. 

Poly  PODIUM  vulgar  e.  Common  Polypody-. 

Frequent  on  oak  trees,  and  walls. 


Order  H. 

M U S C I MOSSES. 

Lycopodium  alpinum.  Mountain  Club- 
Mofs.  On  the  mountains  near  the  Derwent ; 
Mr.  J.  Martin. 

Se- 
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■ Se-lago  abietis.  Fir  Club  Mofs.  On  the 
mountains  near  the  Derwent;  Mr.  J.  Martin. 

i 

Bryum  hynoides.  Hoary  Brynm. 

On  the  mountains;  Mr.  J.  Martin. 

Order  111. 

A L G M E.  F LA  G S or  THONGS. 

Lichen  fakatilis.  Slone  Liverwort y or 

Cupthong.  Frequent  on  rocks. It  is  ufed 

to  dye  purple. 

Lichen  caperatiis.  Rofe-leaved Liverwort . 
Coxbench ; Dr.  Johnfon. — It  is  ufed  to  dye 
woollens  of  an  orange  colour. 

Lichen  coralliniis.  Frequent;  Coxbench. 
Lichen  parietinus.  Coiiiinon  Liverwort. 
Frequent  on  walls  and  trees. 

Lichens  jiellaris.  Starry  Cupthong. 

On  trees  near  Coxbench. 

Lichen  Jloridus.  Flowering  Cupthong. 
Not  very  common;  on  a wall  betwixt  Derby 
and  Coxbench.  Dr.  Johnfon. 

Lichen  ladlreus.  Frequent. 

Lichen  coxiferus.  . - Nov. — Feb. 

Lichen  corniculatus.  Horned  Liverwort. 
Lichen,  cornicupioides.  Radiated  Liver- 
wort, Feb. 

Li- 
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Lichen  rangiferinus.  Reindeer  Liverwort. 

The  Laplanders  could  not  exift  without  this 
plant.  It  is  the  food  of  the  rein-deer;  and  the 
rein-deer  fupplies  every  neceifary  of  life  for  the 
contented  people  of  that  inhofpitable  climate. 

The  four  laft  were  found  on  Breadfal  moor 
by  Dr.  Johnfon. 

Lichen  candelarius.  Tellow  Liverwort. 

On  a wall  betwixt  Holbrooke  & Coxbench. 
Dr.  Johnfon. — It  gives  a yeUow  colour. 

Lichen  ccerul.-nigrefcens. 

Lichen  violaceus. 

Lichen  cantnus.  A Jh- coloured  groimd  Li- 
verwort.  This  is  the  bafis  of  the  famous 

powder  recommended  by  Dr.  Mead  to  prevent 
madnefs  after  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  and  in- 
ferted  in  the  London  Pharmacopaeia.  But  Dr. 
Lewis  obferves,  the  fuccefs  depends  more  upon 
the  ufe  of  the  cold  bath,  which  is  prefcribed 
along  with  it,  than  the  efficacy  of  this  plant. 

Lichen  miniatus.  Cloudy  Liverwort. 

The  four  laft  found  at  Dovedale  by  'Dr. 
Johnfon. 

Lichen  verrucofus.  Black  worted Liverwort. 

Derbyfhire ; Dillen. 

Lichen  tartareus.  Welch  Liverwort. 

On  rocks,  common. It  is  gathered  for 

(dyers,  and  gives  a purple  colour. 


Li- 
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Lichen  petraus,  pitrpureiis.  Purple  Li- 
verwort. .On  rocks. — It  dyes  wool  of  a dull 
but  durable  crimfon,  or  purple  colour. — It  has 
been  ufed  as  a ftiptic. 

Lichen  corneas.  Hairy  Cupthong. 

Derbyjfhire;  Dillen. 

Order  IF. 

FUNGI.  MUSHROOMS. 

0 

Agaricus  campejlris.  Common  Mufiroom. 

Frequent. 

Cl  AVAR  I A corr  abides.  Tellow  Clubtop. 

Dry  paftures  ^ Quarndon. 


PLANTS'  OMITTED. 

Clafs  IX. Order  III. 

Butomus  umbellatus.  Flowering  RuJIj. 
Water  Gladiole.  P*  J^^y* 

Banks  of  the  Trent. 

Clafs  XIL Order  V. 

Rub  us  ccefius.  Dew-berry  Bufi.  Wheat 
Berry. 

Woods  and  hedges ; Derby  j Mackworth. 

C4  I A P, 
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Birds. 

N I T H O L O G Y,  like  other  branches 
of  natural  hiftory,  has  met  with  confide- 
rable  attention  in  this  kingdom  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.  Meffrs.  Willughby, 
Ray,  Edwards,  Latham,  and  Pennant  in  par- 
ticular have  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  it  with. pe- 
culiar diligence  and  fuccefs.  The  laft-men- 
tioned  gentleman  more  efpecially  has  given  fo 
ample  and  accurate  a defcription  of  the  birds 
found  in  Great  Britain,  that  very  little  addi- 
tional light  can  be  thrown  upon  the  fubjedt  by 
the  hiftory  of  thofe,  which  are  met  with  in 
any  particular  diftridt  of  the  kingdom.  How- 
ever it  may  not  be  entirely  ufelefs  to  give  a 
catalogue  of  fuch,  as  have  been  obferved  in 
Derby fhire.  By  this  means  the  place  of  abode 
of  each  bird  will  be  more  clearly  afcertained, 
and  this  part  of  their  hiftory  better  illuftrated, 
than  it  has  hitherto  been.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  give  a full  defcription  of  any  bird,  but  to  mark 
only  the  charadter,  in  which  they  differ  from 
thofe,  given  by  other  writers.  Nor  fliall  I be 
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given  by  other  writers.  Nor  fliall  I be  feli- 
citous about  the  accuracy  of  the  arrangement, 
referring  thofe  who  wifli  to  be  more  fully  in- 
formed in  refpea  to  this  point,  to  Mr.  Pen- 
nant’s valuable  work,  entitled  Britifli  Zoology. 

We  have  no  certain  evidence,  that  any 
fpecies  of  eagle  befides  the  black  or  ring  tailed 
has  ever  been  feen  in  Derbydiire.  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby fays,  that  in  the  year  1668  in  the 
woodlands  near  the  river  Derwent  in  the  Peak 
of  Derbyihire  was  found  an  eagle’s  neft  made 
of  great  fticks  refting  one  end  on  the  edge  cf  a 
. rock,  the  other  on  two  birch  trees,  upon 
which  was  a layer  of  ru flies,  and  over  them  a 
layer  of  heath,  and  upon  jhe  heath  rulhes 
again,  upon  which  lay  one  young  one,  and  an 
addle  egg,  and  by  them  a lamb,  a hare,  and 
three  heath  poults.  The  neft  was  about  two 
yards  fquare,  and  had  no  hollow  in  it.  The 
young  eagle  was  black  as  a hobby,  of  the  ftiape 
of  a goshawk,  of  almoft  the  weight  of  a goofe, 
rough  footed  or  feathered  down  to  the  foot, 
having  a white  ring  about  thfe  tail. 

Though  the  eagle. has  been  feen  at  a later 
period,  it  cannot  be  confidered  in  any  other 
light  than  as  an  occalional  vifitor  in  this  county. 
About  the  year  1720  one  was  taken  up  in  the 
parifti  of  Gloftop,  upon  the  high  mountain 
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called  Kinderfcout.  It  was  found  in  a very 
feeble  ftate.  This  was  thought  to  have  been 
occafioned  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
as  it  afterwards  recovered,  and  was  carried 
about  the  country  and  fhewn  as  a natural 
curiolity. 

About  30  years  ago  another  eagle  was  feen 
in  Hardwick  park.  This,  I believe,  is  the 
laft,  which  has  been  obferved  in  Derbyfhire. 
But  I have  been  informed,  that  in  the  year 
1782  two  eagles  were  feen  in  Shirewood  foreft 
" in  Nottinghamfhire,  which  is  only  a few  miles 
diftant  from  Hardwick. 

Happy  is  it,  that  the  eagle  is  become  fo 
fcarce  a bird  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  For 
I have  been  credibly  informed,  that  in  the 
mountainous  part  of  Weftmoreland,  in  which 
it  ftill  makes  its  appearance,  the  fhepherd  ge- 
nerally lofes,  in  the  fpring  and  fummer  feafons, 
a lamb  every  week.  Mr.  Pennant'fays,  that  it 
is  frequent  in  Scotland,  and  that  it  is  very 
deftrudlive  to  deer.  It  feizes  them  between 
the  horns,  and  by  inceffantly  beating  them 
about  the  eyes  with  its  wings  foon  makes  a 
prey  of  the  haraffed  animal.  He  adds,  that 
the  eagles  in  the  illand  of  Rum  have  nearly 
extirpated  the  flags,  which  ufed  to  abound 
there. 
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The  ofprey  is  ranked  by  Mr.  Pennant  with 
the  eagles.  It  has  been  twice  feen  in  Derby- 
Hiire.'  On  the  28th  of  May,  1779,  one 
was  fliot  at  Stavely,  near  Chefterfield.  By  an 
attention  to  the  following  particulars  it  will  be 
found,  that  it  varies  a little  from  Mr.  Pen- 
nant’s defcription  of  this  bird.  It  was  in  good 
condition,  had  an  empty  ftomach,  and  weighed 
59  ounces.  The  wings  extended  meafured 
from  tip  to  tip  five  feet  6 inches  and  a half. 
The  legs  fhort,  but  the  thighs  pretty  long., 
The  talons  femicircular  and  nearly  of  equal 
length.  The  tender  fides  of  the  feet  and  toes 
remarkably  covered  with  horny  points  for  the 
better  fecurity  of  its  prey.  The  outer  toes  fo 
moveable,  as  to  form  a fecond  kind  of  toe,  or 
a third  forwards,  as  in  owls.  Not  the  leafi: 
appearance  of  the  left  foot  being  fubpalmated 
as  mentioned  by  Linnaeus.  The  feathers  on 
the  thighs  white,  not  long,  and  reaching  very 
little  below  the  knees.  The  wings  and  talons 
remarkably  ftrong  and  long. 

The  above  bird  was  prefented  to  Sir  Afhton 
Lever. 

The  other  ofprey  was  fliot  Odlober  1785, 
at  Melbourn.  It  agrees  fo  much  with  the  bii-d 
killed  at  Stavely,  as  to  render  it  unnecefiary  to 
take  more  particular  notice  of  it. 
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Perhaps  there  is  a greater ’variety  of  falcons 
found  in  Derbylhire,  than  in  the  fame  extent 
of  country  in  any  other  part  of  England. 
Befides  the  kite,  common  buzzard,  keftril, 
and  fparrow  hawk,  the  following  feem  to  be 
more  particularly  deferving  of  notice. 

The  merlin  has  been  £hot  at  Stavely.  It  is 
one  of  the  fmalleft  of  the  hawks.  It  weighs 
only  five  ounces  and  a half.  It  does  not  breed 
in  England  but  emigrates  hither  in  October. 

The  honey  buzzard  fliot  at  Afton.  I have 
not  feen  or  heard  of  more  than  one  bird  of 
this  fpecies.  It  had  no  afh  colour  on  the  head. 
Mr.  Willoughby  gave  it  this  name,  becaufe 
he  found  the  combs  of  wafps  in  its  neft. 

Moor  buzzard  at  Catton  in  the  parifli  of 
Croxal  and  at  Fofton. 

The  ring  tail  fliot  on  the  eaft  moor  and  near 
Derby. 

The  hen  harrier  fhot  at  the  fame  places. 
Mr.  Pennant  obfcrves,  that  the  ring  tail  has 
been  fuppofed  to  be  the  female  of  this  fpecies, 
but  is  himfelf  of  a different  opinion.  He  fays, 
that  by  the  infallible  rule  of  diffedtion  males  of 
the  ring  tail  have  been  found.  As  a further 
confirmation  of  the  juflnefs  of  this  remark,  I 
would  obferve,  that  two  ring  tails,  which  I 
have  feen,  from  their  different  fize,  and  plu- 
mage, appeared  to  be  a male  and  female.  The 
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colour  of  the  feathers  in  the  larger  bird  was 
brighter  and  deeper  than  thofe  in  the  other. 

A fpotted  falcon  was  fhot  in  the  month  of 
November  at  Spondon.  Another  bird  of  the 
fame  fpecies  was  feen  feveral  months  before  in 
company  with  it. — The  length  was  twenty-one 
inches,  and  breadth  forty-leven.  The  crown 
and  hind  part  of  the  neck  v/hite,  fpotted  with 
dark  brown.  Back  and  fcapulars  of  the  fame 
colour  edged  with  white.  Under  fide  white, 
tinged  wdth  yellow.  Twelve  feathers  in  the 
tail.  The  upper  fide  dulky  and  barred  with 
dark  brown.  The  middle  feathers  barred  with 
white  on  the  under  fide  near  the  rump. 

The  above  birds  were  obferved  to  frequent 
much  the  banks  of  the  river  Derwent. 

I have  feen  another  fpecies  of  falcon,  which 
feems  to  be  diftind:  from  any  of  thofe,  which 
have  now  been  enumerated.  It  was  rather 
larger  than  the  common  buzzard,  and,  ex- 
cepting the  tail  and  under  fide  of  the  primary 
feathers,  was  entirely  of  a dark  chocolate  co- 
lour. The  tail  dufky  brown  marked  with 
three  blackifh  bars,  ’(that  near  the  end  broader 
than  the  other  two)  and  with  a white  fpot 
clofe  to  the  rump.  The  under  lide  of  the  firft 
feathers  of  the  wing  dirty  white.  The  tail 
long,  extending  three  inches  beyond  the  ends 
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of  the  wings.  The  bill  ftrong,  and- very  much 
hooked  at  the  end.  The  legs  fliort  and  co- 
vered with  feathers  almoft  to  the  feet. — It  was 
fliot  in  the  woods  at  Alder wafliley. 

Mr.  Pennant  in  his  account  of  the  white 
owl  does  not  mention  the  colour,  fize,  and 
number  of  its  eggs.  The  hen  was  found  at 
Stavely  fitting  upon  two  long  white  eggs  larger 
than  thofe  of  a wood  pigeon.  The  male  weighs 
• only  thirteen  ounces 

The  long  eared  owl  has  been  fhot  at  Shard- 
low.  It  agrees  with  that  defcribed  by  Mr. 
Pennant,  excepting  that  the  bread;  is  of  a 
darker  colour  than  the  under  hde. 

Short  eared  owl  fliot  at  Melbourn. 

Thefe  two  fpecies  are  fcarce,  more  efpecially 
, the  latter.  It  avoids  inhabited  places.  It  is 
a bird  of  paflage  ^ vifiting  this  kingdom  the 
beginning  of  October,  and  retiring  early  in  the 
fpring. — I have  been  informed,  that  the  hawk 
headed  owl  has  been  iTiot  at  Stavely  and  Derby. 
But,  not  having  feen  the  bird,  I am  not  able 
to  fay  whether  it  be  diftindl  from  thofe,  which 
have  been  enumerated. 

\ 

The  white,  the  brown,  and  the  tawny  or 
fcreech  owl  are  all  common  in  Derbyfhire. 
The  female  of  the  laft  fpecies  weighed  only 
thirteen  ounces. 
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The  greater  and  fmaller  butcher  bird  or 
tlirike  fhot  at  Derby.  The  male  of  the  latter 
fpecies  weighed  only  an  ounce.  Whereas  Mr. 
Pennant  fays  it  weighs  two. — The  raven,  rook 
and  carrion  crow  are  common.  The  hooded 
or  Royfton  crow  is  fometimes'feen,  but  is  not 
very  common  in  Derbylhire. — Jackdaws  fre  • 
quent  the  rocks  of  the  Peak. 

The  cuckow  and  wryneck  vilit  this  county 
at  the  fame  time  they  make  their  appearance 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. — Jays  and  mag- 
pies common.  A magpie  was  lately  £hot  at 
Markeaton,  entirely  white,  excepting  a few 
feathers  in  its  tail. 

The  greater  and  fmaller  fpotted  woodpecker 
fhot  at  Stavely  and  Melbourn.  The  green 
woodpecker  is  common. 

Kingfifher  not  unfrequent. 

Nuthatch  fhot  at  Romely  near  Bolfover  and 
at  Melbourn.  In  fhape  it  refembles  the  wood- 
pecker, and  lives  upon  infedts  and  nuts. 

The  creeper  at  Derby.  Excepting  the 
golden  crefted  wren,  it  is  the  fmalleft  of  BritiOi 
birds. 
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The  black  cock  was  fhot  a few  years  ago  on 
Egginton  heath.  Formerly  thefe  birds  ap- 
peared in  great  number  in  the  Peak,  but  now 
are  very  leldom  feen. 

The  red  groufe  found  upon  all  the  moors  in 
Derbyfhire. 

Partridge  common. 

The  quail  is  fometimes  feen  in  Derbyfliire. 
Mr.  Pennant  calls  it  a bird  of  palfage.  Some, 
he  obferves,  entirely  quit  our  illand,  and  others 
only  fliift  their  quarters  in  the  winter  feafon. 

s 

The  common  pigeon  or  flock  dove  frequent. 

The  rock  pigeon  has  been  feen  on  the 
Chevin  near  to  Duffield.  It  is  faid  to  be  a 
bird  of  palTage,  and  only  to  vifit  this  kingdom 
during  the  winter  months. 

Stare  or  flailing  common. 

MilTeltoe  thrudi,  and  field  fare  not  un- 
common during  the  winter. — The  throfile  re- 
gularly vifits  Derby fliire  every  fpring. 

I have  feen  a bird,  which  was  fhot  at  Thul- 
ftone  in  the  parifli  of  Elvaflon,  that  in  fize 
and  figure  greatly  refembled  a throftle.  Its 
length  eight  inches ; its  legs  very  long  and 
llender.  Entirely  white,  excepting  the  feathers 
under  the  wings,  which  were  tinged  with  red- 
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dilli  orange.  This  bird  was  diot  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Jan.  1786,  and  is  the  only  one  of 
the  kind,  which  I have  feen  or  heard  of. 

The  water  ouzel  is  frequently  met  with  in 
the  Peak,  near  fmall  brooks  and  rivulets. 

The  ring  ouzel  has  been  feen  on  the  eaft 
moor  and  at  Pinxton. 

The  rofe  coloured  ouzel  was  fhot  in  Odlober 
1784,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dawfon  at  Wefton, 
and  is  now  in  his  pofleffion.  ‘ It  agrees  very 
nearly  with  that  defcribed  by  Mr.  Pennant. 
I would  only  obferve,  that  the  rofe  colour  is 
faint  and  dull,  and  that  the  creft  is  not  fo  large, 
or  railed  fo  high,  as  in  the  drawing  given  by 
the  above  gentleman. — This  bird  is  feldom 
feen  in  England,  or  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

/ 

The  Bohemian  chatterer  fome  years  ago 
was  fhot  at  Glapwell  in  the  parifli  of  Bolfover. 
At  a later  time  a flight  of  14  birds  was  feen  at 
Smalley  and  Melbourn ; fome  of  them  were 
fhot  at  both  places.  At  Melbourn  they  were 
obferved  to  eat  the  food,  which  had  been 
given  to  fome  fwine. 

1 if:  bird  is  faid  to  appear  very  feldom  in 
England,  but  annually  to  viflt  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Edinburgh,  and  feed  upon  the  berries 
of  the  mountain  afh.  Its  native  country  is 
Bohemia,  from  whence  it  wanders  over  Europe. 
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The  haw  grofbeak  has  been  (liot  at  Spondon 
Stavely,  and  Melbourn.  This  bird  vifits  us 
only  at  uncertain -times,  and  is  not  regularly 
migrant.  In  that,  which  I faw,  I could  not 
difcover  any  fliade  of  pink  upon  the  head. 

The  crofs  bill  has  been  feen  at  Stavely  and 
Derby.  About  thirty  years  ago  a large  flight  of 
thefe  birds  appeared  in  the  orchards  at  the  lat- 
ter place.  They  were  fo  tame,  that  a great 
number  was  taken  with  bird  lime  at  the  end 
of  long  poles.  Some  of  them  were  kept  in 
cages,  and  lived  'a  year.  During  this  time- 
they  were  obferved  to  change  their  colour. 

I have  lately  feen  a crofs  bill  which  in  co- 
lour differs  from  thofe,  which  are  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Pennant.  The  feathers  upon  the  head 
dark  brown,  edged  with  a light  grey.  Scapu- 
lars, back,  but  more  efpecially  the  rump, 
tinged  with  a whitifh  yellow.  The  feathers 
in  the  wing  and  tail  dark  brown,  edged  with 
the  fame  light  colour.  The  breaft  and  belly 
of  a pale  afh  colour,  marked  with  fmall  oblong 
fpots.  The  tail  confided  of  twelve  feathers, 
and  was  a little  forked. 

I 

Birds  of  this  fpecies  are  regular  inhabitants 
of  Switzerland  and  Germany. 

The  bullfinch  or  alp,  the  brown  bunting, 
the  yellow  hammer,  and  reed  fparrow,  are 
common.  The 
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The  chaffinch  and  goldfinch  are  common. 

Bramling  ffiot  at  Stavely  and  Melbourn. 
Several  have  been  feen  at  the  latter  place. 

Houfe  and  hedge  fparrows  are  common. 
The  brown  and  the  red  headed  linnets  not 
unfrequent. 

\ 

The  fly  catcher  has  been  obferved  at  Stavely 
to  build  its  nefl:  upon  the  hanging  of  a garden 
gate,  and  at  Derby  in  a vine  for  feveral  years 
together.  Its  eggs  greatly  refemble  thofe  of 
the  redflart,  but  are  rather  more  fpotted,  and 
about  a third  fmaller.  It  appears  in  the  fpring, 
breeds  with  us,  and  retires  in  Auguft. 

% 

The  Iky,  the  wood,  and  the  tit  lark  com- 
mon. The  grey  water  wagtail  common ; ,but 
the  yellow  not  fo  frequent. 

The  nightingale  is  fometimes  feen  on  the 
north  eaft  borders  of  the  county.  It  has  been 
obferved  in  the  pariffi  of  Crefwell  in  particular. 
It  appears  in  the  fpring,  and  continues  a few  , 
months. 

The  redbreafl;  very  common. 

The  redflart,  which  is  a bird  of  paffage,  is 
feen  in  the  fpring  and  fummer  feafons. 

The  petty  chaps  has  been  ffiot  at  Stavely. 
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The  yellow  or  willow  wren,  common. 

Golden  crefted  wren  at  Romely  wood  near 
Bolfover,  and  at  Melbourn.  This  is  the 
fmalleft  Britifli  bird.  Mr.  Pennant  fays  it 
weighs  only  feventy-fix  grains. 

The  common  wren  frequent. 

The  white  ear  is  feen  upon  Pone  walls 
throughout  the  hilly  parts  of  Derbyfhire,  more 
efpecially  in  the  high  Peak. 

The  whin  chat  and  Pone  chatter,  or  Pone 
fmich,  are  common  in  the  fame  place  with  the 
preceding ; but  like  it  they  quit  the  country 
in  the  winter  feafon. 

The  white  throat  appears  in  the  fummer 
feafon  in  moP  parts  of  the  county. 

• The  houfe  fwallow,  the  fwift,  the  martin, 
common  during  the  fpring  and  fummer  feafons. 

The  goat  fucker  has  been  Piot  at  Shuttle- 
wood,  and  Sinfin  moor  near  Derby.  Mr. 
Pennant  fays,  it  appears  the  latter  end  of  May, 
and  difappears  in  the  northern  parts  of  our 
iPand  the  latter  end  of  AuguP.  But  its  Pay 
ill  Derby Piire  is  later.  For  that  Piot  on  SinPn 
moor  was  killed  i8th  of  September,  1780. 

The  great  blue,  the  cole,  and  the  long 
tailed  titmoufe,  not  uncommon. 
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WATER  FOWLS. 

# 

Common  heron  frequent. Bittern  not 

fo  common. 

The  cvirlew  is  fometimes,  tho’  not  frequent- 
ly feen  in  Derbyihire. 

The  woodcock  is  common  in  every  part, 
but  more  efpecially  in  the  north-weft  extremity 
of  the  county. 

The  godwit  is  not,  I believe,  often  feen  in 
Derbyfhire.  A few  years  ago,  one  was  fliot 
at  Barlborough,  and  another  on  Sinfin  moor. 

The  red  Ihank  has  been  fliot  at  Stavely. 

Lapwing  fliot  at  Derby. 

The  grey  fand  piper  has  been  fhot  at  Tidef- 
well,  and  on  Sinfin  moor.  It  is  not  a very 
common  bird  in  England. 

Ruff  and  Reeve,  Sinfin  moor. 

Spotted  fand  piper,  Stavely. 

Ringed  plover,  Derby,  Feb.  1786. 

Golden  plover  at  Sinfin  moor. 

Kittiwake,  Chelafton  and  Bretby,  Dec. 

Sanderling  at  Stavely. 

Dotterell,  in  the  Peak.  It  appears  in  the 

fprins,  and  flays  about  fix  or  eight  weeks. 

^ ^ Oyfter 
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Oyfter  catcher  or  fea  pie,  Derby.  ■ 

Water  rail,  Stavely.  * 

Corn  crake  or  land  rail,  common. 

Moor  hen  not  unfrequent. 

The  grey  fcollop  toed  fand  piper  at  Stavely. 
I believe  this  bird  is  not  very  common. 

Coot,  frequent. 

Tippet  grebe,  Ofmafton.  It  is  a fcarce  bird. 

Dufky  grebe,  Derby. 

Leffer  grebe  or  dipper,  Stavely. 

Puffin  or  fire  eyed  grebe  has  been  ffiot  near 
Derby.  This  bird  is  feldom  feen  in  an  inland 
part  of  the  kingdom. 

The  great  grey  gull,  Sinfin  moor. 

Black  headed  gull  or  pewit,  the  fame  place. 

The  greater  and  leffer  tern,  Sinfin  moor. 

The  goofander  docs  not  often  ^appear  in 
Derby fliire.  Two  have  been  ffiot  near  the  ri- 
ver Derwent,  one  at  Twiford,  and  the  other 
at  Catton  in  the  pariffi  of  Croxal. 

Red  headed  fmew  at  Stavely.  I have  feen 
two  birds  apparently  of  this  fpecies  ffiot  near 
Derby,  which  in  their  marks  differed  from 
that  deferibed  by  Mr.  Pennant.  The  head 
{lightly  crefled,  and  of  a bright  ruff  colour, 
without  any  white  upon  the  cheek,  or  black 
fpot  from  beyond  the  eyes  to  the  bill. 

Wild  fwans  fometimes  vifit  the  rivers  Trent 
and  Derwent  in  fevere  feafons. 
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The  v/hite  fronted  goofe  in  fevere  feafoiis  is 
feen  upon  the  Trent  and  Sinfin  moor. 

The  bernacle  is  feldom  feen  in  Derbyfliire. 
I have  heard  of  one,  which  was  fhot  at  Barl- 
borough. 

Pochard  or  dun  bird  at  Melbourn.  April. 

I have  been  informed,  that  the  Brent  goofe 
is  fometimes  lliot  upon  Sinfin  moor.  The 
velvet  duck,  the  golden  eyed  duck,  and  the 
fhiel  drake,  are  faid  to  be  occafionally  met 
with  at  the  fame  place. 

. I have  been  informed,  that  the  long  tailed 
duck  has  been  fhot  upon  Sinfin  moor,  but  it 
is  feldom  feen  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom. 

The  white  throated  and  Garganey  ducks  are 
faid  fometimes  to  vifit  Sinfin  moor. 

The  cormorant  is  fometimes,  though  not 
frequently,  feen  in  Derbylhire. 


The  following  bird  was  fhot  in  a fevere  frofi: 
near  Stavely,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  def- 
cribed  by  Mr.  Pennant. 

In  plumage  it  bears  the  greatefi:  refemblance 
to  the  golden  eye  of  any  of  the  fpecies  of  ducks. 
But  as  Mr.  Pennant  fays,  the  golden  eye  weighs 
32  ounces,  and  this  bird  weighed  only  22f, 
and  as  the  length  of  the  golden  eye  is  faid  to 
be  1 9 and  the  breadth  3 1 inches,  and  the  two 
correfpondent  proportions  of  the  bird  in  quef- 
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tion  were  only  16  and  26,  they  feem  to  be  of 
different  fpecies.  T wo  of  thefe  birds  have  been 
fliot  near  the  fame  place.  The  latter  weighed 
only  19  ounces.  It  was  killed  the  fixth  lliot, 
having  by  its  quicknefs  of  eye,  and  power  of 
diving,  eluded  4 or  5 fair  fhots  on  the  furface 
of  the  water ; for  it  would  on  no  account  be 
made  to  take  wing : And  probably  it  would  not 
have  been  killed,  had  not  a fecond  perfon 
obliged  it  to  go  under  water  feveral  times  fuc- 
ceffively,  and  the  fliot  ftruck  it  inflantly  on  its 
emerging. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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